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PREFACE. 

\ 

Thb conclusion of this tale requires but little 
pre&ce. Many persons may think that there is too 
much of an old man's despondency in a few of the* 
opinions of this portion of the w6rk; but/ after sixty , 
it is seldom we view the things of this iirorld en heau. 
There are certain pcrfitieal allusions^ very few m 
Biimber^but pretty strong in language, that the signs 
of the times fuHy justify, in thd editor's judgment;" 
tfioiigh he does not prof^s to give his own sentiments 
ki tfaos work, so much as those of the subject of the 
narrative himself. ^* The anti-rent combination/' for 
instance, will prove, according to the editor's conjec- 
tures, to be one of two things in this community— 
the ccMnmenc^nent of a dire rev^ution, or the com- 
mencement of a retura to the sounder notioUs and 
jttster principles that prevailed among us thirty 
years siiice, than certainly prevail to-day. There is 
one favourable symptom discoverable in the deep- 
sciated dise&se that pervades the social system : men 
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PBEFACE. 

Thb conclusion of this tale requires but little 
pre&ce. Many persons may think that there is too 
much of an old man's despondency in a few of the* 
opini(His of this portion of the w6rk ; but, after sixty, 
it is seldom we view the things of this n^orld en ieau. 
There are certain pcrfitical allusions, viery few in 
number, but pretty strong in language, that the signs 
of the times fully justify, in thd editor's judgment r 
tfioiigh he does not prc^ess to give his own sentiments 
m ttris work, so much as those of the subject of the 
narrative himself. ** The anti-rent combination," for 
instance, will prove, according to the editor's conjec- 
tures, to be one of two things in this community— 
the ccmunencement of a dire revcdution, or the com- 
mencement of a return to the sounder notions and 
juster principles that prevailed among us thirty 
years since, than certainly prevail to-day. There is 
one favourable symptom discoverable in the deep- 
seated dise^tse that pervades the social system : men 
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dare, and do, deal more honestly and frankly with 
the condition of society in this country, than was 
done a few years since. This right, one that ought 
to be most dear to every freeman, has been recovered 
only by painful sacrifices and a stern resolution ; but 
recovered it has been, in some measure ; and, were 
the pens of the couwtry ilriie Jo th^ir owners' privi- 
leges, we should soon come to a just view of the 
sacred nature of private^ character, as well as the 
target-like vulnerability of public follies and public 
vioef. Iti9tcqrtointl^lt,lQraaeriQ$KofdaJ9ger'Q^sJ^^ 
ijiotiops Jus^tlie neverw of tJbis, havepvey^edajnif^igr 
U9j gf^dw^ly ^nd^iiig the Ap^Wia^ fr&s^ ©qvalljfi 
thi^vehiich of t(ie nfK>p^ atfwipM» persiopal cal4H)[Hi}f*> 
aod th^ ^i|Ost flatol^iit national s^M^a^ioii, It : if^ 
uijid^. 9UQb l^stAt^^ t|ai](g» Iteitthe iffw^vtbh aU^d^d^ 
to ii^tbifii ¥WH^. have bwl»*ek ri«»r Bodi^a q( mmti 
h^wm^et ip^/^mi or m^^M^m om^ lo eponid^:) 
tliw^l^^ t^iotegra) porti^At ol ft eomi^uoitjf tiwfe 
m^f oiOTf and, opnseqtt^ntiy^ ex^il^ U>,^egi(^m 
t))Qmp^lve^ isAUib)^. Whe© in debtj tbejr hi^e fear 
ci^, it p<4itical liberty to pay thfuiff dsbt?- by tbei 
stroag band;, a very e^sy trani»i|iw kf ikom. wba 
b^li6?e tbc»i9?ilve9 «Jl)letQ/e4SbQt^l their ob^ Tto 
4mai^ hM ^^(^y p^ifed: ouAofi N^w Yogrk tnt^ 
Be««[^li^ianta^, it wtil 8^r€(«d,:liyte miy^^^ qnder 
«iic» tbmugboM^ the c^m»iry ; ^nd t^mf^ wiU m>9Mi b^ 
a severe 9trt}ggld wv»)g tis, b^waen ib^ kimvewti 
tb«) h^Tsmi mm^ IM. :th« clft^0k of ^ im&ti lask ta 
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it. It is to be hoped it is still sufficiently powerful 
to conquer. 

These few remarks are made in explanation of 
certain opinions of Mr. WallingfordT, that have been 
extorted from him by the events of the day, as he 
was preparing this work for the press ; remarks that 
might seem out of place, were it not a part of his 
original plan, which contemplated enlarging far more 
than he has, indeed, on some of the prominent pecu- 
liarities of the state of society in which he has passed 
the greater part of his days. 
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CHAPTER I. 

— •• But I *11 not chide thoe ; 
L9I shame come when it will, I do not ciill it ; 
I do not bid the thonder-bearer shoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove j 
Mend wiien thou canst ** 

It ift^ almost as impossible to describe minutely what 
oceorred on the boat's reaching the Wallingford, as to de^ 
aeribe all the terrific incidents of the struggle between' 
Drewett and myself in tbe water. I had sufficient percep*^ 
tion, however, to see, as I was assisted on board by Mr,* 
Hardtnge and Neb, that Lucy was not on deck. She had 
probably gone to join Grace^ with a view to be in readiness 
for meeting the dire intelligence that was expected. I afler^ 
wards learned that she was long on her knees in the aAer^ 
cabin, engaged in that convulsive prayer which is apt t9 
accompany sudden and extreme distress in those who appeal 
to God in their agony. 

During tbe brief moments, and they were but mere par* 
tides of time, if one can use such an expression, in which* 
my senses could catch anything beyond the horrid scene in 
which I was so closely engaged, I had heard shrill screams 
from the lungs of Chloe ; but Lucy's voice had not mingled 
m the outcry. Even now, as we were raised, or aided, to 
the deck, the former stood, with her face glistening with^ 
tears, half convulsed with terror and half expanding witb 
delight, uncertain whether to laugh or to weep, looking first 
at her master and then at her own admirer, until her feel- 
found a vent in the old exclan^tioo of ^ der feller l*^ 
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It was fortunate for Andrew Drewett that a man of Post's 
experience and steadiness was with us. No sooner was the 
seemingly lifeless body on board, than Mr. Hardinge ordered 
the water-cask to be got out ; and he and Marble would have 
soon been rolling the poor fellow with all their might, or 
holding him up by the heels, under the notion that the water 
he had swallowed must be got out of hini, before he could 
again breathe ; but the authority of one so high in the pro- 
fession soon put a stop to this. Drewett's wet clothes were 
immediately removed, blankets were warmed at the galley, 
and the most judicious means were resorted to, in order to 
restore the circulation. The physiciah soon detected signs 
of life, and, ordering all but one or two assistants to leave 
the spot, in ten minutes Drewett was placed in a warm bed, 
and might be considered out of danger. 

The terrific scene enacted so directly before his eyes, pro- 
duced an efiect on the Alboti-ny man, who consented to haul 
afl his main-sheet, lower his studding-sail and top-sail, come 
by the wind, stand across to the Wallingford, heave-to, and 
lower a boat. This occurred just as Drewett was taken 
below ; and, a minute later, old Mrs. Drewett and her two 
daughters, Helen and Caroline, were brought alongside of 
us. The fears of these tender relatives were allayed by my 
report ; for, by this time, I could both talk and walk ; and 
Post raised no objection to their being permitted to go be- 
low. I seized that opportunity to jump down into the sloop's 
hold, where Neb brought me some dry clothes ; and I was 
soon in a warm, delightful glow, that contributed in no small 
degree to my comfort. So desperate had been my struggles, 
however, that it took a good night's rest completely to re- 
store the tone of my nerves and all my strength. My 
arrangements were barely completed, when I was summoned 
to the cabin. 

Grace met me with extended arms. She wept on my 
bosom for many minutes. She was dreadfully agitated as 
it was ; though happily she knew nothing of the cause of 
Chloe's screams, and of the confusion on deck, until I was 
known to be safe. Then Lucy communicated all the facts 
to her in as considerate a manner as her own kind and gen- 
tle nature could dictate. I was sent for, as just stated, and 
caressed like any otiier precious thing that its owner had 



ita^f about to lose. We were still in an agitated 
state, when Mr. Hardinge appeared at the door of the cabin, 
with a prayer-book in his hand. He demanded our atten- 
tion, all kneeling in both cabins, while the good, simple- 
minded old man read some of the collects, the Lord's Prefer, 
and concluded with the thanksgiving for ^' a safe return from 
sea'M He would have given us the marriage ceremony 
itself, before he would have gone out of the prayer-book fctf 
any united worship whatever. 

It was impossible not to smile «t ihis last act of piou^ sim^ 
plicity, while it was equally impossible not to be touched 
witk such an evidence of sincere devotion. The ofiering 
had a soothing influence on all our feelings, and most espe- 
cially on those of the.excited females. As I came out into 
the main-cabin, after this act of devotbn, the excellent 
divine took me in his arms, kissed me just as he had been 
ysed to do when a boy, and blessed me aloud. I confess I 
was obliged to rush on deck to conceal my emotion. 

In a few minutes I became sufficiently composed to order 
sail made on our course, when we followed the Orpheus up. 
the river, soon passing her, and taking care to give her a 
wide berth; a precaution I long regretted not having used 
at first. As Mrs. Drewett and her two daughters refused to 
quit Andrew, we had the whole family added to our party, 
aa it might he^ per force. I confess to having been suffi- 
ciently selfish to complain a little, to myself only, however, 
at always finding these people in my way, during the brief 
interval^ I now enjoyed of being near Lucy. As there was 
no help, afler seeing all the canvass spread, I took a seat in 
one of the chairs ih&i stood on the main-deck, and began, 
fi>r the first time, coolly to ponder on all that had just passed. 
While thus occupied. Marble drew a chair to my side, gave. 
me a cordial squeeze of the hand, and began to converse. 
At this moment, neatly tricked out in dry clothes, stood Neb 
on the forecastle, with his arms folded, sailor-fashion, as 
calm as if he had never felt the wind blow ; occasionally 
giving in, however, under the influence of Chloe's smiles and 
unsophisticated admiration. In these moments of weakness ^ 
the black would bow his head, give vent to a short laugh, 
when, suddenly recovering himself, he would endeavour to 
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appear digniiied. While this pantomime was in the course 
of exhibition forward, the discourse afl did not flag. 

"Providence intends you for something remarkable. 
Miles," my mate continued, ailer one or two brief expres- 
sions of his satisfaction at my safety ; " something uncom- 
monly remarkable, depend on it. First, you were spared in 
the boat off the Isle of Bourbon ; then, in another boat off 
Delaware Bay ; next, you got rid of the Frenchman so dex- 
terously in the British Channel; afler that, there was the 
turn-up with the bloody Smudge and his companions ; next 
comes the recapture of the Crisis ; sixthly, as one might 
say* you picked me up at sea, a runaway hermit ; and now 
here, this very day, seventhly and lastly, are you sitting 
safe and sound, ailer carrying as regular a lubber as ever 
fell overboard, on your head and shoulders, down to the 
bottom of the Hudson, no less than three times ! I consider 
you to be the only man living who ever sank his three times,; 
and came up to tell of it, with his own tongue." 

" I am not at all conscious of having said one word about 
it, Moses," I retorted, a little drily. 

" Every motion, every glance of your eye, boy, tells the 
story. No ; Providence intends you for something remark- 
able, you mayjrely on thai. One of these days you may 
go to Congress — who knows 7" 

" By the same rule, you are to be included, then ; for in 
niiost of my adventures you have been a sharer, besides hav- 
ing quantities that are exclusively your own. Remember, 
you have even been a hermit." 

" Hu-s-h — not a syllable about it, or the children would 
run afler me as a sight. You must have generalized in a 
remarkable way, Miles, afler you sunk the last time, without 
much hope of coming up again?" 

" Indeed, my friend, you are quite right in your conjec- 
ture. So near a view of death is apt to make us all take 
rapid and wide views of the past. I believe it even crossed 
my mind that tfou would miss me sadly." 

" Ay," returned Marble, with feeling ; " them are the mo- 
ments to bring out the truth ! Not a juster idee passed your^ 
br^in than that. Master Miles, I can assure you. MissecT 
you ! I would have bought a boat and started for Marble 
Land, never again to quit it, the day after the funeral. Bui 
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liiere stands your cook, fidgeting and looking this way, as 
if she had a word to put in on the occasion. This expl'ite 
of Neb's will set the niggers up in the world ; and it wouldn't 
surprise me if it cost you a suit of finery all round." 

** A price I will cheerfiilly pay for my life. It is as you 
say — Dido certainly wishes to speak to me, and I must give 
her an invitation to come nearer." 

Dido Clawbonny was the cook of the family, and the mo- 
ther of Chloe. Whatever h3^percriticism might object to her 
colour, which was a black out of which all the gloss had 
fiiirly glistened itself over the fire, no one could deny her 
being fiill blown. Her weight was exactly two hundred, 
and her countenance a strange medley of the light-hearted- 
ness of her race, and the habitual and necessary severity of 
a cook. She often protested that she was weighed down by 
*^ responserbility ;" the whole of the discredit of over-done 
beef, or under-done fish, together with those which attach 
themselves to heavy bread, lead-like buckwheat-cakes, and 
a hundred other similar cases, belonging exclufflvely to her 
office. She had been twice married, the last connection 
having been formed only a twelvemonth before. In obedi- 
ence to a sign, this important lady now approached. 

«« Welcome back, Masser Mile," Dido began with a curt- 
sey, meaning *^ Welcome back from being half-drowned ;" 
** cbberybody so grad you isn't hurt I" 

" Thank you. Dido— thank you with all my heart. If I 
have gained nothing else by the ducking, I have gained a 
knowledge of the manner in which my servants love me." 

" Lor' bless us all I How we help it, Masser Mile? As 
if a body can posserbly help how lub come and go I Lub 
jest like religion, Masser Mile — some get him, and some 
don't. But lub for a young masser and a young missus, 
sah — dot jest as nat'ral, as lub for ole masser and ole mis- 
sus. I t'ink nut'in' of neider." 

Luckily, I was too well acquainted with the Clawbonny 
dialect to need a vocabulary in order to understand the 
meaning of Dido. All she wished to express was the idea 
that it was so much a matter of course for the dependants 
of the family to love its heads, that she did not think the 
mere circumstance, in itself, worthy of a second thought. 
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** WeU, Dub,'' I sftid^ ^ bow does tnatrhnony Jt^iee-wfth 
yauy in your old age? I hear you took a seoood pdrtniar to 
^yxNirseif, whUe I was last at sea." 

Dido let her eyes fidl on the dedc, acoovding to the eus- 

I torn of all brides, let their colour be-wh&l it maty ; manifested 

•a proper degose of confusion, then curtsied, turned her Mi 

moon-face so as to resemble a half-moon, and answered, 

with a Tery suspiciocis sort of a sigh'*-^ 

^^ Yes, Masser Mile, dat jest so. I did t'ink to wait and 
task 'e young masser's consent; hot Cupid say'^-^not the 
igod of love, but an old negro of tliat name. Dido's seooRid 
,]partner—- '*^but Cupid say, <what odd he make to Masser 
-Mite ; belong way oflT, and he won't care :' and so, sah^ rader 
.than be tormented so by Cupid, one had altogedder better 
\be raai^ried at oace^^dtU; all, sah." 

*< And that is quite enough, my good woman ; that every- 
thing may be in rule, I give my consent now, and. malt 
' cfaeeifully." 

^'T'ankee, sah!" dropping a curtsey, and showing her 
ileeth. 

<< Of course the ceremony was performed by our exoeHeilt 
rector, good Mr. Hardinge ?" 

" Sartain, sah— no Clawbonny nigger t'ink be marry at 
all, 'less Masser Hardinge bless him and say Amen. £b- 
berybody say 'e marriage is as good as ole Masser and 
iMissusses. Dis make two time Dido got married ; and both 
^time good, lawful ceremunny, as ebber was. Oh ! yes, 
sah 1" 

" And I hope your change of condition has proved to 
your mind, Dido, now the thing is done. Old Cupid is no 
great matter in the way of beauty, certainly ; but he is an 
honest, sober fellow enough." 

** Yes, sah, he dat, no one <?an deny. Ah ! Masser Mile, 

'em 'ere step-husband, afler all, nebber jest like a body own 

husband! Cupid ^errj^ honest, and berry sober; but he 

' only step-husband ; and dat I tell him twenty time already, 

I do t'ink, if trut' was said." 

** Perhaps you have now said it often enough — twenty 
times are quite sufficient to tell a man snch a fact." 

>* Yes, skh," dropping aaother enrtsciy, ** if Masser Mite 
please." 



' ^ 1 Sb please, ' cfrid * think you \liave fold min that ofie^ 
idiiiough* If a man won't learn a tiling in twenty lessom^, 
lie is not worth the trouble of teaching. So tell hfrn he's a 
step-hushatid no inofre, but try sonfiethiQg else. I hbpe Ke 
'inaKes Chloe a ]good fathert*' 

** Lor', sah, he no Chloe's' fadder, at all— X^ ladder dea[^ 
and gone, and nebber come back. I want to say ^ word to 
VoUng ifasser, '^ut Chloe and dat 'Vjre fellow, Neb— yes, 

*'" Weil, <vhat is it, Dido ? I see they like each other, and 
suppose they wisTi to get married, too. Is that the object 
*6f your visit t if so, I consent without waiting to W asked. 
Neb will make no step-husband, I can promise you-*** 

"Ifen't be in a hurry, Masser Mile," said Dido, with an 
^^gerness that showed this ready consent Was anything but 
Vi'hat ishe wanted. ^^ Dere many 'jection to- Nelx when he 
as^ to marry a yoiing gal in Chloe sjtiation. You know, 
iah, Chloe how Miss Grade's own waitih'-maid. Nobody 
fel'sehelp her dress, or do aliy thing in 'e young missus s 
room, dan Chloe, sheself — ixiy darter, Chloe ClawbonnyJ" 

Here was a new turn given to the Affair ! It was " like 
master, like man." Neb's love (or Zw6, for that was just 
the word, ^nd just the idea, too) was no more fated to run 
fihfiodth than my own; ahd the same objection lay against 
lis both, viz., want of gentility I I determined to say a good 
word for the poor fellow, however; while it would -fi^ive 
hbea exceeding the usage of the farhity to interfere in any 
other manner than by advice, in an affair of the heart. 

** If Chloe is my sister^s favourite servant. Dido," I re- 
marked, " you are to remember that Neb is mine." 
' *** Dat trOe, s&Ti, and so Chl6e say ; but dere greiat differ- 
ence, Masser Mile, atween Clawbonny and a ship. N'eb 
own,'himself, young Masser, he doesn^t even Jib in <{abin, 
Ivhere you lib, sah." 

' "All that is true. Dido; but there is a difference of an- 
other soft between a ship and a house. The house-servant 
may be more liked and trusted than the out-door servant ; 
blithe think,' lit si^a, it is more honourable to be a foremast- 
hiitiid than to tife in the cabin, unless as an officer. I was a 
)bt«M&st .fack sb'riife time, myself; and Neb ia only in ktick 
^ berth as hi^ n^^stdr once' fUled."^ 
V0L.I.—2 
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<*Dat a great deal — quite won'erful, sah— 4)erry gxeat 
deal, and more dan Chloe can say, or I can wish her to say. 
But, sah, dey say now Neb has save 'e young masser's \iC% 
young masser must gib him free-paper ; and no gal of mine 
shall ebber be free nigger's wife. No, sah ; 'scuse me from 
jdat disgrace, which too much for faitTul ole servant to 
bearP 

*' I am afraid. Dido, Neb is the same way of thinking. I 
ofiered him his freedom, the other day, and he refused to 
receive it. Times are changing in this country ; and it will 
be thought, soon, it is more creditable for a black to be free, 
than to be any man's slave« The law means to free all 
hands of you, one of these days." 

'* Nebber tell me dat^ Masser Mile — dat day nebber come 
for me or mine; even ole Cupid know better dan dat. Now, 
sah, Misser Van Blarcum's Brom want to have Chloe, dread* 
ful; but I nebber consent to sich a uner"— (Dido meant 
union) — *< nebber. Our family, sah, altogedder too good to 
marry in among the Van Blarcums. Nebber has been, and 
never shall be uner atween 'em.'* 

** I was not aware, Dido, that the Clawbonny slaves were 
so particular about their connections." 

** Won'erful particular, sah, and ebber hab been, and ebber 
-will be. Don't t'ink, Masser Mile, I marry ole Cupid, my- 
self, if anoder prop'r connection ofier in 'e family ; but I 
prefar him, to marry into any oder family hereabout." 

" Neb is Clawbonny, and my great friend ; so I hope you 
will think better of his suit. Some day Chloe may like to 
be free ; and Neb will always have it in his power to make 
his wife free, as well as himself." 

." Sah, I t'ink, as you say, Masser Miles, sah — when I 
hab done t'inkin', sah, hope young masser and young missus 
hear what ole cook got to say, afore 'ey gives consent." 

" Certainly ; Chloe is your daughter, and she shall pay 
you all due respect — for that, I will answer for my sister, 
as well as for myself. We will never encourage disrespect 
ifbr parents." 

Dido renewed and redoubled her thanks, made another 
profound curtsey, and withdrew with a dignity that, I dare 
say, in Neb's and Chloe's eyes, boded little good. As for 
myself, I now mused on the character of the things of thi^ 
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iporld. Gfere were people of the very humblest class kdown 
ia a nation — nay, of a class sealed by nature itself, and 
doomed to inferiority — just as tenacious of the very distinc- 
tions that were making me so miserable, and against which 
certain persons, who are wiser than the rest c^ the world, 
declaim without understanding them, and even go so far, 
sometimes, as to deny their existence. My cook reasoned, 
in her sphere, much as I knew that Rupert reasoned, as the^ 
Drewetts reasoned, as the world reasoned, and, as I feared, 
even Lucy reasoned in my own case ! The return of Mar- ^ 
Ue, who had left my side as soon as Dido opened her budget, 
prevented my dwelling long on this strange — I had almost 
said, uncouth — coincidence, and brought my mind back to 
present things* 

*^ As the old woman has spun her yam, Miles,** the mate 
resumed, " we will go on with matters and things. I have 
b^n talking with the mother of the youngster that fell over- 
board, and giving her some advice for the benefit of her son 
in time to come; and what do yoq think she gives as the 
reason for the silly thing he did ?" 

" It is quite out of my power to say^ — that he was a silly 
fellow naturally, perhaps." 

" Love. It seems the poor boy is in love with this sWeet 
friend of yours, Rupert's sister ; and it was nothing more 
nor less than love which made him undertake to play rope^ 
dancer on our main-booni P' 

*' Did Mrs. Drewett tell you this, with her own mouth, 
Marble r 

** That did she, Captain Wallingford ; for, while you were 
discussing Neb and Chloe with old Dido, we, that is, the 
doctor, the mother and myself, were discussing Andrew and 
Lucy between ourselves. The good old lady gave me to 
understand it was a settled thing, and that she looked on 
Miss Hardinge, already, as a third daughter.'' 

This was a strange subject for Mrs. Drewett to discuss 
with a man like Marble, or even with Post ; but some allow- 
ances were to be made for Marble's manner of viewing his 
own connection with the dialogue, and more for the excited 
condition of the mother's feelings. She was scarcely yet in, 
possession of all her faculties, and might very well commit 
an indiscretioa of this nature, more especially in her convier- 



action with a> roan m. Post's ppsition, overlooking^or diare* ^ 
• gprding the presence of the mate. The effect of all that ha J. 
passed was to leave a strong impression on my mind that I' 
was too late, Lucy must be engaged, and waited only to! 
become of age, in order tp make the settlements she intended' 
in favour of her brother, ere she was married. Her manner 
to myself was merely the result of habit and sincere friend- ' 
ship; a little increased in interest, and gentleness, perhaps^ 
OB account of the grievous wrong she felt we had received^ 
ftora.' Rupert. What right had I to complain, admittfng all * 
this to be truel I had. scarcely been aware of my own pasr • 
don for the dear girl, for years, and had certainly never 
attempted to make her acquainted with it. Sh0 had made' 
me no pledges, plighted no faith, received no assurances of" 
f attachment) was under no obligation to wait my pleasure. 
/So sincere was my aflfection for Lucy, that I rejoiced, even 
in my misery, when I remembered that not the slightest, 
imputation could be laid on her deportment, truth, or frank- . 
i^eas. On the whole, it. was perhaps the more natural that 
she should love Andrew Drewett, one she met for the first; 
ti|ne afler she became of an age to submit to such impres-^ 
sions, than to love me, whom she had been educated to treat 
vitb, the familiarity and coQfidence pf a brt)th^r. Yes ; T 
was even just enough to adtpit this. 

The scene of the mornjng, and the presence of Mrs* 
Drewett and her daughters, produced ah entire change m^ 
the spirits an4 intercourse of our party. The ladies re- 
Khained below most of the time ; and as for Drewett himseli^ 
he was advised by. Post not to quit his berth .until he found' 
his strength restored. Mr. Hardinge passed much time by 
Andrew Drewett's side, offering such attentions as might bej 
proper from a father to a son. At least it so seemed to me., 
This lefl Marble and myself in possession of the quarter- 
deck, though we had occasional visits from all below — 
Grace, Lucy, and old Mrs. Drewett, excepted. 

In the mean time, the Wallingford continued to ascend 
the river, favoured until evening by a light southerly brfeeze. 
She outsailed everything ; and, just as the sun was sinking " 
behind the fine termination of the Cattskill range of inoun- ' 
tains, we were some miles above the outlet, of the stream 
that has lent it ita name. 
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A l(yfdier landscape csaa scaree be iroftgiDed tbantbiM; 
whidi presented itself from\ the deck of the sloop. It was . 
the &rit tisne I had ascended the river, or indeed that any 
of the Clawbonny party had. been up it so iiigh, Mr. Har- 
dinge excepted ; and everybody was called on deck to look 
at the beauties of the hour. The sloop was about a mile 
above Hudson, and the view was to be gazed at towards the 
south. This is perhaps the finest reach of this very beautiful 
stream, though it is not the fashion to think so ; the High- 
lands being the part usually preferred. It is easy enough 
for me, who have since lived among the sublimity of the 
Swiss and Italian lakes, to understand that there is nothing 
of a very sublime character, relatively considered, in any of 
the reaches of the Hudson ; but it would be difficult to find 
a river that has so much which is e^tquisitely beautiful ; and 
this, too, of a beauty which borders on the grand. Lucy 
was the first person to create any doubts in my mind con- 
cerning the perfection of the Highlands. Just as the cock- 
ney declaims about Richmond Hill — the inland view from 
Mont-Martre, of a clouded day, is worth twenty of it-^but 
just as the provincial London cockney declaims about Rich- 
mond Hill, so has the provincial American been io the habit ^ 
of singing the praises of the Highlands of the Hudson. The , 
last are sufficiently striking, I will allow ; but they are sur- 
passed io their own kind by a hundred known mountain 
landscapes^ while the softer parts of the river have scarcely . 
a rival. Lucy, I repeat, was the first person to teach me 
this distinction — Lucy, who then had never seen either Alps 
or Apennines. But her eye was as true as her principles, . 
her tongue, or her character. All was truth about this dear 
girl — ^truth. unadulterated and unalloyed. 

** Certainly, my dear Mrs. Drewett," the dear girl said, as 
she stood supporting the old lady, who leaned on her arm,/ 
gazing at the glorious sunset, " the Highlands have nothing, 
to equal this ! To me this seems all that art could achieve ; 
while I confess the views in the mountains have ever ap- 
peared to want something that the mind can imagine." 

Mrs. Drewett, though a respectable, was a common-place 
woman. She belonged to the vast class that do most of 
their thinking by proxy ; and it was a sort of heresy in her- 
eyet. |o.faqpy any$||jyDg,<^uki surpass the Highlands* Poor 
ST* 



Mt». Drewett ! SliQwaa exomlinBiiy eqdmojv widiiail >hq^- 
iDg'the sligfetest suspicion of it^ 1^ best oi^t^< ta be: eii^urv 
b(^y else's besti She combated Lucy's, aatioo wm»i1]s 
therefore) protesting that the Highlands icouZd. not. havej at 
superior. This is a sort of ai^ument il is mot easy: to orw* 
come; and her companion was oontentto admiieitheiseeiiei. 
before her, in silence, afler ui^^ng one or.iwp reasGins, in > 
support of her opinion^ in her own qniet, unpretend&B|; ^ 
manner. 

I overheard this4ittl6 argument, and was a dose observer t 
of the manner of the pavties. Mrs^ Dwiirett was exlreme}y> 
induleent, even while warmest, seeming' to me to 'reBist < 
Lucy s opinion as an afiSsctionate mother woaldconteod wkh < 
the mistaken notions of a very AivouHte* childi On thex»(hei! . 
hand, Lucy appeared confiding, and spoke as the young/ of 
her sex ate most apt td do^ when they uttev their thougfatslo i 
ears they leel must be indulgent. 

A sunset cannot last for ever; and even this^ sweet as it* 
hlid been, soon became tame and tasteless tome* As: tbei 
ladies now disappeared, I determined to anchor^ the wind, 
failing, and the tide coming ahead. Marble and myself had* 
a sort of state-room fined up for us in the bold; and thtthev^ 
I was glad to retire, standing really in need ^ rest, aftev the> 
terrible exertions of that day. What passed in the cabks. 
that evening, I had no opportunity of knowings l^ugh i; 
heard laughing, and happy female voices, through the bulk*- 
* heads, hours after my own head was on its' piUowi When 
Marble came down to turn in, hetbid me the cabin party > 
had revived, and that there had been mueh pleasant dish 
course among the young people^ and {his in a way to cauoe^ 
even him to derive ^at satisfaction as a listener. 

Neb gave us a ccdl at day-light. The wind was fresh at 
wl3st- north-west, but the tide was just begimifing to run ob 
thte flood. I was so impatient to be rid of my guests, that 
all hands were called immediately, and we got the sloops 
undiertway. The pilot professed ■ himself willing to beat up 
through the narrow passages above, and, the Wallingfbrd^Si 
greatest performance being on the wind, I was* detenmned 
to achieve ray d^i veranco that very tide: Th& «Ioop dreW' 
more water than wa9 usual for the up^nvet cras^i it is* true ; 
buTtifae way lightj andF, josti ar the^HMiateQt; cou(td^^'#ki»B;^ 



r/badcob Albany 'V6»^ went;: Those weed Bot,kli« 
dnys of .vast puWcwofks;. and as for ssa^^ing Cfaflyiioo0i 
bad^^pen evoned the Oreraiaugbf so far as had ooiae to' my 
kpowledg^. Times' ha?e chaii|^ greatly, stnce; but tkt 
leadev wiHi remember I am writing off that remote peadodt io ' 
AmttpicaA history, the year of oun Loid 1 808« 

Th&-e»oh<^riW88 no susoefs awe^h, than the deck becamer/ 
aic^soenerof activity. The^breeze was stifi^ and it enabled mo > 
to sfaowthe Walling^d off to advantage among the duU, 
flatf bottomed erafl: of that day; Tfaore were reaches io^ 
which the wimiUfavoujeedus^ too; and, ^r the time the ladibsi 
reappeared, we were up i among the isiandsy wor^ng ous ' 
way through the narrow channels, with rapidity mod skMI. 
To me^ and to^' Mat blei -also,: the scene Was i eatureiyi no««l ; 
and betwie^ the activity that our-^rolotions vequioedy and 
the constant chaiKge of scene^ w« had little leisane to at* 
tend to those in the cabin. Just as breijikfaist was an<^' 
nounped, inde^, the vessel was -approaching the. more dif&^> 
cult part of Ihe river f and all we ^^ of that meal, we toolri 
on deok,^ at snaitcbesv between tte many taeks we^ made^' 
A» good-luck, would have it, however, the wiind backed morai^ 
to the westward about eight o'clock; and we wend enabled/ 
to stem theebb that bc^n to make at the sadse lime^. This 
ga,Te us t ha hope of readiing the end of our passage without 
ag^itt' anchoring. 

At length we reached the Overslaugh, which^ as wia» apl^ 
to be the casey was well, sprinkled with vessels agroundU^ 
The pibt carried us through' them all, however^ if notJiteti 
mlly with flying colours, which would have been r^arded* 
aa-an insult by the less fortunate, at least with complete i 
success. Then Albany came into view, leaning against its ; 
sharp acclivity, and spreading oyer; its extensive bottom»- 
land» It was not the town it is to-day^ by quite three-fourths - 
kss in dwellings and people j[^ but it was then^ as now, one^ 
o€ the most picturesque-looking places in America. These * 
is no better proof^lm its way, how much more in/hieiice theii 
talking and writing part of mankind have than the mere* 
actors, than is to be found in the relative consideration of • 
Albany, on the scale of appearance and position,, as com^ 
pared with those enjoyed by. a hundred other towns, moreii 
espooiallyia the^Biultern S^$m^ . AltQOst withoot a com^* 



titor, as to beauty of situation, or at least dn'a level with > 
Bichmond and Burlington, among the inland towns, it was > 
usually esteemed a Dutch place that every pretender, was at 
liberty to deride, in my younger days. We are a .people biy . 
no iheanst addicted to placing our candle under the bushel; 
and yet I cannot recall a single dvil expression in any native . 
writer touching the beauties of Albany. It may have been 
owing to the circumstance that sq much of the town was. 
under the hill at the beginning of the century, iand tliat 
strangers had few opportunities of seeing it. to advantage; 
but I rather think its want of the Anglo-Saxoa origin! was 
the principal reason it was so little in favour. 
. Glad enough was I to reach the wharves, with their line 
of st<Mrehouses, that then literally spouted yheat Into the 
sloops that crowded the quays, on its way to feed the con- , 
tending armies of Europe. Late as it was in the season,, 
wheat was still pouring outward through all the channels of . 
the country, enriching the farmers with prices that frequently , 
rose as high as two dollars and a half the bushel, and some* . 
times as high as three. Yet no one was so poor in America , 
as to want bread! The dearer the grain, the higher the 
wages of the labourer, and the better he lived. 

It was not at all late when the Wallingford was slowly, 
approaching the wbarf where it was intended to bring-up«.: 
There was a sloop ahead of us, which we had been gradu- 
ally approaching for the last two hours, but which was en- 
abled to keep in advance in consequence of the lightness of 
the wind. This dying away of the breeze rendered the 
approaching noon-tide calm and pleasant ; and everybody 
inboard, even to Grace, came on deck, as we moved slowly , 
past the dwellings on the eastern bank, in order to get a 
view of the town. I proposed that the Clawbonny party 
should land, contrary to our original intention, and profit by . 
the opportunity to see the political capital of the State at : 
our leisure. Both Grace and Lucy were inclined to listen 
favourably; and the Drewetts, Andrew and his sisters, were . 
delighted at this prospect of our remaining together a little 
longer. Just at this moment, the Wallingford, true to her 
character, was coming up with the sloop ahead, and was 
already doubling on her quarter. I was giving some orders, . 
wbea Lucy and. Ghloe, aupp^^ting Grace, passed j^oe on their . 



to>thbtcftbia« My poor sL^r: was paU aH cbaitJ^. and I . 
could see that she tcambled so much she could hardly walk. . 
A signifioant glance from: Lucy bade me do! to ifiterfere, 
and I had sufficient self-command to obey. I turned to look : 
at the neighbouring sk^op, and found at once an explanation 
of my sister^s agitation. The Mertoaa and Rupert were oa ; 
her qUarter-deck, and so near as^ to render it impossible to 
airoid speaking, at least to the fbrjaoer. At this embarrassing 
instant Lucy returned to my side, with a view, as I afler* 
wards learned, to urge me to carry the Wallingford to some . 
^ace so distant, as to remove the danger of any intercourse. . 
This accident rendered the precaution useless, the whole 
party in the other vessel catching sight of my companion at 
the same moment. 

•* Thb is an agreeable . surprise 1" called out Emily, in 
wiiose eyes Rupert^s sister could not be an object of indif- 
feren<ce. "By your brother's and' Mrs. Drewett's account, 
we had supposed you at Ctawbonny, by the bed-side of Missi 
WaUingford." 

. " Miss Wallingford is here, as are n^y father, a^d Mrs.. 
Drewett, apd " 

Lucy never let it be known who. that other "and!' was. 
iotmided to include. 

" WcH, this is altogether surprising !" put ia Rupert^ with- 
8 steadiness of voice that really aistounded noe. "At thei 
very moment we were giving youi lots of, creditt (oryQUt: 
constancy in friendship, and all that sort of thing, hereiyou/ 
are. Mademoiselle Luciej trotting olf to the Springs, like all 
the rest of us, bent on pleasure." 

** No, Rupert,"' answered Lucy, in aitooe which I thought.' 
could not fail to bring the heartless coxcomb to some sense, 
of th^ feeling he ought to manifest; "lam going to no 
Springs. Dr. Post has advised a change of scene and aii^ 
for Grace; and Miles has brought us all up in \i\3 sloop,, 
that we may endeavour to contribute to the dear sufferer's: 
comfort, in one united family. We shall not land in Al- 
bany." 

I took my cue from these last words, and understood that 
I was not even to bring the sloop alongside the wharf.. 

" Upoi^ my word, it is just as she says,. Colonel !". cried 
Rupert. " I can see my father on the forecas^e, with Post, 
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and divmv others of 107 acquaintance* Ay— and there V/ 
Drewett, as I live I Walltngford, too ! How fare you, nohie 
captain, up in this fresh- water stream? You must he; 
strangely out of your latitude." 

" How do you do, Mr. Hardinge ?" I coldly returned the 
salutation ; and then I was obliged to speak to the Major 
and his daughter. But Neb was at the helm, and I had . 
given him a sign to sheer further from our companion. This 
soon reduced the intercourse to a few wavings of handker* , 
chiefs, and kissings of the hand, in which all the Drewetts ^ 
came in for a share. As for Lucy, she walked aside, and I 
seized the occasion to get a word in private. 

" What am I to do with the sloop ?" I asked. " It will 
soon be necessary to come to some decision." 

'' By no means go to the wharf. Oh ! this has been most 
cruel. The cabin- windows are open, and Grace must have 
heard every syllable. Not even a question as to her health ! 
I dread to go below and witness the effect." 

I wished not to speak of Rupert to his sister, and avoided 
the subject. The question, therefore, was simply repeated. 
Lucy inquired if it were not possible to land our passengers 
without bringing-up, and^ hearing the truth on the subject, 
she renewed her entreaties not to land. . Room was taken i 
accordingly, and the sloop, as soon as high enough, was 
rounded- to, and the boat lowered. The portmanteau of Post, 
was placed in it, and the Drewetts were told that 6verythiii|[r 
was ready to put them ashore. 

" Surely we are not to part thus !" exclaimed the old lady. 
^* You intend to land, Lucy, if not to accompany us tor 
Ballston ? The waters might prove of service to Miss Wal- 
lingford." 

*' Dr. Post thinks' not, but advises us to return tranquilly 
down the river. We may yet go as far as Sandy Hook, or 
even into the Sound. It all depends on dear Grace^s strength 
and inclinations." 

Protestations of regret and disappointment followed, for . 
everybody appeared to think much of Lucy, and very little 
of my poor sister. Some attempts were even made at per- 
suasion ; but the quiet firmness of Lucy soon convinced her 
friends that she was not to be diverted from her purpose. 
Mr. Hardinge, too, had a word to say in confirmation of his 
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daughter's decision; and the travellers reluctantly prepared 
to enter the boat. Ailer he had assisted his mother over 

, the sloop's side, Andrew Drewett turned to me, and in fsdr, 
gentlemanlike, manly language, expressed his sense of the 
service I had rendered him. After this acknowledgment, 

: the first he had made, I could do no less than shake his 
hcuid ; and we parted in the manner of those who have con- 
ferred and received a favour. 

I could perceive that Lucy's colour heightened, and that 
she looked exceedingly gratified, while this little scene was 

. in the course of being acted, though I was unable to com- 
prehend the precise feeling that was predominant in her 
honest and truthful heart. Did that increased colour pro- 
ceed from pleasure at the handsome manner in which 
Drewett acquitted himself of one of the most embarrassing 
of all our duties— -the admission of a deep obligation ? or was 
it in any manner connected with her interest in me? I 
could not ask, and of course did not learn. This scene, 
however, terminated our intercourse with the Drewetts, for 
the moment ; the boat pulling away immediately afler. 



CHAPTER II. 



(4 



Misplaced in life, 



I know not what I could have been, but feel 
I am not wh&t I should be— let it end.** 

8ardanapalu9. 

Glad enough was I to find the quiet and domestic cha- 
racter of my vessel restored. Lucy had vanished as soon 
as it was proper ; but, agreeably to her request, I got the 
sloop's head down-stream, and began our return-passage, 
without even thinking of putting a foot on the then unknown 
land of Albgny. Marble was too much accustomed to sub- 
mit without mquiry to the movements of the vessel he was 
in, to raise any objections; and the Wallingford, her boat 
in tow, was soon turning down with the tide, aided by a 
light westerly wind, on her homeward course. This chaogfs 
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i kept ail on cteck 80 busy, that it^ag sbttie little ititYie Wei 
saw Lucy again. When we did meet, hoWeVer, I (bund her 

• sad, add full of appreherlsicai. Gfaoe had evidently be^ 
deeply hurt by Rupert's deportment. The ^fect on hdr 

' frame was such^ that it was desirable to let her bb as little 
disturbed as possible. Lucy hopeS she might Ml asleep; 

' Ibr, like an infant, her exhausted |>hysi<^l pow^ris sioagkt 
relief in this resource, almost as often as the state of her 
mind would permit. Her exist^ide, although I did not then 
know it, was like that of the i9ame which flickers in the air, 
«nd which is endangered by the slighteist increase of the 
current to which the lamp may be exposed. 

We succeeded in getting across the Overslaugh without 

' touching, and bad got down among the islands below t)oeji- 
man-s,* when we were met by the new flood. Th^wiad 
dying away to a calm, we were compelled to select a b^rth, 

i and anchor. As soon as we w^re snug, I sought an int^t- 
view witfi Lucy; btit the dear girl aent me word by Chloe 

ithat Grace Svas dozing, and that ehe c^ld not see me jubt 
at that momeiat, as her>presence in the cabin Was necessary 
in order to maintain silence. On receiving this message, I 
ordered the boat hauled up alongside ; Marble, myself and 
Neb got in ; when the black sculled us ashore — Chloe grin- 
ning at the latler's dexterity, as with one hand, and a mere 
play of the wrist, he caused the water to foam under the 
bows of our little bark. ' 

The spot where we landed was a small but lovely gravelly 
cove, that was shaded by three or four enormcfus weeping- 
willows, and presented the very picture of peace; and repose. 
It was altogether a retired and rural bit, there being near it 
no regular landing, no reels for seines, nor any of those 

-Signs that denote a place of resort. A single cottage stood 

i on a small natural terrace, elevated sotoe ten or twelve feet 
above the rich bottom that su^ained the willows. This cot- 

.tage was the very beau idial of rustic neatn^ kad home 

(loomfort. It was of stone, one story in height, with a high 

-pointed roof, and had a Dutch- looking gable that faced tne 

■r- liver, £Uid whidh contained the porch and outer do(»r. Tbe 

' [^ Qacletfians, as pi^dncmn^kl. TUb if a Dukb, not an Indian i&attito, 
' wiiA ikHonfiB' to a, mpaotaUa Ntw Yodc &jmlLf. 
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/Stooes weioe white as tlka driven snow, hMfing been washed 
.A lew weeks before. The windows had the charm of irre- 
gularity ; and everything about the dwelling proclaimed a 
former century, and a regime different from that under 
which we were then. living. In fact, the figures 1698, let in 
as iron braces to the wall of the gable,, announced that the 
house was quite as old as the second structure at Claw- 
bonny. 

The garden of this cottage was not large, but it was in 
admirable order. It ky entirely in the rear of the dwelling ; 
. and behind it, again, a small orchard, containing about a 
hundred trees, on which the fruit began to show itself in 
abundance, lay against the sort of amphitheatre that almost 
enclosed this little noc4c against the intrusion and sight of 
the rest of the world. There were also half a dozen huge 
cherry trees, from which the fruit had not yet altogether 
disappeared, near the house, to which they served the dou- 
ble purpose of ornament and shade. The out-houses seemed 
to be as old as the dwelling, and were in quite as good order. 

As we drew near the shore, I directed Neb to cease scull- 
ing, and sat gazing at this picture of retirement, and, appa- 
rently, of content, while the boat drew towards the gravelly 
beach, under the impetus already received. 

'* This is a hermitage I think I could stand, Miles,^' said 
Marble, whose look had not been off the spot since the mo- 
ment we left the sloop's side. ** This is what I should call 
a human hermitage, and none of your out and out solitudes. 
Room for pigs and poultry ; a nice gravelly beach for yoor 
boat ; good fishing in the offing, I '11 answer for it ; a snug 
shoulder-of-mutton sort of a house ; trees as big as a two- 
decker's lower masts ; and company within hail, should a 
fellow happen to take it into his head that he was getting 
melancholy. This is just the spot I would like to fetch-up 
in, when it became time to go into dock. What a place to 
smoke a segar in is that bench up yonder, under the cherry 
tree ; and grog must have a double flavour alongside of that 
spring of fresh water I" 

" You could become the owner of this very place, Moses, 
and then we should be neighbours, and might visit each 
other by wat0r. It cannot be much more thiein fifty miles 
from this spot to Clawboany." 
Vol. I. — 3 
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^* I dure say, now, that they would think of askiog, for a 
place like thb, as much money as would huy a good whole- 
some ship — a regular A. No. 1." 

«< No such thing ; a thousand or twelve hundred dollars 
would purchase the house, and all the land we can s ec - 
some twelve or fifteen acres, at the most. You have more 
-than two thousand salted away, I know, Moses, between 
prize-money, w^ges, adventures, and other matters." 

** I could hold my head up under two thousand, of a sar- 
tainty. I wish the place was a little nearer Clawtx>nny, say 
eight or ten miles off; and then I do think I should lalk to 
the people about a trade." 

'' It 's quite unnecessary, afler all. I have quite as snug 
a cove, near tl^ creek bluff at Clawbonny, and will build a 
house for you there, you shall not tell from a ship's cabin ; 
that would be more to your fancy." . 

'* 1 've thought of that, too. Miles, and at one time fancied 
it would be a prettyish sort of an idee ; but it won't stand 
logarithms, at all* You may build a room that shall have 
its cabin look, but you canH build one that '11 have a cabin 
natur\ You may get carlins, and transoms, and lockers, 
and bulkheads all right ; but where are you to get your mo- 
tion 1 What 's a cabin without motion 1 It would soon be 
like the sea in the calm latitudes, offensive to the senses. 
No ! none of your bloody motionless cabins for me. If I 'm 
afloat, let me be be afloat ; if I 'm ashore, let me be ashore." 

Ashore we were by this time, the boat's keel grinding 
gently on the pebbles of the beach. We landed and walked 
towards the cottage, there being nothing about the place to 
forbid our taking this liberty. I told Marble we would ask 
for a drink of milk, two cows being in sight, cropping the 
rich herbage of a beautiful little pasture. This expedient at 
first seemed unnecessary, no. one appearing about the place 
to question our motives, or to oppose our progress. When we 
reached the door of the cottage, we found it open, and could 
look within without violating any of the laws of civilization. 
There was no vestibule, or entry ; but the door communi- 
cated directly with a room of some size, and which occupied 
the whole front of the building. I dare say this single room 
was twenty feet square, besides being of a height a little 
greater than^ was then customary in buildings of that class. 
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This apartment was neatness itself. It had a home-made, 
but really pretty, carpet on the floor ; contmned a dozen 
old-fashioned, high-back chairs, in some dark wood; two 
or three tables, in which one might see his face; a cou- 
ple of mirrors of no great size, but of quaint gilded orna- 
ments ; a beaufet with some real china in it ; and the other 
usual articles of a country residence that was somewhat 
above the ordinary farm-houses of the region, and yet as 
much below the more modest of the abodes of the higher 
class. I supposed the cottage to be the residence of some 
small family that had seen more of life than was customary 
with the mere husbandman, and yet not enough to raise it 
much above the level of the husbandman's homely habits." 

We were looking in from the porch, on this scene of rural 
peace and faultless neatness, when an inner door opened in 
the deliberate manner that betokens age, and the mistress 
of the cottage appeared. She was a woman approaching 
seventy, of middle size, a quiet but firm step, and an air of 
health. Her dress was of the fashion of the previous cen- 
tury, plain, but as neat as everything around her — a spot- 
less white apron seeming to bid defiance to the approach of 
anything that could soil its purity. The countenance of this 
old woman certainly did not betoken any of the refinement 
which is the result of education and good company ; but it 
denoted benevolence, a kind nature, and feeling. We were 
saluted without surprise, and invited in, to be seated. 

** It isn't often that sloops anchor here," said the old wo- 
man — lady, it would be a stretch of politeness to call her — 
** their favour^^te places being higher up, and lower down, 
the river." 

f " And how do you account for that, mother ?" asked Mar- 
ble, who seated himself and addressed the mistress of the 
cottage with a seaman's frankness. ** To my fancy, this is 
the best anchorage I 've seen in many a day ; one altogether 
to be coveted. One might be as much alone as he liked, in 
a spot like this, without absolutely turning your bloody 
hermit." 

The old woman gazed at Marble like one who scarce 
knew what to make of such an animal ; and yet her look 
was mild and indulgent. 

'* I account for the boatmen's preferring other places to 
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tbis,'* she sdd, " by tte circumstance that there is no tavern 
here ; while there is oae two miles above, and another two 
miles below us." 

** Vour remark that there is no tavern here, reminds me 
of the necessity of apologizing for coming so boldly to your 
door,'' I answered ; " but we sailors mean no impertinence, 
though we are so often guilty of it in landing." 

" You are heartily welcome. I am glad to see them that 
understand how to treat an old woman kindly, and know 
how to pity and pardon them that do not. At my time of 
life we get to learn the value of fair words and good treats 
nient, for it 's only a short time it will be in our power to- 
show either to our fellow-creatures." 

"Your favourable disposition to your fellows comes from 
living all your days in a spot as sweet as this." 

" I would much rather think that it comes from God. He 
alone is the source of all that is good within us." 

'* Yet a spot like this must have its influence on a charac- 
ter. I dare say you have lived long in this very house, 
which, old as you profess to be, seems to be much older 
than yourself. It has probably been your abode ever sinooi 
your marriage?" 

*' And long before, sir, I was born in this house, as was^ 
my father before me. You are right in saying that I haver 
dwelt in it ever since my marriage, for I dwelt in it long) 
before." 

" This is not very encouraging for my friend here, who 
took such a fancy to your cottage, as we came ashore, as* tO' 
wish to own it ; but I scarce think he will venture to pur« 
chase, now he knows how dear it must be to you." 

*' And has your friend no home*-no place in which to pu( 
his family ?" 

<* Neither home nor family, my good mother," answered 
Marble for himself; *' and so much the greater reason, you 
will think, why I ought to begin to think of getting both as 
soon as possible. I never had father or mother, to my- 
knowledge ; nor house, nor home of any sort, but a slrip. l! 
forgot ; I was a hermit once, and set myself up in that trade, 
vrith a whole island to myself; but I soon gave up all to 
natur', and got out of that scrape as fast as I could. The 
husiceas. didn't suit me." 
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The old wonSan looked at Marble iotentty. I could «ee 
by her countenance that the off-hand, sincere, earnest manr 
ner of the mate had taken some unusual hold of her feelings. 

" Hermit !" the good woman repeated with curiosity ; ** I 
have oflen heard and read of such people ; but you ^re not 
at all like them I have fancied to be hermits." 

^* Another proof I undertook a business for which I was 
not fit. I suppose a man before he sets up for a hermit 
ought to^now something of his ancestors, as one looks to 
the pedigree of a horse in order to find out whether he is fit 
for a racer. Now, as I happen to know nothing of mine, it 
is no wonder I fell into a mistake. It 's an awkward thitig, 
old lady, for a man to be born without a name." 

The eye of our hostess was still bright and full of anima- 
tion, and I never saw a keener look than she fastened on the 
mate, as he delivered himself in this, one of his usual fits of 
misanthropical feeling. 

"And were you born without a name?" she asked, after 
gazing intently at the other. 

" Sartain. Everybody is born with only one name ; but 
I happened to be born without any name at all." 

" This is so extr'or'nary, sir," added our old hostess, 
more interested than I could have supposed possible for a 
stranger to become in Marble's rough bitterness, " that I 
should like to hear how such a thing could be." 

" I am quite ready to tell you all about it, mother ; but, 
as one good turn deserves another, I shall ask you fii^t to 
answer me a few questions about the ownership of this house, 
and cove, and orchard. When you have told your story, I 
am ready to tell mine." 

" I see how it is," said the old woman, in alarm. " You 
are sent here by Mr. Van Tassel, to inquire about the money 
due on the mortgage, and to learn whether it is likely to be 
paid or not." 

" We are not sent here at all, my good old lady," I now 
thought it time to interpose, for the poor woman was very 
obviously much alarmed, and in a distress that even her 
aged and wrinkled countenance could not entirely conceal. 
•* We are just what you see— people belonging to that sloop, 
who have come ashore to stretch their legs, and have never 
8* 
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" Thank Haaven for thcit I" exiclaiRied the old woeiaAi^ 
sjsenHDg to relieve her ^ mind, aa well as body, by a heavy 
Gilgh. " 'Squire Van Tasael is a hard man ; and a widow! 
woman, with no. relative al hand but a grand-darter that ia, 
jiUsI si^cleen, is scarce able to meet him. My poor old hus- 
beiOd always maintained that the money had been paid; boit,. 
now he is dead and gonoi 'Squire Van Tassel brings f0rU») 
the bond and mortgage, and says, ' If you cm prove thai; 
these are paid, I 'm willing to give them up.' " 

*> This is so strange an occurrence,, my deer old lady," 1 1 
observed, *' that you have only to make us acqfuainted witli; 
the facts, to get another supporter in addition to your grand- 
daughter. It is true, I am a stranger, and have come here : 
purely by accident; but Providence sometimes appears tOi 
work in this mysterious manner, and I have a strong pre*- 
sentiment we may be of use to you. Relate your difficul- 
ties, then ; and you shall have the best legal advice in the 
State, should your case require it." 

The old woman seemed embarrassed; but, at the sarnie l 
time, she seemed touched. We were utter strangers to her, 
it is true ; yet there is a language in sympathy which goes • 
bieyond that of the tongue, and which, coming from the heart, . 
goes to the heart. I was quite sincere in my offers, and this : 
sincerity appears to have produced its custonutry fruitst I 
was believed; and, aAer wiping away a tear or two Uiat: 
forced themselves into her eyes, our hostess answered m^. 
a^ frankly as I had offered my aid. 

" You do not look like 'Squire Van Tassel's men, for they 
seem to me to think the place is theirs alr€»ady. Sueh 
craving, covetous creatur's I never before laid eyes on 1 I, 
hope I may trust you ?" 

" Depend on us, mother," cried Marble, giving the old 
woman a cordial squeeze of the hand. " My heart is in 
this business, for my mind was half made up, at first sight, 
to own this spot myself— ^by honest purchase, you '11 under- 
stand me, and not by any of your land-shark tricks — and, . 
such being the case, you can easily think I'm not inclined 
to let this Mr. Tassel have it." 

** It would be almost as sorrowful a thing ta 9cU this 
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finning aU she SAid ia wqrds, " as to have it torn from me, 
b]r knftvea. I have told you, that even^my father was born 
in this, very houses I wits his^ oply child ; and when God 
called him away, which he did about twelve years afler my 
marriage^ the little farm came to me, of course* Mine, it 
\w>uld have been at this moment, without let or hindx^tqce. 
of any sont, but for a iault committed in early youth. Ah ! 
my friends^ it is hopeless iq dp evil, and expect to escape the i 
consequence." 

'* The evil you have done, my good mother," returned 
Marble, endeavouring to console the^ poor cr^sJtu^, down 
whose cheeks the tears now fairly began to run ; " the evil 
ymi have done, my gpod mother, can be no great mitten 
If it was a question about a rough tar like myself, or even 
of Mtles there^ who 's a sort of sesi'saint, something might 
he made of it, I make no doubt; but your account must he. 
pretty much all credit, and no debtor." 

<^That is a state that befalls none of earth, my young, 
friend," — Marble was young, compared to his companion,, 
though a plump fifty, — ^* My sin was no less thao to break 
one of God's commandments." 

I could see that my mate was a good deal confounded at, 
this ingenuous admission ; for* in his eyes, breaking the 
commandments was either killing, stealings or blaspheming. 
The other sins of the decalogue he had come by habit; tQr 
regard as peccadilloes. 

*' I think this must be a mistake, mother," he said, in. a 
sort of consoling tone. **You may have fallen into some 
oversights, or mistakes ; but this breaking of the command- 
ments is rather serious sort of work." 

"Tet I broke the fiflh ; I forgot to honour my father and 
mother. Nevertheless, the Lord has been gracious ; for my^ 
days have already reached threescore-and-ten. But this is 
His goodness^— not any merit of my own !" 

" Is it not a proof that the error has been forgiven ?" I 
ventured to remark. " If penitence can purchase peace, I 
feel certain you have earned that relief." . 

" One never knows ! I think this calamity of the n)ort- 
gage, and the danger I run of dying without a roof to cover 
Boy ho^d, may he all traced up to that one act of disob^dir 
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ence. I have been a mother myself — may say I am a 
mother now, for my grand-daughter is as dear to me as was 
her blessed mother — and it is when we look down^ rather 
than when we look up, as ft might be, that we get to under* 
stand the true virtue of this commandment." 

" If it were impertinent curiosity that instigates the ques- 
tion, my old friend," I added, ** it would not be in my power 
to look you in the face, as I do now, while begging you to 
let me know your difficulties. Tell them in your own man- 
ner, but tell them with confidence; for, I repeat, we have 
the power to assist you, and can command the best legal 
advice of the country." 

Again the old woman looked at me intently through her 
spectacles ; then, as if her mind was made up to confide in 
our honesty, she disburthened it of its secrets. 

" It would be wrong to tell you a part of my story, with- 
out telling you all," she began ; " for you might think Van 
Tassel an^ his set are alone to blame, while my conscience 
tells me that little has happened that is not a just punishment 
for my great sin. You '11 have patience, therefore, with an 
old woman, and hear her whole tale ; for mine is not a time 
of life to mislead any. The days of white-heads are num- 
bered ; and, was it not for Kitty, the blow would not be quite 
so hard on me. You must know, we are Dutch by origin — 
come of the ancient Hollanders of the colony — and were 
Van Duzers by name. It 's like, friends," added the good 
woman, hesitating, " that you are Yankees by birth ?" 

" I cannot say I am," I answered, " though of English 
extraction. My family is long of New York, but it 
does not mount back quite as far as the time of the Hol- 
landers." i 

" And your friend ? He is silent ; perhaps he is of New 
England ? I would not wish to hurt his feelings, for my 
story will bear a little hard, perhaps, on his love of home." 

'< Never mind me, mother, but rowse it all up like entered 
cargo," said Marble, in his usual bitter way when alluding 
to his own birth. " There 's not the man breathing that one 
can speak more freely before on such matters, than Moses 
Marble." 

" Marble ! — that 's a. hard name,", returned the wopnan^ 
slightly smiling ; *^ but a name is not a heart. My parents 
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yf^re Dutch ; and yon may have- faeatd how it'was be^re^ 
the Revolution, between the Dutch and the Yankees* Near 
neighbours, they did not love each otter. The Yankees 
said the Dutch were fools, and the- Dutch, said the Yankees 
were knaves^ Now, as you may easily suppose, I was born 
before the Revolution, when Kin^ G^rge II. was on the 
throne and ruled the country ; and though it was long afler 
the English got to be our masters, it was before our people 
had forgotten their language and their traditions. My father 
himself was bom afler the En^ish governors came among; 
us, as I've heard him say; but it niatteired hot^-*he lov^i 
Holland to the last, and the customs of his fathers." 
- ** All quite right, mcrther," said Marble, a littie impatient4 
ly ; '* but what of all that ? It 's as natural for a Dutchraao . 
to love Holland, as it is for an E^nglishmah to love Hollands. 
I 've been in the Low Countries, and must say it 's a musk- 
rat sort of a life the people lead ; neither afloat nor ashore." 

The old woman regardi^ Marble with more respect aflec: 
this deelarmtioft; fbr in thM day, a travelled man was highly - 
esteemed among us; Icl her eyes, it was a greater exploit 
to have seen Amsterdam,' than it would now be to visit Jeru^ > 
salem. Indeed, it is getting rather discreditableto a man^ 
of the world not to have sees the Pyramids, the Red Sea, 
and the Jordan. 

^' My father loved it not the less^ though he never setw: 
the land '• of his ancestors," resumed the old woman. ** Not* ; 
withstanding the jealousy of the Yankees, among us Dutch, 
and the mutual dislike, many of the former came among us) 
to seek their fortunes. They are not a home-staying peopley^ 
it weald seem ; and I cannot deny that cases^ have happened 
in which they have been known to get away the farms of 
some of the Netherlands stock, in a way that it would have 
bten better not to have happened." 

** Yott speak considerately, my dear woman," I remarked* 
*^and like one that has charity for ail human failing." 

"I ought to do so for my own sins, and I ought to do so 
to them of New England : for my own husband -was -of that> 
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" Ay, now the story is coming round regularlyy Miles^" 
nid Marble, noddmg his head in approbation. *^ It will touch 
on love next, and, if trouble do not follow, set me down as 
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an ill-nat'red old bachelor. Love in a man's heart is Hke 
getting heated cotton, or shifting ballast, into a ship's bold." 

** I must confess to it," continued our hostess, smiling in 
spite of her real sorrows — sorrows that were revived by thus 
recalling the events of her early life — " a young man of 
Yankee birth came among us as a schoolmaster, when I 
was only fifteen. Our people were anxious enough to have 
us all taught to read English, for many had found the dis- 
advantage of being ignorant of the language of their rulers, 
and of the laws. I was sent to Greorge Wetmore's school, 
like most of the other young people of the neighbourhood, 
and remained his scholar for three years. If you were on 
the hill above the orchard yonder, you might see the school- 
house at this moment ; for it is only a short walk from our 
place, and a walk that I made four times a day for just three 
years." 

*^ One can see how the land lies now," cried Marble, light- 
ing a segar, for he thought no apology necessary for smok- 
ing under a Dutch roof. ^' The master taught his scholar 
something more than he found in the spelling-book, or the 
catechism. We'll take your word about the school-house, 
seeing it is out of view." 

" It was out of sight, truly, and that may have been the 
reason my parents took it so hard when Greorge Wetmore 
asked their leave to marry me. This was not done until he 
had walked home with me, or as near home as the brow of 
yon hill, for a whole twelvemonth, and had served a servi- 
tude almost as long, and as patient, as that of Jacob for. 
Rachel." . 

'^ Well, mother, how did the old people receive the ques- 
tion ? like good-natured parents, I hope, for George's sake.'-' 

*^ Rather say like the children of Holland, judging of the 
children of New England. They would not hear of it, but 
wished me to marry my own cousin, Petrus Storm, who was 
not greatly beloved even in his own family." 

^* Of course you down anchor, and said you never would 
quit the moorings of home?" 

" If I rightly understand you, sir, I did something very 
different. I got privately married to Oeorge, and he kept 
school near a twelvemonth longer, up behind the hill, though 
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most of the ymiag women were taken aw«y from his 
teaching." 

*< Ay, the old way ; the door was locked after the horse 
was stolen ! Well, you were married, mother " 

** Afler a time, it was necessary for me to visit a kinswo- 
man who lived a little down the river. There my first child 
was born, unknown to my parents ; and Greorge gave it ia 
charge to a poor woman who had lost her own babe, for we 
were still afraid to let our secret be known to my parents. 
Now commenced the punbhment for breaking the fifth 
commandment." 

''How's that. Miles?" demanded Moses. ''Is it ag'in 
the commandments for a married woman to have a son ?" 

" Certainly not, my friend ; though it is a breach of the 
commandments not to honour our parents. This good wo- 
man alludes to her marrying contrary to the wishes of her 
father and mother." 

" Indeed I do, sir, and dearly have I been punished for it. 
In a few weeks I returned home, and was followed by the 
sad news of the death of my first-born. The grief of these 
tidings drew the secret from me ; and nature spoke so loud 
in the hearts of my poor parents, that they forgave all, took 
Greorge home, and ever afterwards treated him as if he also 
had been their own child. But it was too late ; had it hap- 
pened a few weeks earlier, my own precious babe might 
have been »Eived to me." 

" You cannot know that, mother ; we all die when our 
time comes." 

" His time had not come. The miserable wretch to whom 
George trusted the boy, exposed him among strangers, to 
save herself trouble, and to obtain twenty dollars at as cheap 
a rate as possible " 

" Hold !" I interrupted. " In the name of Heaven, my 
good woman, m what year did this occur ?" 

Marble looked at me in astonishment, though he clearly 
had glimpses of the object of my question. 

" It was in the month of June, 17 — . For thirty long, long 
years, I supposed my child had actually died ; and then the 
mere force of conscience told me the truth. The wretched 
woman could not xrnrry the secret with her into the graVOi 
and she sent for me to hear the sad revelation." 
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a tomb-stone, in a marble- worker's yard, in town ; in tbe 
yard of a man whose n^n was Durfee?' I said, as rapidly 
as I couki speak. 

^^ ShiB (Hd, indeed ! though it is a marvel to me that a 
UtrsBger should know this. What will be God's pieasuid 
»ext1" 

Marble groaaed. He Md his face in his hands, while the 
poor woman looked from cme of as to the other, in faewit* 
dered expec^tion of what was to jR:»llow. I could not leave 
her long in doubt ; but, preparing her for what was to fol« 
low, by little and' little I gav&her to understand that the man 
she saw before her was her aon. Afler half a century of 
sQparatiofi, the mother and^hild had thus been thrown toge- 
Uier by the agency of an inscrutable Providenoel The 
reader will readily anticipate the character oi the explana- 
tions that succeeded. Of the truth of the circumetences 
there oould not be a i^adow of doubt, when ever^hing was 
selated and compared. Mrs. Wetmore had ascertained from 
her unfaithful nurse the history of her child as far as the 
alms-house ; but thirty years had lefl a gap in the informa- 
tion she received, and it was impossible for her to obtain the 
laame under which he had lefl that institution. The Revo- 
lution was just over when she made her application, and it 
was l^hought that some of the books had been tak^i away by 
a refugee. Still, there were a plenty of persons to supply 
traditions and conjecture ; and so anxious were she and her 
husband to trace these groundless reports to their confirma- 
|ipn or refutation, that much money and time were thrown 
*f^way in the fruitless attempts. At length, one of the old 
attendants of the children's department was discovered, who 
professed to know the whole history of the child brought 
fr^oifn thp stone-cutter's yard. This woman doubtless was 
honest, but her tnemory had deceived her. She said that 
the boy h€(d been called Stone, instead of Marble ; a mistake 
that was natural enough in itself, but which was probably 
owing to the fact that another child of the first name had 
really lefl the institution a few months before Moses took hi^ 
]eave. This Aaron Stooe bad been traoed, first, as an ap* 
pipptice to a traclesmim ; thenee into a v^ment of foot » 
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the Brit^h army» which re^ment had accoriipanied the real 
of the forces, at tbe evacuatioo, November 25th, 1783. 

The Welniores fancied they were now on the track of 
their child. He was traced dowa to a period within a twelve- 
month of that of. the search, and was ptrobably to be found 
in England, still wearing the livery of the king* After a 
long consultation between the disconsolate parents, it was 
deternnined that George Wetmore should sail for England 
in the hope of recovering their son. But, by this time, mo- 
ney was scarce. These worthy people were enabled to live 
in comfort on their little farm, but they were not rich in 
cash. All the loose coin was ^ne in the previous search, 
and even a small debt had been contracted to enable them 
to proceed as far as they had. No alternative remained but 
tp mortgage their hoQ\e. This was done with great reluc- 
tance ; but what will not a parent do for his child 1 A coun- 
try lawyer, of the name of Van Tcwsel, was ready- enough 
to advance five hundred on a place that was worth quite 
three thousand dollars. This man was one of the odious 
class of country usurers^ a set. of cormorants that is so much 
worse than their town counterparts, because their victims 
are usually objects of real, and not speculative distress, and 
as ignorant and unpractised as they are necessitous. It is 
wonderful with what far-sighted patience one of these 
wretches will bide his time, in order to effect a favourite 
acquisition. Mrs. Wetmore's little farm was very desirable 
to this 'Squire Van Tassel, for reasons in addition to its 
intrinsic value ; and for years nothing could be kinder and 
more neighbourly than his indulgence. Interest was allowed 
to accumulate, until the whole debt amounted to the sum of 
a thousand dollars. In the mean time the father went to 
England, found the soldier afler much trouble and expense, 
ascertained that Stone knew his parents, one of whom had 
died in the alms-house, and spent all his money. 

Years of debt and anxiety succeeded, until the father sunk 
under his misfortunes. An only daughter also died, leaving 
Kit(y a legacy t<^ her widowed mother, the othet parent hav. 
ing died even before her birth. Thus was Katharine Van 
Duzer, pur old hostess, lefl to struggle on nearly alone, at 
the decline of life, with a poverty that was daily increasing, 
>rears, and this infant grand<daughter. Just before his 
Vol. I. — 4 
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death, however, Greorge Wetinore had succeeded in selling 
a portion of his farm, that which was least valuable to him- 
self) and with the money he paid off Van Tassel's mortgage. 
This was his own account of the matter, and he showed to 
his wife Van Tassel's receipt, the money having been paid 
at the county town, where the bond. and mortgage could not 
be then produced. This was shortly before Wetmore's last 
illness. A twelvemonth after his death, the widow was ad- 
vised to demand the bond, and to take the mortgage off 
record. But the receipt was not to be found. With a wo- 
man's ignorance of such matters, the widow let this fact 
leak out; and her subsequent demand for the release was 
met with a counter one fof evidence of payment. This was 
the commencement of Van Tassel's hostile attitude ; and 
things had gone as far as a foreclosure, and an advertisement 
for a sale, when the good woman thus opportunely discovered 
her son I 



CHAPTER III. 

I charge yon by the law. 
Whereof yoB are a welUdeierring pillar. 
Proceed to judgment : by my soul I swear 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me : I stay here gd. my bond. 

Shyloch 

It is not easy to describe the immediate effect of this dis- 
covery on either of the parties most concerned. Not a 
doubt remained on the mind of either, after the facts were 
explained, of the reality of the relationship ; for that was so 
simply proved, as to- place the circumstance beyond all dis- 
pute. Mrs. Wetmore thought of her lost son as of an inno- 
cent smiling babe ; and here she found him a red-faced, hard- 
featured, weather-beaten tar, already verging towards age, 
and ^ man of manners that were rough, if not rude. She 
could not at first possess any knowledge of the better points 
in his character, and was compelled to receive this booQ 
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from Providence as it was offered. Nevertheless, a mother's 
love is not easily dissatisfied, or smothered ; and, ere I left 
the house, I could see the old woman's eyes fixed on Marble 
with an expression of interest and tenderness they had not 
manifested previously to the revelations. 

As for the mate himself, now that the fondest wish of his 
life was so unexpectedly gratified, he was taken so much by 
surprise that he appeared to think something was wanting. 
He found his mother the reputable widow of a reputable 
man, of a class in life quite equal to his own, living on a 
property that was small, certainly, and involved, but pro- 
perty that had been long in her family. The truth was, 
Marble felt so much at this unlooked-for appeal to his 
gentler feelings, that one of his stern nature did not know 
how to answer it on the emergency ; and the obstinacy of 
his temperament rather induced him to resist, than to yield 
to such unwonted sentiments. I could see he was satisfied 
with his mother, while he was scarcely satisfied with him* 
self; and, with a view to place both parties in truer positions, 
I desired Moses to walk down and look at the boat, while I 
remained alone with his new-found parent. This was not 
done, however, until all the explanations had been made, 
and the mother^had both blessed and wept over her child. 
It was done, indeed, principally to relieve Marble from the 
oppression of feeling created by this very scene. 

As soon as alone with Mrs. Wetmore, I explained to her 
my own connection with Marble, and gave her a sort of 
apologetic account of his life and character, keeping down 
the weak points, and dwelling on the strong. I set her mind 
at ease, at once, on the subject of the farm ; for, should the 
worst happen, her son had double the amount of mone^ that 
would be necessary to discharge the mortgage. 

*^ The debt was incurred, my dear Mrs. Wetmore, in his 
behalf; and he will be happy to discharge it on the spot. I 
would advise you to pay the money at once. Should the 
receipt ever be found, this Van Tassel will be obliged to 
refund ; for, though the law winks at mafiy wrongs, it will 
not wink at one so atrocious as this, provided you can satisfy 
it with proof. I shall leave Moses- " 

" His name is Oloff, or Oliver, interrupted the old woman, 

gerly ; ** I named him afler my own father, and had him 
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duly christened, before he was entrusted to the nurse, in the 
hope it might soften his grandfather's heart, when he came 
to know of my marriage. Oloff Van Duzer Wetmore is his 
leal name." 

I smiled to think of Marble's sailing under such an appel* 
latiGtn, and was about to suggest a compromise* when the 
subject of our discourse returned. The mate had regained 
his composure during the half-hour he had been absent ; and 
I saw by the kind glance he threw on his mother, whose 
look answered his own more naturally than I could have 
hoped, diat things were getting right ; and, by way of re- 
moving the awkwardness of excessive seiusibility, I pursued 
the discourse. 

" We were talking of your true name, Moses, as you 
came in," I said. '^ It will never do for you to hail by one 
name, while your mother hails by another. You '11 have to 
cut adrifl from Moses Marble altogether." 

"Ifldo, maylbe " 

" Hush, hush — you forget wheie you are, and in whose 
presence you stand." 

'* I hope my son will soon learn that he is always in the 
presence of his God," observed the mother, plaintively. 

" Ay, ay — that 's all right, mother, and you shall do with 
me just what you please in any of them matters ; but as for 
not being Moses Marble, you might as well ask me not to 
be myself. I should be another man, to change my name. 
A fellow might as well go without clothes, as go without a 
name ; and mine came so hard, I don't like to part with it. 
No, no— had it come to pass, now, that my parents had been 
a king and a queen, and that I was to succeed 'em on the 
throne, I should reign as King Moses Marble, or not T&m 
at all." 

« You '11 think better of this, and take out a new register 
under your lawful designation." 

" I '11 tell you what I '11 do, mother, and that will satisfy 
all parties. I '11 bend on the old name to the new one, and 
sail under both."* 

^' I care not how you are called, my son, so long as no 
one has need to blush for the name you bear. This gentle- 
man tells me you are an honest and true-hearted man ; and 
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those are blessings for which I shall never ces^ to thank 
God." 

*^ Miles has been singing my praises, has be ! I can tell 
you, mother, you had need look out for Miles's tongue* 
Natur' intended him for a lawyer, and it 's mere accident 
his being a sailor, though a capital one he is. But what 
may be my name, according to law ?" 

♦* Oloff Van Duser Wetmore Moses Marble, according to 
your own expedient of sailing under all your titles. You 
can ring the changes, however, and call yourself Moses 
Oloff Marble Van Duser Wetmore, if you like that better." 

Moses laughed, and as I saw that both he and his new- 
found mother were in a fit state to be lefl together, and that 
the sun now wanted but an hour or two of setting, I rose to 
take my leave. 

" You will remain with your mother to-night, Marble," I 
observed. " I will keep the sloop at an anchor until I can 
see you in the morning, when we will settle the future a 
little more deliberately." 

'^ I should not like to lose my son so soon afler finding 
him," the old woman anxiously remarked. 

" No fear of me, mother— I berth under your roof to- 
night, and so many more in the bargain, that you '11 be glad 
enough to be rid of me in the end." 

I then lefl the house, followed by Marble, towards the 
boat. As we reached the little piece of bottom-land, I heard 
a sort of suppressed sob from the mate, and, turning round» 
was surprised to see the tears running down his sun-burned 
cheeks. His wrought-up feelings had at last obtained the 
mastery ; and this rude, but honest creature, had fairly given 
in, under the excitement of this strange admixture of joy» 
wonder, shame, and natural emotion. I took his hand, gave 
it a hearty squeeze, but said nothing ; though I stopped, un- 
willing to go nearer to Neb until my companion had re- 
gained his composure. This he did, sufficiently to speak, 
in the course of a minute or two. 

*• It 's all like a dream to me, Miles," Moses at length 
muttered — " more out of natur* like, than setting up for a 
hermit." 

'* You '11 soon get accustomed to the change. Marble ; then 
everything will seem in the ordinary way, and natural." 
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*^ Tb think of my being a son, and having a real, living 
mother !" 

"You must have known that you had parents onoe, 
though you are fortunate in finding one of them alive at 
your time of life." 

"And she an honest woman! A mother the Presid^it 
of the United States, or the first commodore in the navy, 
needn't be ashamed of!" 

" All that is fortunate, certainly ; especially the first." 

" She 's a bloody good-looking old woman in the bargain. 
I 'II have her dressed up and carry her down to town, the 
first opportunity." 

" What would you give an old woman that trouble fori 
You '11 think better of these matters, in the long run^" 

" Better ! Yes, I '11 take her to Philadelphia, and perhaps 
to Baltimore. There's the gardens,* and the theatres, and 
the museums, and lots of things that I dare say the dear old 
soul never laid eyes on." 

"I'm mistaken in your mother, if she would not prefer 
a church to all of them put together." 

" Well, there 's churches in all of them towns. Put it on 
a religious footing, if you will, and I ought to take my mo- 
ther as soon as poasible down to York. She 's old, you see, 
and cannot live for ever, just to oblige me ; and here has. 
she been tied down to one church all her days, giving her 
no ch'ice nor opportunity. I dare say, now, variety is just 
as agreeable in religion, as in anything else." 

" You are nearer right there, Moses, than you think your-r 
self, possibly. But we can talk of all these things to-mor- 
row. A good night's rest will give us cooler h^ds in the 
morning." 

" I shall not sleep a wink for thinkhig of it. No, no-^ 
I '11 make the old lady pack up before breakfast, and w^li 
sail in the sloop. I '11 take her aboard the Dawn with me 
in town, and a comfortable time we '11 have of it in her 
cabins. She has as good state-rooms as a yacht." 

There were no liners in those days ; but a ship with two 
eabins was a miracle of convenience. 

" Your mother will hardly suit a ship, Moses ; and a.sh^n 
will hardly suit your mother." 

How oan any of ua know that till we tiy? If I 'm a 
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diip of the old block, they '11 take to each other like rum 
and water. If I 'm to go out in the ship, I 'm far from cer- 
tain I 'U not take the old woman to sea with me." 

*^ You '11 probably remain at home, now that you have n 
home, and a mother, and other duties to attend to. I and 
my concerns will be but secondary objects with you here* 
ailer, Mr. Wetmore." 

** Wetmore be d— d ! D'ye mean. Miles, that I 'm to gi\re 
up my calling, give up the sea, give up you ?" 

^* You wished to be a hermit once, and found it a little too 
solitary ; had you a companion or two, you would, have been 
satisfi^, you said. Well, here is everything you can wish ; 
a mother, a niece, a house, a farm, bams, out-houses, garden 
and orchard; and, seated on that porch, you can smoke 
segars^ take your grog, look at the crafl going vp and down 
the Hudson " 

" Nothing but so many bloody sloops," growled the mate. 
" Such in-and-in fore-and-aflers that their booms won't stay 
guyed-out, even afler you've been at the pains to use a 
hawser." 

" Well, a sloop is a pleasant object to a sailor, when he 
can get nothing better. Then there is this Mr. Van Tassel 
to settle with — you may have a ten years' law-suit on your 
hands, to amuse you." 

** I 'II make short work with that scamp, when I fall in 
with him. You 're right enough, Miles ; that affair must be 
settled before I can lifl an anchor. My mother tells me he 
lives hard by, and can be seen, at any moment, in a quarter 
of an hour. I 'II pay him a visit this very night." 

This declaration caused me to pause. I knew Marble too 
well, not to foresee trouble if he were left to himself in a 
matter of this nature, and thought it might be well to inquire 
farther into the affair. Sailors do everything off-hand. Mrs. 
Wetmore telling me that her son's statement was true, on 
my going back to the house to question her in the matter, 
and ofileringus the use of an old-fashioned one-horse chaise, 
that the only farm-labourer she employed was just therf get- 
ting ready to go in, in quest of Kitty, I availed myself of the 
opportunity, took the printed advertisement of the sale to 
read as we went along, obtained our directions, and off Mar- 
Us and I went in quests of the usurer. 
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There would be sufficient time for all our purposes. It is 
true that the horse, like the house, its owner, the labourer, 
the chaise, and all we had yet seen about Willow CJove, as 
we had learned the place was called, was old ; but he was 
the more safe and sure. The road led up the ascent by a 
ravine, through which it wound its way very prettily ; the 
labourer walking by our side to point out the route, after we 
should reach the elevation of the country that stretched 
inland. 

The view from the height, as it might be termed in refer- 
ence to the river, though it was merely on the level of the 
whole region in that portion of the State, was both extensive 
and pretty. Willow Grove, as Marble called his mother's 
place three or four times, while our horse was working his 
way up the ascent, looked more invitingly than ever, with 
its verddnt declivities, rich orchards, neat cottage, all en- 
sconced behind the sheltering cover of the river heights. 
Inland, we saw a hundred farms, groves without number, 
divers roads, a hamlet within a mile of us, an old-fashioned 
extinguisher-looking church-spire, and various houses of 
wood painted white, with here and there a piece of rustic 
antiquity in bricks, or stone, washed with lime, or some 
livelier paint ; for the Dutch of New York had brought the 
habits of Holland with them, delighting in colours. This 
relief may be desirable in a part of the world where the 
eternal green of the meadows in a manner fatigues the_eye ; 
but certainly the grey of nature has no just competitor in the 
tints of the more artificial portions of the ordinary landscape. 
White may make a scene look gay ; but it can never lend 
it dignity, or the solemn hues that so of^en render the love- 
liness of a view impressive, as well as sweet. When this 
glaring colour reaches the fences, it gives the prettiest land- 
scape the air of a bleaching-yard,, or of a great laundry, 
with the clothes hung out to dry I 

The guidQ pointed out to us the house of Van Tassel, and 
another at which we should find Kitty, who was to be 
brought home by us on our return. Understanding the 
course and distance, we put to sea without any misgivings. 
The horse was no flyer, and Marble and I had plenty of 
leisure to arrange preliminaries before reaching the door to 
which we were bound. After some consultation, and a good 
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deal of discussion, I succeeded in persuading my coRipanioa 
it would not be wisest to break ground by flogging the at- 
torney — a procedure to which he was strongly inclined. It 
was settled, however, he was at once to declare himself to 
be Mrs. Wetmore's son, and to demand his explanations in 
that character ; one that would clearly give him every claim 
to be heard. 

<« I know what these usurers, as you call 'em, Miles, must 
be," said the mate. " They are a sort of in-shore pawn- 
brokers ; and the Lord have mercy on them, for I '11 have 
none. I 've had occasion to pawn a watch, or a quadrant, 
in my time ; and bloody poor prices does a fellow get for 
his goods and chattels. Yes, yes ; I '11 let the old gentleman 
know, at once, I'm Van Duzer Oloff Marble Wetmore 
Moses, or whatever 's my name ; and will stand up for the 
right in a fashion that will surprise him : but what are you 
to do in the mean time ?" 

It struck me, if I could get Marble to attempt practising a 
sort of ruse^ it would have the efiect to prevent his resorting 
to club-law, towards which I knew he had a strong natural 
disposition, and of which I was still a little afraid. With 
this object, then, I conceived the following scheme. 

** You shall simply introduce me as Mr. Miles Walling- 
ford," I said, ** but in a formal manner, that may induce 
this Mr. Van Tassel to imagine I 'm a sort of lawyer ; and 
this may have the efiect to awe him, and bring him toHerms 
the easier. Do not say I am a lawyer, for that will not be 
true, and it will also be awkward falling back when the 
truth comes to be known." 

Marble took the idea, and seemed pleased with it, though 
he affirmed that there could be no such thing as acting law- 
yer without lying a little, and that " the truth was too good 
for one of your bloody usurers." I got him trained, how- 
ever, by the time we reached the door ; and we alighted as 
well prepared for our task as coald be expected. 

There was nothing about the residence of 'Squire Van 
Tassel to denote the grasping money-dealer, unless a cer- 
tain negligence of the exterior might be supposed to betray 
the abode of such a man. His friends wished to ascribe 
this to an indifference to appearances ; but the multitude, 
more accurately imputed it to parsimony. When the very soul 
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gets to be absorbed in the process of rolling gold over and 
over, in order to Dtiake it accumulate, the spirit grudges the 
withdrawal of the smallest fraction from the gainful pursuit; 
and here lies the secret of the disdain of appearances that^ 
is so generally to be met with in this description of persons. 
Beyond this air of negligence, however, the dwelling of Van 
Tassel was not to be distinguished from those of most of the 
better houses of that part of the country. Our application 
for admission was favourably received, and, in a minute, we 
were shown into the attorney's office. 

'Squire Van Tassel, as this man was universally termed, 
eyed us keenly as we entered, no doubt with a view to 
ascertain if we were borrowers. I might possibly have 
passed for one of that character, for I aimed at looking 
serious and thoughtful ; but I would defy any man to mis* 
take Moses for one who came on such an errand. He 
looked more like a messenger sent by the Father of Sin, to 
demand the payment of a certain bond that had been signed 
in blood, and of which the fatal pay-day had at length 
arrived. I had to give the skirt of his coat a pull, in order 
to recall him to our agreement, else I do think the first salu- 
tation received by the attorney, would have been a broad- 
side in anything but words. The hint succeeded, and 
Marble permitted our host to open the communications. 

Squire Van Tassel had a very miserly exterior. He even 
looked ill fed ; though doubtless this appearance was more 
a consequence of habit of body, than of short-feeding. He 
wore spectacles with black rims, and had the common prac- 
tice of looking over them at objects at a distance, which 
gave him an air still more watchful than that which he 
imbibed from character. His stature was small, and his 
years about sixty, an age when the accumulation of money 
begins to bring as much pain as pleasure ; for it is a period 
of life when men cannot fail to see the termination of their 
earthly schemes. Of all the passions, however, avarice is 
notoriously that which the latest loosens its hold on the 
humao heart. 

" Your servant, gentlemen," commenced the attorney, in 
a manner that was civil enough ; " your servant ; I beg you 
to help yourselves to chairs." We all three took seats, at 
this invitation. '* A pleasant evening," eyeing us still nK>rd 
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keenly over his glasses, " and weather that is good for the 
crops. If the wars continue much longer in Europe," 
another look over the glasses, '* we shall sell all the sub- 
stance out of our lands, in order to send the belligerents 
wheat. I begin to look on real estate security as consfdera- 
bly less valuable than it W£is, when hostilities commenced in 
1793, and as daily growing less and less so." 

"Ay, you may say that," Marble bluntly answered; 
" particularly the farms of widows and orphans." 

The "'Squire" was a little startled at this unexpected 
reply. He looked intently at each of us again, over the 
spectacles ; and then asked, in a manner divided between 
courtesy and authority — 

"May I inquire your names, and the object of this 
visit?" 

" Sartain," said Marble. " That 's reasonable and your 
right. We are not ashamed of our names, nor of our 
errand. As for the last, Mr. Van Tassell, you '11 know i%- 
sooner than you will wish to know it'; but, to begin at the 
right end, this gentleman wfth me, is Mr. Miles Walling* 
ford, a partic'lar friend of old Mrs. Wetmore, who lives a 
bit down the road yonder, at a farm called Willow Grove ; 
'Squire Wallingford, sir, is her friend, and my friend, and 
I've great pleasure in making you acquainted with him." 

"I am happy to see the gentleman," answered Van 
Tassel, taking another look, while at the same time be 
glanced his eye at an alphabetical list of the attorneys and 
counsellors, to see what place I occupied among them. 
" Very happy to see the gentleman, who has quite lately 
commenced practice, I should think by his age, and my not 
remembering the name." 

" There must be a beginning to all things, Mr. Van Tas- 
sel," I replied, with a calmness that I could see the old 
usurer did not like. 

" Very true, sir, and I hope your future success will be 
in proportion to the lateness of your appearance at the bar. 
Your companion has much more the air of a sailor than of 
a lawyer." — ^This was true enough, there being no mis- 
taking Marble's character, though I had put on a body-coat 
to come ashore in ; — ^'* I presume he is not in the practice." 

" That remains to be seen, sir," answered Marble. " Ilav* 
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ing told you my friend's name, Mr. V^n Tassel, I wiM now 
tell you my own. I am called Moses Marble Wetmore Van 
Duser Oloff, sir, or some such bloody thing ; and you 're 
welcome to take your pick out of the whole list. I'll 
answer to either of them aliases." 

<* This is so extraordinary and unusual, gentlemen, I 
scarce know what to make of it. Has this visit any con* 
nection with Mrs. Wetmore, or her farm, or the mortgage I 
have been foreclosing on the last ?" 

'' It has, sir ; and I am that Mrs. Wetmore's son -^ yes 
sir, the only child of that dear, good, old soul." 

" The son of Mrs. Wetmore 1" exclaimed Van Tassel, both 
surprised and uneasy. '' I knew there was a son ; but I 
have been always told it was impossible to find him. I see 
no resemblance, sir, in you to either George Wetmore, or 
Kitty Van Duser." 

Now this was not altogether true. As for George Wet- 
more, they who had known him in middle age, afterwards 
declared that Moses did resemble him greatly ; while J, 
myself, could trace in the mouth and milder expression of 
the. mate's features, a strong likeness to the subdued charac- 
ter of his aged mother's face. This resemblance would not 
have been observed, in all probability, without a knowledge 
of the affinity that existed between the parties ; but, with 
that knowledge, it Was not easy to overlook. 

" Resemblance !" repeated Marble, much^ in the tone of 
one who is ready to quarrel on the slightest provocation ; 
" how should there be any resemblance, after the life I 've 
led. In the first place, I was carried out of my mother's 
sight in less than ten days after I was born. Then I was 
placed on a tombstone, by way of encouragement ; afler 
which, they sent me to live among paupers. I ran away at 
ten years old, and went to sea, where I 've played the part 
of man-of-war's-man, privateer's-man, smuggler, mate, mas- 
ter, and all hands ; everything, in short, but a pirate and 
mutineer. I 've been a bloody hermit, Mr. Van Tassel, and 
if that won't take the resemblance to anything human out 
of a fellow, his face is as unchangeable as that on a goli 
coin." 

" All this, Mr. Wallingford, is so unintelligible to me, 
that I shall have to ask you to explain it." 
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" I can only add to it, sir, my belief that every word you 
hear is true. I am satisfied that this is, in a iegal sense, 
Oloff Van Duser Wetmore, the only surviving child of 
Greorge Wetmore and Catharine Van Duser. He has come 
to see you in relation to a claim you are said to hold 
against the farm his mother inherited from her parents." 

*' Said to hold ! — I certainly do hold George Wetmore's 
bond, secured by a mortgage signed by his wife, balance 
due, including interest and costs, $963 42 ; and I am pro- 
ceeding to sell, under the statute. One sale has been post- 
poned, to oblige the widow ; for a merciful man would not 
wish Xo press a single and aged woman, though I 've lain 
out of my money a very long time. You are aware, sir, 
that I lose all my interest on interest, and must take up with 
just what the law will give ; hardship enough in active 
times like these, when not a day fosses that something good 
does not offer in the way of purchasing the best of securi- 
ties, at liberal discounts. Trade is so lively, now, Mr. 
Walllngford, that men will almost sell their souls for 
money." 

*^ I rather think, sir, that some men will do this at all 
times ; nay, do it hourly, daily. But, I am instructed" — I 
could not help acting the counsel a little, on the occasion — 
" I am instructed that the bond of George Wetmore is paid 
in full." 

^y How can that be, sir, while I still hold bond and mort- 
gage ? As a business man, you must understand the value 
to be attached to the idle tales of women, and can see the 
danger of taking their gossip for authority. George Wet- 
more had some knowledge of business, and would not be 
likely to pay his bond without taking it up, or at least of 
obtaining a receipt ; much less leave the mortgage on 
record." 

" I am informed he did take your receipt, though he pre- 
sumes he must have lost it with a missing pocket-book, 
which his widow supposes to have been dropped from his 
coat, the very day he returned from the court where he met 
you, and where he says he paid you th€ money, being 
anxious to stop interest as soon as possible." 

"A very idle story, and one you do not suppose the 
chancellor will believe, confirmed by the hearmy x>f the 
Vol. I. — 6 
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party interested in preserving the property. You are aware, 
sir, that the sale can be stopped only by an injunction from 
the Court of Chancery." 

Now, I was certainly no lawyer ; but, like a1nK)st every 
American, I knew something of that branch of the jurispru- 
dence of the country, which touched my own interests. As 
a landholder, I had a little knowledge of the law of real 
estate, and was not absolutely ignorant of the manner in 
which matters were managed in that most searching of all 
tribunals, the Court of Chancery. A lucky thought sug- 
gested itself to my mind on the instant, and I made use of it 
on the spur of the moment. 

"It Is quite true, sir," I answered, "that any prudent 
judge might hesitate about entering a decree on authority no 
better than -the oath of Mrs. Wetmore that she had heard 
her husband say he had paid the money ; but you will re- 
member that the party replying has to swear to his answer. 
All of us might be better satisfied in this afiair, were you to 
make oath that the money was never paid." 

This hit told ; and from that moment I did not entertain 
a doubt that Wetmore had paid the money, and that Van 
Tassel retained a perfect recollection of the whole afiair. 
This much I could read in the man's altered countenance 
and averted eye, though my impressions certainly were not 
proof. If not, proof, however, for a court of justice, they 
served to enlist me earnestly in the pursuit of the afiair, into 
which I entered warmly from that moment. In the mean- 
time, I waited for Van Tassel's answer, watching his coun- 
tenance the whole time, with a vigilance that I could easily 
see caused him great embarrassment. 

" Kitty Wetmore and I were born neighbours' children," 
he said ; " and this mortgage has given me more trouble 
than all the rest of my little possessions. That I have been 
in no hurry to foreclose is plain by the length of time I 've 
sufiered to go by, without claiming my dues. I could wait 
no longer, without endangering my rights, as there would 
be a presumption of payment afler twenty years, and a pre- 
sumption that would tell harder against me than old Kitty's 
oath. We are neighbours' children, as I 've said, neverthe- 
less, and rather than push matters to extremities I will con- 
sent to some sort of a compromise." 
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<* And what sort of a compromise will be agreeable to 
your notions of justice, Mr. Van Tassel 1" 

'* Why, sir, as Kitty is old, it would be a sad thing to 
drive her from the roof under which she was born.. This 
I Ve said and thought from the first, and say, now. Still, I 
cannot part with my property without a compensation; 
though I 'm willing to wait/ I told Mrs. Wetmore, before 
advertising, that if she would give a new bond, making all 
clear, and giving me interest on the whole sum now due, I 
should be willing to grant her time. I now propose, how* 
ever, as the simplest way of settling the affair, to accept 
from her a release of the equity of redemption, and to grant 
her a lease, for her own life, on a nominal rent." 

Even Marble knew enough to see the rank injustice of 
such an ofier. In addition to conceding the non-payment 
of the debt, it was securing to Van Tassel, at no distant 
day, the quiet possession of the farm, /or somewhat less than 
one-third its Value. I detected symptoms of an outbreak in 
the mate, and was obliged to repress it by a sign, while I 
kept the discussion in my own hands. 

" Under such an arrangement, sir," I answered, " my 
friend here would be literally selling hi^ birthright for a 
mess of porridge." 

" You will remember, Mr. Wallingford, that a mortgage 
sale, legally made, is a ticklish thing, and the courts do not 
like to disturb one. This sale will take place, this day 
week ; and the title once passed, it will not be so easy a 
matter to get it repassed. Mr. Wetmore, here, does not 
look like a man ready to pay down a thousand dollars." 

*< We shall not run the risk of letting the title pass. I 
will buy the. property, myself, if necessary ; and should it 
afterwards appear that the money has been actually paid, we 
believe you are sufficiently secure for principal, interest, and 
costs." 

" You are young in the profession, Mr. Wallingford, and 
will come to learn the folly of advancing money for your 
clients." 

" I am not in the profession at all, sir, as you have erro- 
neously supposed, but am a ship-master; and Mr. Wet- 
more, or Marble, as he has hitherto been called, is my mate. 
Still, we are none the worse provided with the means of 
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paying a thousand tlollars — or twenty of them, should it be 
necessary." 

" No lawyer !" cried Van Tassel, smiling grimly. " A 
couple of sailors about to dispute the foreclosure of a mort- 
gage ! Famous justice we should get at your hands, gen- 
tlemen 1 Well, well ; I now see how it is, and that this has 
only been an attempt to work on my sympathies for an old 
woman who has been living on my money these twenty 
years. I rather think your $963 42, will prove to be of the 
same quality as your law." 

" And, yet, it struck me, Mr. Van Tassel, that you rather 
disliked the idea of swearing to the truth of an answer to a 
certain bill in Chancery, which, if I cannot draw, one 
Abraham Van Vechten, of Albany, can 1" 

^* Abraham Van Vechten is skilful counsel, and an 
honest man, and is not likely to be employed in a cause that 
rests only on an old woman's hearsays — and all to save 
her own farm!" 

Marble could keep silence no longer. He told me after- 
wards, that, during the dialogue, he had been taking the 
measure of the old usurer's foot, and felt it would be a dis- 
grace to strike so feeble a creature ; but, to sit and hear his 
newly-found mother sneered at, and her just rights derided, 
was more than his patience could endure. Rising abruptly, 
therefore, he broke out at once in one of the plainest philip- 
pics of the sea. I shall not repeat all he said ; for, to render 
it justly, might be to render it offensive ; but, in addition to 
calling old Van Tassel by a great many names that were 
as unusual as they were quaint, he called him by several 
that would be familiar to the ears of most of my readers, 
besides being perfectly well merited. I allowed his humour 
to find ventf and, giving the attorney to understand he 
should hear further from us, I succeeded in getting my 
companion to the wagon, without coming to blows. I could 
see that Van Tassel was very far from being at his ease, 
and that he would still gladly keep us, if he could, in the 
hope of bringing about some sort of a compromise, if possi- 
ble ; but I thought it wisest to let matters rest awhile, after 
the decided demonstration we had already made» 

It was not an easy matter to get Marble into the vehicle ; 
but this was no sooner effected, than I trotted him off, down 
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the road, taking the direction of the house where we had 
been told to seek Kitty Huguenin, old Mrs. Wetmore's 
grand-daughter, who would be waiting the appearance of 
the chaise, in order to return home. 

** You must put on a more amicable look," said I to the 
mate, as we went on our way, " or you '11 frighten your 
niece ; with whom, you will remember, you are about to 
make an acquaintance." 

*^ The cheating vagabond, to take advantage of a poor, 
lonely, old woman, whose only husband was in the grave, 
and only son at sea !" the mate continued to mutter. '< Talk 
about the commandments 1 I should like to know what 
commandment this was breaking. The whole six, in a 
batch." 

** The tenth, I am inclined to think, my friend ; and that 
is a commandment broken all day, and every day." 

The denunciations of the mate continued for some time 
longer, and then went off like the rumbling of distant 
thunder in the heavens after the passage of the gust. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** No Moorish maid might hope to vie r. 
With Laila's cheek, or Laila's eye; 
No maiden loved with purer truth, 
Or ever loved a lovelier youth.** 

SouTBxr. 

^< MiLBs," said Moses, suddenly, ader riding a short dis- 
tance in silence, '* I must quit the old lady, this very night, 
and go down with you to town. We must have that money 
up at the place of sale, in readiness for the vagabond ; for, 
as to letting him have the smallest chance at Willow Grove, 
that is out of the question." 

** As you please. Marble ; hut, now, get yourself in trim 
to meet another relation ; the second you have laid eyes on, 
in this world." 
6* 
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" Think of that, Miles ! Think of my having two rela- 
tions 1 A mother and a niece I Well, it is a true saying, 
that it never rains but it pours.'' 

^'Xou probably have many more, uncles, aunts, and 
cousins in scores. The Dutch are famous for counting 
cousins ; and no doubt you Ui have calls on you from half 
the county." 

I saw that Marble was perplexed, and did not know, at 
first, but he was getting to be embarrassed by this affluence 
of kindred. The mate, however, was not the man long to 
conceal his thoughts from me; and in the strength of his 
feelings he soon let his trouble be known. 

" I say. Miles," he rejoined, " a fellow may be bothered 
with felicity, I find. Now, here, in ten minutes perhaps, I 
shall have to meet my sister's darter — my own, bom, 
blood niece ; a full-grown, and I dare say, a comely young 
woman ; and, hang me if I know exactly what a man ought 
to say in such a state of the facts. Greneralizing wont do 
with these near relations; and I suppose a sisteic's darter 
is pretty much the same to a chap as his own darter would 
be, provided he had one." 

" Exactly ; had you reasoned a month, you could not have 
hit upon a better solution of the difficulty than this. Treat 
this Kitty Huguenin just as you would treat Kitty Marble." 

*' Ay, ay ; all this is easy enough aforehand, and to such 
scholars as you ; but it comes hard on a fello\^ like myself 
to heave his idees out of him, as it might be, with a wind- 
lass. I managed the old woman right well, and could get 
along with a dozen mothers, better than with one sister's 
darter. Suppose she should turn out a girl with black 
eyes, and red cheeks, and all that sort of thing ; I dare say 
she would expect me to kiss her?" 

" Certainly ; she will expect that, should her eyes even 
be white, and her cheeks black. Natural affection expects 
this much even among the least enlightened of the human 



race " 



C( 



I am disposed to do everything according to usage," re- 
turned Marble, quite innocently, and more discomposed by 
the situation in which he so unexpectedly found himself, 
than he , might have been willing to own ; " while, at the 
same time, I do not wish to do anything that is not expected 
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ftom a son and an uncle. If these relations had only come 
(me at a time." 

" Poh, poh, Moses — do not be quarrelling with your good 
luck, just as it 's at its height. Here is the house, and I 'U 
engage one of those four girls is your niece — ^that with the 
bonnet, for a dollar ; she being ready to go home, and the 
whole having come to the door, in consequence of seeing 
the chaise driving down the road. They are puzzled at 
finding us in it, however, instead of the usual driver." 

Marble hemmed, attempted to clear his throat, pulled 
down both sleeves of his jacket, settled his black handker- 
chief to' his mind, slily got rid of his quid, and otherwise 
** cleared ship for action," as he would have been very apt 
to describe his own preparations. After all, .his heart failed 
him, at the pinch ; and just as I was pulling up the horse, 
he said to me, in a voice so small and delicate, that it 
sounded odd to one who had heard the man's thunder, as 
he hailed yards and tops in gales of wind— 

" Miles, my dear boy, I do not half like this business ; 
suppose you ' get out, and open the matter to the ladies. 
There 's four of them, you see, and that 's three too many. 
Go, now. Miles, that's a good fellow, and I'll do the same 
for you another time. I can't have /our nieces here, you 'U 
own yourself." 

" And while I am telling your story to your niece, your 
own sister's daughter, what will you be doing here, pray ?" 

•• Doing ? — Why anything, my dear Miles, that can be 
useful — I say, boy, do you think she looks anything like 
me ? When you get nearer, if you should think so, just 
hold up a hand as a signal, that I may not be taken by 
surprise. Yes, yes ; you go first, and I '11 follow ; and as 
for * doing,' why, you know, I can hold this bloody horse." 

I laughed, threw the reins to Marble, who seized them 
with both hands, as if the beast required holding, while I 
alighted, and walked to the cluster of girls, who awaited my 
movements in surprise and silence. Since that day, I have 
seen more of the world than might have been expected in 
one of my early career ; and oilen have I had occasion to 
remark the tendency there exists to extremes in most things ; 
in manners as well as in every other matter connected with 
human feelings. As we become sophisticated, acting takes 
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the place of nature, and men and women oflen affect the 
greatest indifference in cases in which they feel the liveliest 
interest. This is the source of the ultra sangfroid of what 
is termed high hreedinor, which would have caused the four 
young women, who then stood in the door-yard of the 
respectable farm-house at which I had alighted, to assume 
an air as cold, and as marble-like, at the sudden appearance 
of Mrs. Wetmore's chaise, containing two strange faces, as 
if they had been long expecting our arrival, and were a little 
displeased it had not occurred an hour sooner. Such, how- 
ever, was not my reception. Though the four girls were 
all youthful, blooming, pretty, delicate in appearance, 
according to the fashion of American women, and tolerably 
well attired, they had none of the calm exterior of con- 
ventional manner. One would speak quick to another; 
looks of surprise w^re oflen exchanged ; there were not a 
few downright ^ggles, and then each put on as dignified an 
air to meet the stranger as, under the circumstances, she 
could assume. 

^< I presume Miss Kitty Huguenin is among you, young 
ladies," I commenced, bowing as civilly as was necessary ; 
^fpr this appears to be the house to which we were di- 
rected." 

A girl of about sixteen, of decidedly pleasing appear- 
ance, and one who bore a sufficient resemblance to old Mrs. 
Wetmore to be recognised, advanced a step out of the^roup, 
a little eagerly, and then ^s suddenly checked herself, with 
the timidity of her years and sex, as if afraid of going too 
far. 

" I am Kitty," she said, changing colour once or twice ; 
now flushing and now growing pale — ^^ Is any thing the 
matter, sir — has grandmother sent for me ?" 

^* Nothing is the matter, unless you can call good news 
something the matter. We have just left your grandmo- 
ther's on business, having been up to 'Squire Van Tassel's 
on her affairs ; rather than let us go on foot, she^lent us her 
chaise, on condition that we should stop on our return and 
bring you home with us. The chaise is the evidence that 
we act under orders." 

In most countries, such a proposition would have excited 
distrust; in America, and ui that day, more especially 
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among gfrls of the crass of Kitty Huguenin, it produced 
Done. Then, I flatter myself, I was not a very frightful 
object to a gjrl of that age, and that my countenance Was 
not of such a cast as absolutely to alarm her. Kitty, ac^ 
oordingly, wished her companions hasty adieus, and in a 
minute she was placed between Marble and myself, the old 
vehicle being sufficiently spacious to accommodate three. I 
made my bows and away we trotted, or ambled would be a 
better word. For a brief space there was silence in the 
chaise, though I could detect Marble stealing side-long 
glances at his pretty little niece. His eyes were moist, and 
he hemmed violently once, and actually blew his nose, tak- 
ing occasion, at the same time, to pass his handkerchief 
over his forehead, no less than three times in as many mi* 
nutes. The furtive manner in which he indulged in these 
feelings, provoked me to say — 

*^ You appear to have a bad cold this evening, Mr. Wet- 
more," for I thought the opportunity might also be improved, 
in the way of breaking ground with our secret. 

** Ay, you know how it is in these matters. Miles — some- 
how, I scarce know why myself, but somehow I feel bloody 
womanish this evening." 

I felt little Kitty pressing closer to my side, as if she had 
certain misgivings touching her other neighbour. 

*^ I suppose you are surprised. Miss Kitty," I resumed, 
'^ at finding two strangers in your grandmother's chaise ?" 

** I did not expect it — but — you said you had been to Mr. 
Van Tassel's, and that there was good news for me— does 
'Squire Van Tassel allow that grandfather paid him the 
money ?" 

" Not that exactly, but you have friends who will see that 
DO wrong shall be done you. I suppose you have been 
afraid your grandmother and yourself might be turned away 
from the old place 1" 

" 'Squire Van Tassel's daughters have boasted as much," 
— answered Kitty, in a very subdued tone — a voice, indeed, 
that grew lower and more tremulous as she proceeded— 
** but I don't much mind them, for they think their father is 
to own the whole country one of these days." This was 
uttered with spirit. " But the old house was built by grand- 
mother's grandfather, they say, and grandmother was born 
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in it, and mother was born in it, and so was I. It is hard 
to leave a place like that, sir, and for a debt, too, that grand- 
mother says she is sure has once been paid." 

" Ay, bloody hard !" growled Marble. 

Kitty again pressed nearer to me, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, farther from the mate, whose countenance was par- 
ticularily grim just at that moment. 

" All that you say is very true, Kitty," I replied ; " but 
Providence has sent you friends to take care that no wrong 
shall be done your grandmother, or yourself." . 

" You 're right enough in that, Miles," put in the mate. 
" God bless the old lady ; she shall never sleep out of the 
house, with my consent, unless it is when she sails down 
the river to go to the theatre, and the museum, the ten or 
fifteen Dutch churches there are in town, and all them 'ere 
sort o' thingumerees." 

Kitty gazed at her leil-hand neighbour with surprise, but 
I could feel that maiden bashfulness induced her to press 
less closely to my side than she had done the minute before. 

** I don't understand you/' Kitty answered, after a short 
pause, during which she was doubtless endeavouring to 
comprehend 'What she had heard. '* Grandmother has no 
wish to go to town ; she only wants to pass the rest of her 
days, quietly, at the old place, and one church is enough 
for anyjbody." 

Had the little girl lived a few years later, she would have 
ascertained that some persons require half-a-dozen. 

" And you, Kitty, do you suppose your grandmother has 
no thought for you, when she shall be called away her- 
self? 

" Oh ! yes — I know she thinks a good deal of that, but 
I try to set her heart at ease, poor, dear, old grandmother, 
for it's of no use to be distressing herself about me/ I can 
take care of myself well enough, and have plenty of friends 
who will never see me want. Father's sisters say they'll 
take care of jwe." 

" You have one friend,. Kitty, of whom you little think, 
just now, and he will provide for you." 

"I- don't know whom you mean, sir-sunless — and yet— 
•yoa can't suppose I never think of God, sir?" 
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^ I mean a friend on earth — have you no friend on earth, 
whom you have not mentioned yet t" 

*^I am not sure — perhaps — you do not mean Horace 
Bright, do you, sir ?" 

This was said with a bright blush, and a loc^ in which 
the dawning consciousness of maiden shame was so singu- 
larly blended with almost childish innocence, as both to 
delight me, and yet cause me to smile. 

*^And who is Horace Bright?" I asked, assuming as 
grave an air as possible. 

** Oh 1 Horace is nobody— only the son of one of our 
neighbours. There, don't you see the old stone house that 
stands among > the apple and cherry trees, on the banks of 
the river, just here in a line with this bam ?" 

^< Quite plainly ; and a very pretty place it k. We were 
admiring it as we drove up the road." 

" Well, that is Horace Bright's father's ; and one of the 
best farms in the neighbourhood. But you mustn't mind 
what he says, grandmother always tells me ; boys love to 
talk grandly, and all the folks about here feel for us, though 
most of them are afraid of 'Squire Van Tassel, too." 

*^ I place no reliance at all on Horace's talk — not I. It 
is just as your grandmother tells you ; boys are fond of 
making a parade, and oflen utter things they don't mean." 

** Well, I don't think that is Horace's way, in the least ; 
though I wouldn't have you suppose I ever think, the least 
in the world, about what Horace says concerning my never 
being left to want. My own aunts will take care of that.** 

"And should they fail you, my dear," cried Marble, 
with strong feeling, " your own uncle would step into tKeir 
places, without waiting to have his memory jogged." 

Again Kitty looked surprised, a very little startled, and 
again she pressed to my side. 

"I.have no uncle," she answered, timidly. "Father 
never had a brother, and grandmother's son is dead." 

" No, Kitty," I said; giving a look at Marble to keep him 
quiet ; " in the last you are mistaken. This is the good 
news of which we spoke. Your grandmother's son is not 
dead, but living, and in good health. He is found, acknow* 
ledged, has passed the aflernoon with your grandmother, 
has money more than enough to satisfy even the unjust 
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demand of the mjaerly Van Tassel, and will be a father to 

" Oh ! dear me— can this be true !" exclaimed Kitty, press- 
ing still closer than ever to my side. " And are you uncle, 
a&r all, and will it all come out as you say ? Poor, poor, 
grandmother, and I not at home to hear it all, and to help 
her under such a great trial !" 

'* Your grandmother was a little distressed of course, at 
first, but she bore it all remarkably well, and is as happy, 
at this moment, as you yourself could wish her to be. You 
are under a mistake, however, in supposing I am your 
uncle— do I look old enough to be your mother's brother?" 

*' Dear me, no— I- might have seen that, hadn't I been so 
silly — can it be this other gentleman?" 

Here Marble took his hint from nattire, and clsisping the 
pretty young creature in his arms, he kissed her with an 
alBfection and warmth that were truly paternal. Poor Kitty 
was frightened at first, and I dare say, like her grandmother, 
in a slight degree disappointed; but there was so much 
heartiness in the mate's manner, that it reassured her in a 
degree. 

" I 'm a bloody poor uncle, I know, Kitty, for a young 
woman like you to own," Marble got out, though sorely 
tempted to blubber ; " but there 's worse in the world, as 
you'll discover, no doubt, in time. Such as I am, you must 
take me, and, from this time henceforth, do not care a straw 
for old Van Tassel, or any other griping ^vagabond like him, 
in York state." 

" Uncle is a sailor !" Kitty answered, afler being fairly 
released from the mate's rough embrace. ** Grandmother 
heard once that he was a soldier." 

" Ay, that ^mes of lying. I don't think they could have 
made a soldier of me, had two wicked nurses run away with 
me, and had they placed me on fifly tombstones, by way of 
commencing life. My natur' would revolt at carrying a 
musket, for sartain, while the seas have always been a sort 
of home to me." 

Kitty made no answer to this, being a little in doubt, I 
believe, as to the manner in which she was to regard this 
new €u;quisition of an uncle. 

" Your grand-parents did suppose your uncle a soldier," 
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I remarked, " but, afler the man was seen the mistake was 
discovered, and now the truth has come out in a way that 
will admit of no dispute." 

^* How is uncle named ?" demanded the niece, in a low 
voice, and a hesitating manner. ** Mother's brother was 
christened Oloff, I have heard grandmother saj." 

" Very true, dear ; we 've been all over that, the old lady 
and I. They tell me, too, I was christened by the name of 
Moses — I suppose you know who Moses was, child ?" 

<* To be sure, uncle!'' said Kitty, with a little laugh of 
surprise. " He was the great law-maker of the Jews." 

" Ha, Miles, is that so?" 

I nodded assent. 

*' And do you know about his being found in the bulrushes, 
and the story of the king of Ethiopia's daughter?" 

" The king of Egypt, you mean, do you not, uncle OloflTI" 
cried Kitty, with another little laugh. 

" Well, Ethiopia or Egypt ; it 's all pretty much the same 
— this girl has been wonderfully edicated. Miles, and will 
turn out famous company for me, in the long winter even- 
ings, some twenty years hence, or when I 've worked my 
way up into the latitude of the dear, good, old soul under 
the hill yonder." 

A slight exclamation from Kitty was followed by a blush, 
and a change of expression, that showed she was thinking, 
just at that moment, of anything but uncle Oloff. I asked 
an explanation. 

" It 's only Horace Bright, out yonder in the orchard, 
looking at us. He will be puzzled to know who is with me, 
here, in the old chaise. Horace thinks he can drive a horse 
better than any one about here, so you must be careful how 
you hold the reins, or use the whip. — Horace,!" 

This boded no good to Marble's plans for passing the 
evenings of his old age with Kitty to amuse him ; but, as 
we were now oa the brow of the hill, with the cottage in 
sight, Horace Bright was soon lost to view. To do the girl 
justice, she appeared now to think only of her grandmother, 
and of the efiects the recent discovery of her son would be 
likely to produce on one of her years and infirmities. As 
for myself, I was surprised to see Mr. Hardinge in earnest 
conversation with old Mrs. Wetmore, both seated on the 
Vol. I. — 6 
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stoop of the cottage, in the mild summer's evening, and 
Lucy walking, to and fro, on the short grass of the willow 
bottom, with an impatience and restlessness of manner it 
was very unusual for her to exhibit. No sooner was Kitty 
alighted, than she ran to her grandmother, Marble follow- 
ing, while I hastened to the point where was to be found the 
great object of my interest. Lucy's face was full of feeling 
and concern, and she received me with an extended hand, 
that, gracious as was the act itself, and most grateAil as it 
would have proved to me under other circumstances, I now 
feared boded no good. 

" Miles, you have been absent an age 1" Lucy commenced. 
" I- should be disposed to reproach you, had not the extraor- 
dinary story of this good old woman explained it all. I feel 
the want of air and exercise ; give me your arm, and we 
will walk a short distance up the road. My dear father will 
not be inclined to quit that happy family, so long as any 
light is left." 

I gave Lucy my arm, and we did walk-up the road toge- 
ther, actually ascending the hill I had just descended ; but 
all this did not induce me to overlook the fact that Lucy's 
manner was hurried and excited. The whole seemed so 
inexplicable, that I thought I would wait her own pleasure 
in the matter. 

"Your friend. Marble," she continued — ^^1 do not know 
why I ought not to say ovr friend, Marble, must be a very 
happy man at having, at length, discovered who his parents 
are, and to have discovered them to be so respectable and 
worthy of his affection." 

** As yet, he seems to be more bewildered than happy, 
as, indeed, does the whole family. The thing has come on 
them so unexpectedly, that there has not been time to bring 
their feelings in harmony with the facts." 

" Family affection is a blessed thing. Miles," Lucy re- 
sumed, after a short pause, speaking in her thoughtful 
manner ; " there is little in this world that can compensate 
for its loss. It must have been sad, sad, to the poor fellow 
to have lived so long without father, mother, sister, brother, 
or any other known relative." 

" I believe Marble found it so ; yet, I think, he felt the 
supposed disgrace of his birth more than his solitary condi- 
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tbn. The man has warm afl^tions at the bottom, though 
be has a most uncouth manner of making it known." 

" I am surprised one so circumstanced never thought of 
marrying ; he might, at least, have lived in the bosom of 
his own family, though he never knew that of a father." 

'* These are the suggestions of a tender and devoted 
female heart, dear Lucy ; but, what has a sailor to do with 
a wife ? I have heard it said Sir John Jervis — the present 
Lord St. Vincent — always declared a married seaman, a 
seaman spoiled ; and I believe Marble loves a ship so well 
he would hardly know how to love a woman." 

Lucy made no answer to this indiscreet and foolish speech. 
Why it was made, I scarce knew myself; but the heart has 
its bitter moods', when it prompts sentiments and declara- 
tions that are very little in accordance with its real impulses. 
I was so much ashamed of what I had just said, and, in 
truth, so much frigTitened, that, instead of attempting to 
laugh it off, as a silly, unmeaning opinion, or endeavour- 
ing to explain that this was not my own way of thinking, I 
walked on some distance in silence, myself, and sufiered 
my companion to imitate me in this particular. I have since 
had reason to think thlit Lucy was not pleased at my man- 
ner of treating the subject, though, blessed creature 1 she 
had another matter to communicate, that lay too heavy on 
her heart, to allow one of her generous, disinterested nature 
to think much of anything else. 

" Miles," Lucy, at length, broke the silence, by saying— 
'* I wish, I do wish we had not met that other sloop this 
morning." 

I stopped short in the highway, dropped my beautiful 
companion's arm, and stood gazing intently in her face, as 
if I would read her most inmost thoughts through those 
windows of the soul, her serene, mi)d, tender, blue eyes. I 
saw that the face was colourless, and that the beautiful lips, 
out of which the words that had alarmed me more by their 
accents than their direct signification, were quivering in a 
way that their lovely mistress could not control. Tears, as 
large as heavy drops of rain, too, were trembling on the 
bng silken eye-lashes, while the very attitude of the pre- 
cious girl denoted hopelessness and grief! 
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" This relates to Grace !" I exclaimed, though my throat 
was so parched, as almost to choke my utlerance* 

"Whom, or what else, can now occupy our minds, Miles; 
I can scarce think of anything but Grace ; when I do, it is 
to remember that my own brother has killed her !" 

What answer could I have ma'de to such a speech, had 
my mind been sufficiently at ease as respects my sister to 
think of anything else ? As it was, I did not even attempt 
the vain office of saying anything in the way of alleviating 
my companion's keen sense of the misconduct of Rupert. 

•* Grace is then worse in consequence of this unhappy 
rencontre ?" I observed, rather than asked. 

" Oh ! Miles ; what a conversation I have had with her, 
this afternoon ! She speaks, already, more like a being that 
belongs to the regions of the blessed, than like one of earth! 
There is no longer any secret between us. She would gladly 
have avoided telling me her precise situation with Rupert, 
but we had already gone so -far, I would know more. I 
thought it might relieve her mind ; and there was the chdnce, 
however slight, of its enabling us to suggest some expedient 
to produce still further good. I think it has had some of 
the first effect, for she is now sleeping*." 

"Did Grace say anything of your communicating the* 
miserable tale to me?" 

" It is, indeed, a miserable tale I Miles, they were engaged 
from the time Grace was fifteen I Engaged distinctly, and 
in terms, I mean ; not by any of the implied understandings, 
by which thode who- were so intimate, generally, might be- 
lieve themselves bound to each other." 

" And in what manner did so early and long-continued 
an engagement cease?" 

" It came from Rupert, who should have died first, before 
he was so untrue to himself, to my poor father, to me, to all 
of us. Miles, as well as to his own manhood. It has been as 
we supposed ; he has been deluded by the ^clAt that attaches 
to these Mortons in our provincial society ; and Emily is 
rather a showy girl, you know, — at least for those who are 
accustomed only to our simple habits." 

Alas 1 little did Lucy then know — she has learned better 
since — that " showy" girls belong much more to our " sim- 
ple" state of society, than to the state of those which are 
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commonly conceived to be more advanced. But Emily 
Merton was, in a slight degree, more artificial in manner, 
than it was usual for a Manhattanese female of that day, to 
be, and this was what Lucy meant; Lucy, who always 
thought so humbly of herself, and was ever so ready to con« 
cede to her rivals all that could plausibly be asked in their 
behalf. 

<* I am well aware how much importance the leading set 
among ourselves attaches to English connection, and Eng- 
lish rank,'' I answered ; *' but, it does not strike me Emily 
Merton is of a class so elevated, that Rupert Hardinge need 
break his faith, -in order to reap the advantage of belonging 
to her, or her family." 

" It cannot be altogether that. Miles," Lucy added, in 
an appealing, but touchingly confidential manner, *' you and 
I have known each other from children, and, whatever may 
be the weaknesses of one who is so dear to me, and wht>, I 
hope, has not altogether lost his hold on your own affec- 
tions, we can still rely on each other. I shall speak to you 
with the utmost dependence on your friendship, and a reli- 
ance on your heart that b not second to that which I place 
on my dear father's; for this is a subject on which there 
ought to be no concealment between us* It is impossible 
that one as manly, as upright, as honest I will say, as your- 
self, can have lived so long in close intimacy with Rupert, 
and not be aware that, he has marked defects of character." 

" I have long known that he is capricious," I answered, 
unwilling to be severe on the faults of Xucy's brother, to 
Lucy's own ear ; '* perhaps I might add, that I have known 
he pays top much attention to fashion, and the opinions of 
fashionable people." 

" Nay, as we cannot deceive ourselves, let us not attempt 
the ungrateful task of endeavouring to deceive each other,'* 
that true-hearted girl replied, though she said this with so 
great an effort, that I was compelled to listen attentively to 
catch all she uttered. "Rupert has failings worse than 
these. He is mercenary ; nor is he always a man of truth. 
Heaven knows, how I have wept over these defects of cha- 
racter, and the pain they have given me from childhood I 
But, my dear, dear father overlooks them all — or, rather, 
6* 
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seeing them, he hopes all things ; it is hard for a parent to 
believe a child irreclaimable." 

I was unwilling to let Lucy say any more on this subject, 
for her voice, her countenance, J might almost say her whole 
figure showed how much it cost her to say even this hiuch 
of Rupert. I had long known that Liucy did not respect 
her brother as much as she could wish ; but this was never 
before betrayed to me in words, nor in any other manner, 
indeed, that would not have eluded the observation of one 
who knew the parties less thoroughly than myself. I could 
perceive that she felt the awful consequences she foresaw 
from her brother's conduct gave me a claim on her sincerity, 
and that she was suffering martyrdom, in order to do all 
that lay in her own power to lessen the force of the blow 
that unworthy relative had inflicted. It would have been 
ungenerous in me to suffer such a sacrifice to continue a 
moment longer than was necessary. 

" Spare yourself, and me, dearest Lucy," I eagerly said, 
*' all explanations but those which are necessary to let me 
know the exact state of my sister's case. I confess, I could 
wish to understand, however, the manner in which Rupert 
has contrived to explain away an engagement that has lasted 
four years, and which must have been the source of so much 
innocent confidence between Grace and himself." 

'* I was coming to that. Miles ; and when you know it, 
you will know all. Grace^has felt his attentions to Emily 
Merton, for a long time ; but there never was a. verbal 
explanation between them until just before she left town. 
Then she felt it due to herself to know the truth ; and, af\er 
a conversation which was not very particular, your sister 
offered to release Rupert from his engagement, did he in 
the least desire it." 

" And what answer did he make to a proposal that was 
as generous as it was .frank ?" 

" I must do Grace the justice to say. Miles, that, in all 
she said, she used the utmost tenderness towards my bro- 
ther. Still, I could not but gather the substance of what 
passed. Rupert, at first, aflected to believe that Grace, 
herself, wished to break the engagement ; but, in this, you 
well know, her ingenuous simplicity would not permit him 



toi succeed. She did not attempt to conceal how deeply she 
should feel the change in her situation, and how much it 
might influence her future happiness." 

** Ay, that was like both of them*— like Rupert, and like 
Grace," I muttered, huskily. 

Lucy continued silent an instant, apparently to allow me 
to regain my self-command $ then she continued^- 

**• When Rupert found that the responsibility of the rup* 
ture mu§t rest on him, he spoke more sincerely. He owned 
to Grace that his views had changed ; said they were both 
too young to contract themselves when they did, and that 
he had made an engagement to marry, at a time when he 
was unfit to bind himself to so solemn a contract-— said 
something about minors, and concluded by speaking of his 
poverty and total inability to support a wife, now that Mm. 
Bradfort had left me the whole of her property." 

*' And this is the man who wishes to make the world be- 
lieve that he is the true heir! — nay, who told me, himself, 
that lie considers you as only a sort of trustee, to hold half, 
or two-thirds of the estate, until he has had leisure to sow 
his wild oats 1" 

^' I know he has encouraged such notions. Miles," Lucy 
answered, in a low voice; *'how gladly would I realize his 
hopes, if things could be placed where we once thought they 
were I Every dollar of Mrs. Bradfort's fortune would I re- 
linquish with joy, to see Grace happy, or Rupert honest." 

'' I am afraid we shall never see the first, Lucy, in this 
evil world at least." 

'* I have never wished for this engagement, since I have 
been old enough to judge of my brother's true character. 
He would ever have been too fickle, and of principles tod 
light, to satisfy Grace's heart, or her judgment. There may 
have been some truth in his plea that the engagement was 
too early and inconsiderately made. Persons so young can 
hardly know what will, or what will not be necessary to 
their own characters, a few years later. As it is, even 
Grace would now refbse to marry Rupert. She owned to 
rfie, that the heaviest part of the blow was being undeceived 
in relation to his character. I spoke to her with greater 
freedom than a sister ought to have used, perhaps, but I 
wished to arouse her pride, as the means of saving h«r* 
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Alasl Grace is all afiections, and those once withered^ I 
fear. Miles, the rest of her being will go with them." 

I made no answer to this prophetic remark, Lucy's visit 
to the shore, her manner, and all that she had said, con- 
vincing me that she had, in a great degree, taken leave of 
hope. We conversed some time longer, returning toward 
the cottage ; but there was nothing further to communicate, 
that it is necessary to record. Neither of us thought of self, 
and I would as soon have attempted to desecrate a church, 
as attempt to obtain any influence over Lucy, in my own 
behalf, at such a moment. All my feelings reverted to my 
poor sister again, and I was dying with impatience lo return 
to the sloop, whither, indeed, it was time to repair, the sun 
having some time before disappeared, while even the twilight 
was drawing to a close. 



CHAPTER V. 

** The lerpent of the field, by art 
And spells, is won from harming , 
But that which coilB aromid the heart, 
Oh ! who hath power of charming 7*^ 

Hebrew Melodies, 

It was not easy to make Mr. Hardinge a sharer in my 
impatience. He had taken a fancy to Marble, and was as 
much rejoiced at this accidental discovery of the mate's pa- 
rentage, as if he had been one of the family himself. With 
such feelings, therefore, I had a good deal of difficulty in 
getting him away. I asked Marble to go off with me, it 
being understood that he was to be landed again, in order 
to pass the first night of his recognition under his mother's 
roof. To this scheme, however, he raised an objection, as 
soon as told it was my intention to go down the river as far 
ae New York, in quest of further medical advice, insisting 
on accompanying me, in order to obtain the thousand doU 
l(Urs with which to face 'Squire Van Tassel, or, at least, his 
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mortgage sale. • Accordingly, there were leave-takings, and 
about eight we were all on board the sloop. 

I did not see, nor did I ask to see, my sister again, th^t 
night. I had not seen her, indeed, sin6e the moment Rupert 
was discovered in company with the Mortons ; and, to own 
the truth, I felt afraid to see her, knowing, as I did, how 
much her frame was apt to be affected by her mind. It 
appeared to me there remained but the single duty to per- 
form, that of getting below as fast as possible, in order to 
obtain the ne^ed medical aid. It is true, we possessed 
Post^s written instructions, and knew his opinion that the 
chief thing was to divert Grace^s thoughts from dwelling on 
the great cause of her malady ; but, now he bad lefl us, it 
seemed as if I should neglect a most sacred duty, did I delay 
obtaining some other competent physician. 

The tide turned at nine, and we got immediately under 
way, with a light south-west wind. As for Marble, ignorant 
as Mr. Hardinge himself of the true condition of my sister, 
he determined to celebrate his recent discoveries by a sup- 
per. I was about to object to the project, on account of 
Grace, but Lucy begged me to let him have his way ; such 
convives as my late guardian and my own mate were not 
likely to be very boisterous ; and she fancied that the con- 
versation, or such parts of it as should be heard through the 
bulk-head, might serve to divert the invalid's mind from 
dwelling too intently on the accidental rencontre of the 
morning. The scheme was consequently carried out ; and, 
in the course of an hour, the cabins of the Wallingford pre* 
sen ted a singular spectacle. In her berth was Grace, pa- 
tiently and sweetly lending herself to her friend's wish to 
seem to listen to her own account of the reason of the mate's 
festa^ and to be amused by his sallies ; Lucy, all care and 
attention for her patient, as I could discover through the 
open door of the^ afler-cabin, while she endeavoured to ap- 
pear to enter into the business that was going on at the table, 
actually taking wine with the mate, and drinking to the 
happiness of his newly- found relatives ; Mr. Hardinge, over- 
flowing with philanthropy, and so much engrossed with his 
companion's good fortune as not to think of aught else at 
the moment; Marble, himself, becoming gradually more 
under the influence of his new situation, as his feelings had 
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time to gather force and take their natural direction ; while 
I was compelled to wear the semblance of joining in his 
festivities, at an instant when my whole soul was engrossed 
with anxiety on behalf of Grace* 

'< This milk is just the richest and best that ever came on 
board a vessel !" exclaimed the mate, as he was about to 
wind up his own share of the repast with a cup of coffee — 
'* and as for butter, I can say I never tasted the article be- 
fore. Little Kitty brought both down to the boat with her' 
own hands, aqd that makes them so much the sweeter, too; 
for, if anything can add to the excellence of eatables, it is to 
have them pass through the hands of one's own relations. 
I dare say, Mr. Hardinge, now, you have verified this, time 
and again, in your own experience?" 

*' In feeling, my friend ; in feeling, oilen, though little in 
practice, in the sense that you mean. My family has been 
my congregation, unless, indeed, Miles here, and his be« 
loved sister, can be added to my own children in fact, as 
they certainly are in affection. But, I can understand how 
butter made by the hands of one's own mother, or by those 
of such a pretty niece as your Kitty, would taste all the 
sweeter." 

*' It *s such a providential thing, as you call it, to find 
such a mother in the bargain! Now I might have discovered 
a slattern, or a scold, or a woman of bad character ; or one 
that never went to church; or even one that swore and 
drank ; for, begging your pardon. Miss Lucy, just such 
creatur's are to be met with ; whereas, instead of any of 
these disagreeable recommendations, I 've fallen in with an 
A. No. 1. mother; ay, and such an old lady as the king of 
England, himself, need not be ashamed to own.* I felt a 
strong desire, Mr. Hardinge, to get down on my knees, and 
to ask the dear, good old soul, just to say, ' God bless you, 
my dear son, Moses, Van Duzer, or Oloff, whatever your 
name may be." 

" And if you had, Mr. Marble, you would not have been 
any the worse for it. Such feelings do you honour, and 

* In that^day, all allusions to royalty were confined to the Majesty 
of Great Britain; it being no uncommon thing, at the commencement 
of this century, to hear ** The King" toasted at many of the best tables 
fif tljc country. 
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no man need be ashamed of desiring to receive a parent's 
blessing." 

"I suppose now, my dear sir," added Marble, innocently, 
<* that is what is called having a religious turn ? I 've often 
foreseen, that religion would fetch me up, in the long run ; 
and now that I am altogether relieved from bitterness of 
heart on the subject of belonging to none, and no one's be- 
longing to me, my sentiments have undergone a great alter- 
atio.1, and I feel a wish to be at peace with the whole human 
family — no, not with the whole ; I except that rascally old 
Van Tassel." 

" You must except no one — we are told to * love those 
that hate us, to bless those that curse us, and to pray for 
those that despitefully use us.' " 

Marble stared at Mr. Hardinge ; for, to own the truth, it 
would have been difficult, in a Christian land, to meet with 
one of his years who had less religious instruction than him- 
self. It is quite probable that these familiar mandates had 
never been heard by him before ; but I could see that he 
was a little struck with the profound morality that pei'vaded 
them ; a morality to which no human heart appears to be so 
insensible as not in secret to acknowledge its subKmity, 
Still he doubted. 

" Where are we told to do thisj ray dear sir ?" demanded 
Marble, after looking intently at the rector for a moment. 

** Where ? why, where we get all our divine precept and 
inspired morality, the bible. You must come to wish this 
Mr. Van Tassel good, instead of evil ; try to love, instead 
of hating him." 

" Is that religion ?" demanded the mate, in his most dog- 
matical and determined manner. 

" It is Christianity — its spirit, its very essence ; without 
which the heart cannot be right, let the tongue proclaim 
what delusion it may." 

Marble had imbibed a sincere respect for my late guar- 
dian, equally from what he had heard me say in his favour, 
and what he had seen himself, of his benevolent feelings, 
kind-hearted morality, and excellent sense. Nevertheless, 
it was not an easy matter to teach a being like Marble the 
leMon that he was to do good to those who used him de- 
spitefully; and just at that moment he was in a frame oC 
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mind to do almost anything else, sooner than pardon Van 
Tassel. All thi^ I could see, understanding the man so well; 
and, in order to prevent a useless discussion that might dis- 
turb my sister, I managed to change the discourse before it 
was too late ; I say too late, because it is not easy to shake 
off two moralists who sustain their doctrines as strongly as 
Mr. Hardinge and my mate. 

^' I am glad the name of this Mr. Van Tassel has been 
mentioned," I observed, '' as it may be well to have your 
advice, sir, concerning our best mode of proceeding in his 
affair." 

I t^en related to Mr. Hardinge the history of the mort- 
gage, and the necessity there was for promptitude, inasmuch 
as the sale was advertised for the ensuing ^eek. My late 
^ardian was better acquainted with the country, up the 
river, than I was myself; and it was fortunate the subject 
. was broached, as he soon convinced me the only course to 
be pursued was to put Marble ashore at Hudson, where, if 
too late for the regular stage, he might obtain some other 
conveyance, and proceed to town by land. This would 
barely leave him (fme to transact all the necessary business, 
and io be back in.season to prevent the title to the Willow 
Cove from passing into the usurer^s grasp. As was usual 
with Mr. Hardinge, he entered into this, as into every good 
work, heart and hand, and immediately set about writing 
directions for Marble's government when he got ashore. 
This put an end to the banquet, and glad was I to see the 
table removed, and the other signs of a tranquil night re- 
appear. 

It was twelve before the sloop was as low as Hudson, and 
I saw by our rate of sailing, that, indeed, there was little 
prospect of her reaching New York in time for Marble's 
necessities. He was landed, therefore, and Mr. Hardinge 
and myself accompanied him to the stage-house, where we 
ascertained that the next morning afler breakfast he would 
be enabled to get into the stage, which would reach town in 
the evening of the succeeding day. But this was altogether 
too slow for Marble's impatience. He insisted on procuring 
a private conveyance, and we saw him drive out of the long 
street that then composed most of the city of Hudson, at a 
jjji/>pijig pace, about one o'clock in tht morning. This iro- 
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jportant duty discharged, Mr. Hardinge and I returned to 
the sloop in which Neb had been standing off and on, in 
waiting for us, and again made sail down the riven When 
I turned in, the Wallingford was getting along at the rate 
of about five miles the hour ; the wind having freshened^ 
and come out at the westward, a quarter that just enabled 
her to lay her course. 

The reader will easily imagine Mid not oversleep myself 
the following morning. My uneasiness was so great, in* 
deed, that I dreamed of the dreadful accident which had 
produced my father's death, and then fancied that I saw 
him, my mother, and Grace, aH interred at the same time, 
and in the same grave. Fortunately, the wind stood at the 
west, and the sloop was already within twenty miles of the 
creek at Clawbonny, when I got on deck. All was quiet in 
<he afler-cabin ; and, Mr. Hardinge still continuing in his 
berth, I went out to breathe the fresh morning air, without 
speaking to any below. There was no one on the quarter- 
deck but the pilot, who was at the helm ; though I saw a 
pair of legs beneath the boom, close in with the mast, that 
1 knew to be Neb's, and a neat, dark petticoat that I felt 
certain must belong to Chloe. I approached the spot, in- 
tending to question the former on the subject of the weather 
during his watch ; but, just as about to hail him, I heard 
the young lady say, in a more animated tone than was dis- 
creet for the character of the conversation — 

" No, nebber, sah — nehbery widout de apperbation of my 
^ modder and de whole famerly. Mattermony a berry dil&r 
t'ing, Neb, from what you surposes. Now, many a young 
nigger gentleman imagine dat he has only to coax his gd 
to say ' yes,' and den dey goes to de clergy and stands up 
for de blessin', and imagines all right for de futur', and for 
de present time, all which is just a derlusion and a dercep- 
- tion. No, sah ; mattermony a berry differ t'ing from dat^ 
as any old lady can tell you. De fuss t'ing in mattermony, 
is to hab a consent" 

" Well, Chloe, and hab'n't I had dis berry consent from 
you, now for most two year?" 

*' Ay, dat not de coilisent I surposes. You wouldn't t'ink. 
Neb, ongrateful feller, to get marry, widout first askin' da 
Vol. I. — 7 
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consent of Masser Mile, I do surpose ! You, who has been 
' his own waiter so long, and has gone to sea wid him so 
oflen ; and has saved his life ; and has helped kill so many 
hateful saverges ; and has been on a desert conternent wid 
him." 

" I nebber told you dat, Chloe — ^I said on an island." 

" Well, what's the differ ? You cannot tell me anyt'ing 
of edcrcation, Neb ; for I hab hear Mbs Grace and Miss 
Lucy say deir lesson so oilen, dat I sometime surposes I can 
say 'em all, one by one, almost as well as my young lady, 
'emselves. No, Neb ; on dot subjeck better be silent. You 
been much too busy, ebber to be edercated ; and, if I do 
marry you, remember I now tell you, I shall not enter into 
mattermony wid yoxk on account of any edercation you 
liab." 

" All Clawbonny say dat we can make as good a couple, 
Chloe, as ebber stood up togedder/' 

" All Clawbonny don't know much of mattermony. Neb. 
People talks inderskrimernaterly, and doesn't know what dey 
says, too often. In de fuss place my modder, my own born 
modder, upposes our uner, and dat is a great differculty to 
begin wid. When a born modder upposes, a darter ought 
to t'ink sebberal lime." 

" Let me speak to Masser Mile ; he '11 fetch up her ob^ 
jeckshun wid a round turn." 

"What dat, Neb?" 

" It mean Masser will order her to consent." 

" Dat nebber saterfy my conscience. Neb. We be nigger, 
dat true ; but no Clawbonny master ebber tell a Clawbonny 
slabe to get marry, or not to get marry, as he choose. Dat 
would be intollabull, and not to be supported ! No ; matter- 
mony is religion ; and religion free. No colour' young lady 
hab vergin aflfeckshun, to t'row 'em away on just whom her 
masser say. But, Neb, dere one odder differculty to our 
uner dat I don't know — ^sometime, I feel awful about it I" 

As Chloe now spoke naturally, for the first time. Neb was 
evidently startled; and I had sufflicient amusement, and 
sufficient curiosity, to remain stationary in order to hear 
what this new obstacle might be. The voice of the negress 
was music itself; almost as sweet as Lucy's ; and I was 
struck with a slight tremor that pervaded it, as she so sud- 
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denly put an end to all her own affectation of sentiment, and 
nipped her airs and graces, as it might be, in the bud. 

*' Nebber talk to me of mattermony, Neb," Chloe conti- 
i^ued, almost sobbing as she spoke, '' while Miss Grace be 
in dis berry bad way ! It hard enough to see her look so 
pale and melercholy, widout t'inking of becomin' a wife." 

" Miss Grace will grow better, now Masser Mile carry 
her on de water. If he only take her tq sea, she get so fat 
and hearty, no libbin' wid her !" 

Chloe did not acquiesce in this opinion ; she rather insist- 
ed that " Miss Grace" was altogether too delicate and refined 
a person to live in a ship. But the circumstance that struck 
me with the greatest force, in this characteristic dialogue, 
was the fact that Chloe betrayed to me the consciousness 
of the cause of my sister^s indisposition ; while true to her 
sex's instincts, and faithful to her duty, the girl completely 
concealed it from her lover. I was also oppressively struck 
with the melancholy forebodings that appeared in Chloe's 
manner, rather than in her words, and which made it appa- 
rent that she doubted of her young mistress's recovery. She 
concluded the conversation by saying — 

" No, no, Neb — don't talk to me of mattermony while 
Miss Grace so ill ; and if any t'ing should happen, you need 
nebber talk to me of it, at all, I could nebber t'ink of any 
nner (union) should anyfing happen to Miss Grace. Lub 
(love) will die fbrebber in de family, when Miss Grace die 1" 

I turned away, at this speech, the tears starting to my 
eyes, and saw Lucy standing in the companion-way. She 
was waiting to speak to me, and no sooner caught my eye, 
than beckoning me to her side, she let me know that my 
sister desired to see me. Erasing every sign qf emotion as 
soon as possible, I descended with Lucy, and was soon at 
the side of my sister's berth. 

Grace received me with an angelic smile ; but, I almost 
gasped for breath as I noticed the prodigious change that 
had come over her in so brief a space. She now looked 
more like a being of another world than ever ; and this, too, 
immediately afler coming from the refreshment of a night's 
rest. I kissed her forehead, which^'had an unnatural chill 
on it, I thought ; and I felt the feeble pressure of an arm 
that was thrown affectionately round my neck. I then sat 
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down on the transom, still holding my sister's hand. Graod 
looked anxiously at me for half a minute, ere she spoke, as 
if to ascertain how far I was conscious of her situation. 

" Lucy tells* me, brother," she at length said, '^ that you 
think of carrying me down the river, as far as town, in order 
to get further advice. I hope this is a mistake of our dear 
Liicy's, however?" 

'' It is not, Grace. If the wind stand here at the west- 
ward, I hope to have you in Lucy's own house in Wall 
street, by to-morrow evening. I know she will receive you 
hospitably, and have ventured to form the plan mthout con- 
sultii^ you on the subject." 

'< Better that I should be at Clawbonny — if anything can 
now do me good, brother, it will be native air, and pure 
country air. Hearken to my request, ''and stop at the 
creek." 

''■Your serious request, Grace, >i^ill be a law to oie, if 
made on due reflection. This growing feebleness, however, 
alarms me ; and I cannot justify it to myself not to send for 
advice." 

" Remember, Miles, it is not yet twenty-four hours since 
one of the ablest men of the country saw me. We have his 
written instructions ; and, all that man can do for me, they 
will do for me. No, brother ; listen ta my entreaties, and 
go into the creek. I pine, I pine to be again at dear Claw- 
bpnny, where alone I can enjoy anything like peace of body 
or mind. This vessel is unsuited to me ; I cannot think of 
a future, or pray in it. Brother, dearest brother, carry me 
home, if you love me !" 

There was no resisting such an appeal. I went on deck 
with a heavy heart, and gave the necessary orders to the 
'pilot ; and, in about eight-and-forty hours a{ler we emerged 
into the Hudson, we left that noble stream again, to shoot 
beneath the shaded, leafy banks of our own inlet. Grace 
was so feeble as to be carried to the cliaise, in which she 
was supported by Lucy, during the short drive to the house. 
When I reached my own dwelling, I found Mr. Hardinge 
pacing the little portico, or piazza, waiting for my arrival, 
with an uneasiness of manner that at once proclaimed his 
imxiety to see me. He had driven the horse of the chaisei 
and had imbibed a first impression of Grace's danger. 



\ 
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«* Miles, my dear boy — my second son" — the simple- 
hearted, excellent old man commenced ; '' Miles, my dear 
boy, the hand of God has been laid heavily on us — your 
beloved sister, my oWn precious Grace, is far more ill than 
I had any idea of, before this morning." 

" She is in the hands of her merciful Creator," I said, 
struggling to command myself, *' who, I greatly fear, is 
about to call her from a world that is not good enough for 
one so innocent and pure, to take her to himself. I have 
foreseen this from the hour I first met her, afler my return ; 
though a single ray of hope dawned on me, when Post ad- 
vised the change of scene. So far from producing good, 
this excursion has produced evil ; and she is much worse 
than when we left home." 

** Such short-sighted mortals are we ! — But what can we 
do, my boy ? — I confess my judgment, my faculties them- 
selves, are nearly annihilated by the suddenness of this 
shock. I had supposed her illness some trifling complaint 
that youth and care would certainly remove ; and here we 
stand, as it might be, at the call of the trumpet's blast, 
almost around her grave !" 

** I am most anxious to lean on your wisdom and expe- 
rience, my dear sir, at this critical moment ; if you will 
advise, I shall be happy to follow your instructions," 

" We must lean on God, Miles," answered my worthy 
guardian, still pacing the piazza, the tears running down 
his cheeks in streams, and speaking so huskily as barely to 
be intelligible ; " yes, we will have the prayers of the con- 
gregation next Sunday morning; and most devout and 
heartfelt prayers they will be ; for her own sainted mother 
was not more deservedly loved J To be called away so 
young — to die in the first bloom of youth and loveliness, as 
it were — but, it is to go to her God ! We must endeavour to 
think of her gain — to rejoice over, rather than mourn her 
k)ss." 

" I grieve to perceive that you regard my sister's case as 
80 entirely hopeless, sir." 

" Hopeless ! — ^It is full of the brightest promise ; and when 

I come to look calmly at it, my reason tells me I ought not 

to grieve. Still, Miles, the loss of Lucy, herself, would 

scarce be a more severe blow to me. I have loved her from 

7* . 
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childhood, cared for her as for one of my own, aad feel the 
sanae love for her that I should feel for a second daughter. 
Your parents were dear to me, and their children have 
always appeared to me to belong to my own blood. Had I 
not been your guardian, boy^ and you and Grace been com- 
paratively so rich, while I and mine were so poor, it would 
have been the first -wish of my heart to have seen Rupert 
and Grace, you and Lucy, united, which would have niade 
you all my beloved children alike. I oflen thought of this, 
until I found it necessary to repress the hope, lest I should 
prove unfaithful to my trust. Now, indeed, Mrs. Bradfort's 
bequest might have smoothed over every difficulty ; but it 
came too late I It was not to be; Providence had ordered 
otherwise." 

*^ You had an ardent supporter of your scheme in one of 
your children, at least, sir." 

*< So you have given me to understand. Miles, and I re* 
gret that I was informed of the fact so late, or I might have 
contrived to keep off other young men while you were at 
sea, or until an opportunity ofiered to enable you to secure 
my daughter's affections. That done, neither time nor dis- 
tance could have displaced you ; the needle not being more 
true than Lucy, or the laws of nature more certain." 

"The knowledge of these sterling qualities, sir, only 
makes me regret my having come too late, so much the 



more." 



" It was not to be ; — at one time, I did ihink Rupert and 
Grace had a preference for each other ; but I must have 
been deceived. God had ordered it otherwise, and wisely 
no doubt ; as his omnisci^:ice foresaw the early drooping of 
this lovely flower. I suppose their having been educated 
together, so much like brother and sister, has been the rea- 
son there was so much indifference to each other's merits. 
You have been an exception on account of your long ab- 
sences. Miles, and you must look to those absences for the 
consolation and relief you will doubtless require. Alas! 
alas I that I could not now fold Grace to my heart, as a 
daughter and a bride, instead of standing over her grave I 
Nothing but Rupert's diffidence of his own claims, during 
our days of poverty, could have prevented him from sub- 
mining himself to so much loveliness and virtue. I acquit 
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the lad of insensibility; for nothing but the sense of poverty, 
and the pride of a poor gentleman, added perhaps to the 
brotherly regard he has always felt for Grace,' could have 
kept him from seeking her hand. Grace, properly enough, 
would have requited his affection." 

. Such is a specimen of the delusion under which we live, 
daily. Here was my sister dying of blighted afiections, 
under my own roof; and the upright, conscientious father 
of the wretch who had produced this withering evil, utterly 
unconscious of the wrong that had been done ; still regarding 
his son with the partiality and indulgence of a fond parent. 
To me, it seemed incredible at the time, that unsuspecting 
integrity could carry its simplicity so far ; but I have since 
lived long enough to know that mistakes like these are con« 
stantly occurring around us ; effects being hourly attributed 
to causes with which they have no connection ; and causes 
being followed down^to effects, that are as imaginary as 
human sagacity is faulty. As for myself, I can safely say, 
that in scarce a circumstance of my life, that has' brought 
me the least under the cognizance of the public, have I ever 
been judged justly. In various instances have I been praised 
ibr acts that were either totally without any merit, or, at 
least, the particular merit imputed to them ; while I have 
been even persecuted for deeds that deserved praise. Aa 
instance or two of the latter of these cases of the false judg- 
ment of the world will be laid before the reader as I pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Hardinge continued for some time to expatiate on the 
loveliness of Grace's character, and to betray the weight of 
the blow he had received, in gaining this sudden knowledge 
of her danger. He seemed to pass all at once from a state 
of inconsiderate security to one of total hopelessness, and 
found the shock so much harder to endure. At length he 
sent for Lucy, with whom he continued closeted for near an 
hour. I ascertained, afterwards, that he questioned the dear 
girl closely on the subject of my sister's malady ; even de- 
siring to know if her affections were any way connected 
with this extraordinary sinking of the vital powers / but not 
in the slightest degree inclining to the distrust of Rupert's 
being in any manner implicate in the affair. Lucy, truth- 
ful and frank as she was, felt the uselessness, nay, the 
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danger, of enlightening her father, and managed to evade 
all his more delicate inquiries, without involving herself in 
falsehbods. She well knew, if he were apprised of the real 
state of the case, that Rupert would have been sent for; and 
every reparation it was in his power to make would have 
been insisted on, as an act of justice ; a hopeless and dis<^ 
tressing attempt to restore the confidence of unbounded love, 
and the esteem which, once lost, is gone forever. Perhaps 
the keenest of all Grace's sufferings proceeded from the con- 
sciousness of the total waitt of merit in the man she had so 
effectually enshrined in her heart, that he could only be 
ejected by breaking in pieces and utterly destroying the 
tenement that had so long contained him. With Ordinary 
notions, this change of opinion might have sufficed for the 
purposes of an effectual cure ; but my poor sister was differ- 
ently constituted. Sh6 had ever been different froni most of 
her sex, in intensity of feeling ; and had come near dying, 
while still a child, on the occasion of the direful catastrophe 
of my father's loss ; and the decease of even our mother, 
though long expected, had come near to extinguish the ffame 
of life in the daughter. As I have already said more than 
once, a being so sensitive and so pure, ev^r seemed better 
fitted for the regions of bliss, than for the collisions and 
sorrows of the world. 

. Now we were at Clawbonny again, I scarce knew how 
to employ myself. Grace I could not see ; Lucy, who took 
the entire management of the invalid, requiring for her rest 
and ^uiet. In this she did but follow the directions of rea- 
son, as well as those left by Post ; and I was fain to yield, 
knowing that my sister could not possibly have a more judi- 
cious or a more tender nurse. 

The different persons belonging to the mill and the farm 
came to me for directions, which I was compelled to give 
with thoughts engrossed with the state of my sister. More 
than once I endeavoured to arouse myself; and, for a few 
minutes, seemed to enter, if I -did not truly enter, witH in- 
terest into the affairs presented to my consideration ; but, 
these little rallies were merely so many attempts at self- 
delusion, and I finally referred everything to the^ respective 
persons entrusted with the different branches of the duty, 
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bidding them act as they had been accustomed to do in my 
absence. 

" Why, yes, Masser Mile," answered the old negro who 
was the head man in the field, " dis berry well, if he can do 
it. Remember I alway hab Masser Hardinge to talk to me 
about 'e crop, and sich t'ing, and dat a won'erful help to a 
pooT nigger when he in a nonplush." 

^* Surely, Hiram, you are a better husbandman than Mr. 
Hardinge and myself put together, and cannot want the 
advice of either to tell you how to raise corn, or to get in 
hay !" 

" Dat berry true, sah — so true, I wont deny him. But, 
you know how it be, Masser Mile ; a nigger do lub to talk, 
and it help along work won'erfully, to get a good dispute, 
afore he begin." 

As respects the blacks, this was strictly true. Though as 
rei^ectful as slavery and habit could make them, they were 
so opinionated and dogmatical, each in his or her sphere, 
that nothing short of a downright assertion of authosity 
could produce submission to any notions but their own. 
They loved to argue the difierent points connected with their 
several duties, but they did not like to be convinced. Mr. 
Hardinge would discuss with them, from a sense of duty, 
and he would invariably yield, unless in cases that involved 
moral principles. On all such points, and they were not of 
unfrequent occurrence in a family of so many blacks, he 
was as inflexible as the laws of the Medes and Persians ; 
but, as respected the wheat, the potatoes, the orchards, the 
mill, or the sloop, he tsually submitted to the experience of 
those more familiar with the business, afler having discussed 
the matters in council. This rendered him exceedingly 
popular at Clawbonny, the persuaded usually having the 
same sort of success in the world as a good listener. As for 
the rector himself, afler *80 many long discussions, he began 
to think he had actually influenced the different steps adopt- 
ed ; the cause of one of the illusions I have already pour- 
trayed. 

Old Hiram did not quit me when he came for instructions, 
alias a " dispute," without a word of inquiry touching Grace. 
I could see that the alarm had passed among the slaves, and 
it was quite touching to note the effect it produced on their 
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simple minds. It would have been sufficient for them to 
love her, that Grace was their young mistress ; but such a 
mistress as she had ever been, and one so winning in man- 
ner and person, they might be said almost to worship 
her. 

" I berry sorry to hear Miss Grace be onwell, sah," said 
old Hiram, looking at me sorrowfully. " It go hard wid us 
all, if anything happen dere / I alway s'pose, Masser Mile, 
dat Miss Grace and Masser Rupert come togeder, some 
time ; as we all expects you anfi Miss Lucy will. Dem are 
happy days, sah, at Clawbonny, for den we all know our 
new masser and new missus from de cradle. No, no — we 
can nebber spare Miss Grace, sah ; even I should miss her 
in 'e field !" 

The very blacks had observed the state of things which 
had deluded my poor sister ; and the slave had penetrated 
his master's secret. I turned away abruptly from the negro, 
lest he should also detect the evidence of the weakness ex- 
torted by his speech, from the eyes of manhood. 



CHAPTER VI. 

"Like the lily 

That once was mistress of the field, and flourished, 
I *11 hang my head, and perish.** 

Q^een Catherine, 

I SAW little of Lucy that night. She met us at evening 
prayers, and tears were in her eyes as she arose from her 
knees. Without speaking, she kissed her father for good 
night, more affectionately than ever, I thought, and then 
turned to me. Her hand was extended, (we had seldom met 
or parted for eighteen years, without observing this little act 
of kindness), but she did not — nay, could noty speak. I 
pressed the little hand fervently in ray own, and relinquished 
it again, in the same eloquent silence. She was seen no 
more by us until next day. 
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The breakfast had ever been a happy meal at Clawbonny; 
My father, though merely a ship-master, was one of the 
better class ; and he had imbibed many notions, in the coiirse 
of his diiOferent voyages, that placed him much in advance 
of the ordinary habits of his day and country. Then an 
American ship-master is usually superior to those of other 
countries. This arises from some of the peculiarities of our 
institutions, as well as from the circumstance that the navy 
is so small. Among other improvements, my father had 
broken in upon the venerable American custom of swallow- 
ing a meal as soon as out of bed. The breakfast at Claw- 
bonny, from my earliest infancy, or as long as I can 
remember, had be^n eaten regularly at nine o'clock, a 
happy medium between the laziness of dissipation and the 
hurry of ill- formed habits. At that hour the whole ^family 
used to meet, still fresh from a night's repose, and yet enli- 
vened and gay by an hour or two of exercise in the open 
air, instead of coming to the family board half asleep, with 
a sort of drowsy sulkiness, as if the meal were a duty, and 
not a pleasure. "We ate as leisurely as keen appetites would 
permit ; laughed, chatted, related the events of the morning, 
conversed of our plans for the day, and indulged our several 
tastes and humours, like people who had been up and stir- 
ring, and not like so many drowsy drones swallowing our 
food for form's sake. The American breakfast has been 
celebrated by several modern writers, and it deserves to be, 
though certainly not to be compared to that of France. Still 
it might be far better than it is, did our people understand 
the mood in which it ought to be enjoyed. 

While on this subject, the reader will excuse an old man's 
prolixity, if I say a word on the state of the science of the 
table in general, as it is put in practice in this great republic. 
A writer of this country, one Mr. Cooper, has somewhere 
said that the Americans are the grossest feeders in the 
civilized world, and warns his countrymen to remember that 
a national character may be formed in the kitchen. This 
remark is commented on by Captain Marry att, who calls it 
both unjust and ill-natured. As for the ill-nature I shall 
say nothing, unless it be to remark that I do not well see 
how that which is undeniably true ought to be thought so 
very ill-natured. That it is true, every American who has 
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seen much of other lands must know. Captain Marryatt's 
allegation that the tables are good in the large towns, has 
nothing to do with the merits of this question. The larger 
American towns are among the^ best eating and drmking 
portions of the world. But what are they as compared to 
the whole country 1 What are the public tables, or the tables 
of the refined, as cofnpared to the tables of the mass, even 
in these very towns 1 All things are to be judged of by the 
rules, and not by the exceptions. Because a small portion 
of the American population understand what good cookery 
is, it by no means follows that aU do. Who would think of 
saying that the people of England live on white bait and 
venison, because the nobility and gentry (the aldermen in* 
elusive) can enjoy both, in the seasons, ad libitum? I 
suspect this Mr. Cooper knows quite as well what he is 
about, when writing of America, as any European. If pork 
fried in grease, and grease pervading half the other dishes, 
vegetables cooked without any art, and meats done to rags, 
make a good table,, then is this Mr. Cooper wrong, and 
Captain Marryatt right, and vice verad. As yet, while 
nature has done so much in America, art has done but 
little. Much compared with numbers and time, certainly, 
but little as compared with what numbers and time have 
done elsewhere. Nevertheless, I would make an exception 
in favour of America, as respects the \pb\e of one country,* 
though not so much in connection with the coarseness of the 
feeding as in the poverty of the food. I consider the higher 
parts of Germany to be the portions of the Christian world 
where eating and drinking are in the most primitive condi-* 
tion ; and that part of this great republic, which Mr. Alisoa 
would probably call the State of New England, to come 
next. In abundance and excellence of food in the native 
form, America is particularly favoured ; Baltimore being at 
the very nucleus of all that is exquisite in the great business 
of mastication. Nevertheless, the substitution of cooks from 
the interior of New England, for the present glistening 
tenants of her kitchens, would turn even that paradise of 
tiie epicure into a sort of oleaginous waste. Enough of 
cookery. 

Lucy did not appear at prayers next morning I I felt her 
absence as one feels the certainty of some dreadful evil. 
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Breakfast was aDnounced ; still Lucy did not appear. The 
table was smoking and hissing ; and Romeo Clawbonny, 
who acted as the everyday house-servant, or footman, had 
several times intimated that it might be well to commence 
operations, as a cold breakfast was very cold comfort. 

"Miles, my dear boy," observed Mr. Hardinge, after 
opening the door to look for the absentee half a dozen times, 
" we will wait no longer. My daughter, w) doubt, intends 
to breakfast with Grace, to keep the poor dear girl com- 
pany ; for it is dull work to breakfast by oneself. You and 
I miss Lucy sadly, at this very moment, though we have 
each other's company to console us." 

We had just taken our seats, when the door slowly open^ 
ed, and Lucy entered the room. 

<' Good morning, dearest father," said the sweet girl, pass* 
ing an arm round Mr. Hardinge's neck, with more than her 
usual tenderness of manner, and imprinting a long kiss on 
his bald head. " Good morning, Miles," stretching towards 
me a hand, but averting her face, as if afraid it might reveal 
too much, when exposed fully to my anxious and inquiring 
gaze. " Grace passed a pretty quiet night, and is, I think, a 
little less disturbed this morning than she was yesterday." 

Neither of us answered or questioned the dear nurse. 
What a breakfast was that, compared to so many hundreds 
in which I had shared at that very table, and in that same 
room ! Three of the accustomed faces were there, it is true; 
all the appliances were familiar, some dating as far back as 
the time of the first Miles ; Romeo, now a grey-headed and 
wrinkled negro, was in his usual place ; but Chloe, who was 
accustomed to pass often between her young mistress and a 
certain closet, at that meal, which never seemed to have all 
we wanted arranged on the table at first, was absent, as was 
that precious " young mistress" herself. " Gracious Provi- 
dence !" I mentally ejaculated, " is it thy will it should ever 
be thus ? Am I never again to see those dove-like eyes 
turned on me in sisterly auction from the head of my table, 
as I have so often seen them, on hundreds and hundreds of 
occasions?" Lucy's spirits had sometimes caused her to 
laugh merrily ; and her musical voice once used to mingle 
with Rupert's and my own more manly and dieeper notes, 
ia something like audible mirth ; not that Lucy was tver 
Vol, L — 8 
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boisterous or loud ; but, in early girlhood, she had been gay 
and animated, to a degree that often blended with the noisier 
clamour of us boys. With Grace, this had never happened. 
She seldom spoke, except in moments when the rest were 
still ; and her laugh was rarely audible, though so often 
heartfelt and joyous. It may seem strange to those who 
have never suffered the pang of feeling that such a customary 
circle was broken up forever ; but, that morning, the first ia 
which I keenly felt that my sister was lost to me, I actually 
missed her graceful, eloquent, silence ! 

" Miles," said Lucy, as she rose from the table, tears 
trembling on her eyelids as she spoke, *' half an hour hence 
come to the family room. Grace wishes to see you there 
this morning, and I have tiot been able to deny her request. 
She is weak, but thinks the visit will do her good. Do not 
fail to be punctual, as waiting might distress her* Good 
morning, dearest papa ; when I want youy I will send for 
you." 

Lucy left us with these ominous notices, and I felt the 
necessity of going on the lawn for air. I walked my half- 
hour out, and returned to the house in tin^e to be punctual 
to the appointment. Chloe met me at the door, and led the 
way in silence towards the family room. Her hand was no 
sooner laid on the latch than Lucy appeared, beckoning me 
to enter. I found Grace reclining on that small settee, or 
causeuse, on which we had held our first interview, looking 
pallid and uneasy, but still looking lovely and ^s ethereal 
as ever. She held out a hand afiectionately, and then I saw 
her glance towards Lucy, as if asking to be left with me 
alone. As for myself, I could not speak. Taking my old 
place, I drew my sister's head on my bosom, add sat hold- 
ing it in silence for many painful minutes. In that position 
I could conceal the tears which forced themselves from my 
eyes, it exceeding all my powers to repress these evidences 
of buman grief. As I took my place, the figure of Lucy 
disappeared, and tbe door closed. 

I never knew how long a time Grace and I continued in 
that tender attitude. I wa» not in a state of mind to note 
such: a fact, and have since striven hard to forget most that 
-occurred in that solemn interview. After a lapse of so many 
years, however, I find memory painfully accurate on all the 
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leading circumstances, though it was impossible to recall a 
point of which I took no heed at the moment. Such things 
only as made an impression is it in my power to relate. 

When Grace gently, and I might add faintly, raised her- 
self from my bosom, she turned on me eyes that were 
filled with a kind anxiety on my account rather than on 
her own. 

" Brother," she said, earnestly, " the will of God must 
be submitted to — I am very, very ill — broken in pieces — I 
grow weaker every hour. It is not right to conceal such a 
truth from ourselves, or from each other." 

I made no reply, although she evidently paused to give 
me an Opportunity to speak. I could not have uttered a 
syllable to have saved my life. The pause was impressive, 
rather than. long. 

" I have sent for you, dearest Miles," my sister continued, 
^* not that I think It probable I shall be called away soon 
or suddenly — God will spare me for a little while, I humbly 
trust, in order to temper the blow to those I love ; but he is 
about to call me to him, and we must all be prepared for it ; 
you, and dear, dear Lucy, and my beloved guardian, as well 
as myself. I have not sent for you even to tell you this ; 
for Lucy gives me reason to believe you expect the separa- 
tion ; but I wish to speak to you on a subject that is very 
near my heart, while I have strength and fortitude to speak 
on it at all. Promise me, dearest, to be calm, and to listen 
patiently." / 

<< Your slightest wish will be a law to me, beloved, most 
precious sister ; I shall listen as if we were in our days of 
childish confidence and happiness — though I fear those 
days are never to return !" 

" Feel not thus. Miles, my noble-hearted, manly brother. 
Heaven will not desert you, unless you desert your God ; 
it does not desert me, but angels beckon me to its bliss ! 
Were it not for you and Lucy, and my dear, dear guardian, 
the hour of my departure would be a moment of pure felicity. 
But we will not talk of this now. You must prepare your- 
self. Miles, to hear me patiently, and to be indulgent to my 
last wishes, even should they seem unreasonable to your 
mind at first." 

" I have told you,, Grace, that a request of your^5 will be 
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a law to me ; have no hesitation, therefore, in letting rae 
know any, or all your wishes." 

" Let us, then, speak of worldly things ; for the last time, 
I trust, my brother. Sincerely do I hope that this will be 
the last occasion on which I shall ever be called to allude to 
them. This duty discharged, all that will remain to me on 
earth will be the love I bear my friends. This Heaven itself 
will excuse, as I shall strive not to let it lessen that I bear 
my<Jod." 

Grace paused, and I sat wondering what was to follow, 
though touched to the heart by her beautiful resignation to 
a fate that to most so young would seem hard to be borne. 

" Miles, my brother," she continued, looking at me 
anxiously, <* we have not spoken much of your success in 
your last voyage, though I have understood that you have 
materially increased your means." 

<* It has quite equalled my expectations ; and, rich in my 
ship and ready money, I am content, to say nothing of 
Clawbonny. Do what you will with your own, therefore, 
my sister; not a wish of mine shall ever grudge a dollar; 
I would rather not be enriched by your loss. Make your 
bequests freely, and I shall look on each and all of them as 
80 many memorials of your afl^tionate heart and many 
virtues." 

Grace^s cheeks flushed, and I could see that she was en* 
tremely gratified, though still tremblingly anxious. 

" You doubtless remember that by our father's will, Milei, 
my property becomes your's, if I die without children be- 
fore I reach the age of twenty-one ; while your's would have 
been mine under the same circumstances. As I am barely 
twenty, it is out of my power to make a legal will." 

*^ It is in your power to make one that shall be equally 
binding, Grace. I will go this instant for pen, ink, and 
paper ; and, as you dictate, will I write a will that shall be 
even more binding than one that might come within the 
rules of the law." 

" Nay, brother, that is unnecessary ; all I wish I have 
already said in a letter addressed to yourself; and which, 
should you now approve of it, will be found among my 
papers as a memorandum. But there should be no misap- 
prehension between you and me, dearest Miles. I do not 
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wish you even fblly to consent to my wishes, now ; take 
time to consider, and let your judgment have as much in- 
fluence on your decision as your own excellent heart." 

'* I am as ready to decide at this moment as I shall be a 
year hence. It is enough for me that you wish the thing 
done, to have it done, sister." 

" Bless you — bless you — brother" — said Grace, affec- 
tionately pressing my hand to her heart — " not so much 
that you consent to do as I wish, as for the spirit and man- 
ner in which you comply. Still, as I ask no trifle, it is 
proper that I release you from all pledges here given, and 
allow you time for reflection. Then, it is also proper you 
should know the full extent of what you promise.'^ 

" It is enough for me that it will be in my power to per- 
form what you desire ; further than that I make no stipula- 
tion." 

I could see that Grace was profoundly struck with this 
proof of my attachment ; but her own sense of right was 
too just and active to suffer the matter to rest there. 

"1 must explain further," she added. "Mr. Hardinge 
has been a most faithful steward ; and, by means of eco- 
nomy, during my long minority, the little cost that has 
attended my manner of living, and some fortunate invest- 
ments that have been made of interest-money, I find myself 
a good deal richer than I had supposed. In relinquishing 
my property. Miles, you will relinquish rather more than 
two-and-twenty thousand dollars ; or quite twelve hundred 
a year. There ought to be no misapprehensions on this 
subject, between us; least of all at such a moment." 

" I wish it were more, my sister, since it gives you plea- 
sure to bestow it. If it will render you any happier to per- 
fect any of your plans, take ten thousand of my own, and 
add to the sum which is now your's. I would increase, 
rather than lessen your means of doing good." 

" Miles — Miles" — said Grace, dreadfully agitated — " talk 
not thus — it almost shakes my purpose ! But no ; listen now 
to my wishes, for I feel this will be the last time I shall ever 
dAre to speak on the subject. In the first place, I wish you 
to purchase some appropriate ornament, of the value of five 
hundred dollars, and present it to Lucy as a memorial of 
her friend. Give also one thousand dollars in money to 
8* 
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Mr. Hardinge, to be distributed in chanty. A letter to him 
on the subject, and one to Lucy, will also be found among 
my papers. Inhere will still remain enough to make suitable 
presents to the slaves, and leave the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars entire and untouched." 

" And what shall I do with these twenty thousand dollars, 
sister ?" I asked, Grace hesitating to proceed. 

'< That sum, dearest Miles, I wish to go to Rupert. You 
know that he is totally without fortune, with the habits of a 
man of estate. The little I can leave him will not make 
him rich, but it may be the means of making him happy 
and respectable. I trust Lucy will add to it, when she 
comes o^age, and the future will be happier for them all than 
the past." 

My sister spoke quick, and was compelled to pause for 
breath. As for myself, the reader can better imagine thaa 
I can describe my sensations, which were of a character 
almost to overwhelm me. The circumstance that I felt pre- 
cluded from making any serious objections, added to the 
intensity of my suiOfering, left me in a state of grief, regret, 
indignation, wonder, pity and tenderness, that it is wholly 
out of my power to delineate. Here, then, was the tender- 
ness of the woman enduring to the last ; caring for the heart- 
less wretch who had destroyed the very springs of life in 
her physical being, while it crushed the moral like a worm 
beneath the foot ; yet bequeathing, with her dying breath, 
as it might be, all the worldly goods in her possession, to 
administer to his selfishness and vanity 1 

" I know you must think this strange, brother ;" resumed 
Grace, who doubtless saw how utterly unable I was to re- 
ply ; " but, I shall not die at peace with myself without it 
Unless he posses^ some marked assurance of my forgive- 
ness, my death will render Rupert miserable ; with such a 
marked assurance^ he will be confident of possessing my 
pardon and my prayers. Then, both he -end Emily are 
pennyless, I fear, and their lives may be rendered blanks 
for the want of the little money it is in my power to bestow. 
At the proper time, Lucy, I feel confident, will add her part » 
and you, who remain behind me, can all look on my grave, 
and bless its humble tenant !" 
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<* Angel !" I murmured — " this is too much ! Can you 
suppose Rupert will accept this money ?" 

Ill as I thought of Rupert Hardinge, I could not hring my 
mind to believe he was so base as to receive money coming 
from such a source, and with such a motive. Grace, howt 
ever, viewed the matter difierently ; not that she attached 
anything discreditable to Rupert's compliance, for her own 
womanly tenderness, long and deeply rooted attachment, 
made it appear to her eyes more as an act of compliance 
with her own last behest, than as the act of degrading mean- 
ness it would unquestionably appear to be, to all the rest of 
the world. 

<' How can he refuse this to me, coming to him, as the 
request will, from my gravel" rejoined the lovely enthu- 
siast. " He will owe it to me ; he will owe it to our former 
auction — for he once loved me, Miles ; nay, he loved me 
even more than you ever did, or could, dearest^-much as I 
know you love me." 

"By heavens, Grace," I exclaimed, unable to control 
myself any longer, "that is a fearful mistake. Rupert 
Hardinge is incapabla of loving anything but himself; he 
has never been worthy of occupying the most idle moment 
of a heart true $ind faithful as your's." 

These words escaped me under an impulse I found en« 
tirely impossible to control. Scarcely were they uttered, 
ere I deeply regretted the indiscretion. Grace lookecl at me 
imploringly, turned as pale as death, and trembled all over, 
as if on the verge of dissolution. ' I took her in my arms, I 
implored her pardon, I promised to command myself in 
future, and I repeated the most solemn assurances of com- 
plying with her wishes to the very letter. I am not certain 
I could have found it in my heart not to have recalled my 
promise, but for the advantage my sister obtained over me, 
by means of this act of weakness. There was something so 
exceedingly revolting to me in the whole affair, that even 
Grace's holy weakness failed to sanctify the act in my eyes ; 
at least so far as Rupert was concerned. I owe it to myself 
to add that not a selfish thought mingled with my reluc- 
tance^ which proceeded purely from the distaste I felt to 
seeing Lucy's brother, and a man for whom I had once 
entertained a boyish regard, making himsdf so thoroughly 
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an object of contempt. As I entertained serious doubts of 
even Rupert's sinking so low, I felt the necessity of speak- 
ing to my sister on the subject of such a contingency. 

'< One might hesitate about accepting your money, afler 
alt, dearest sister," I said ; " and it is proper you give me 
directions what I am to do, in the event of Rupert's declining 
the gift." 

" I think that is little probable, Miles," answered Grace, 
who lived and died under a species of hallucination on the 
subject of her early lover's real character — " Rupert may 
not have been able to command his affections, but he cannot 
cease to feel a sincere friendship for me ; to remember our 
ancient confidence and ijitimacy. He will receive the be- 
quest, as you would take one from dear Lucy," added my 
sister, a painful-looking smile illuminating that angelic ex- 
pression of countenance to which I have so often alluded ; 
'< or, as that of a sister. You would not refuse such a thing 
to Lucy's dying request, and why should Rupert to mine 1" 

Poor Grace ! Little did she see the immense diiOference 
there was in my relation to Lucy and that which Rupert 
bore to her. I could not explain this difference, however, 
but merely assented to her wishes, renewing, for the fourth 
or fifth time, my pledges of performing with fidelity all she 
asked at my hands. Grace then put into my hands an un- 
sealed letter addressed to Rupert, which she desired me to 
read when alone, and which I was to have delivered with 
the legacy or donation of money. 

"Let me rest once nriore on your bosom. Miles," said 
Grace, reclining her head in my arms, quite exhausted 
under the reaction of the excitement stie had felt while 
urging her request. "I feel. happier, at this moment, than 
I have been for a long time ; yet, my increasing weakness 
admonishes me it cannot last long. Miles, darling, you 
must remember all our sainted mother taught you in child- 
hood, and you Will not mourn over my loss. Could I leave 
you united to one who understood and appreciated your 
worth, I should die contented. But you will be left alone, 
poor Miles ; for a time, at least, you will mourn for me." 

"Forever — long as life lasts, beloved Grace," I mur- 
mured, almost in her ear. 

Exhaustion kept my sister quiet for a quarter of an hour. 
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though I felt an occasional pressure of her hands, both of 
whi6h held one of mine ; and I could hear words asking 
blessings and consolation for me, whispered, from time to 
time, in heartfelt petitions to heaven. As she gained strength 
by repose, my sister felt the desire to continue the discourse 
revive. I begged her not to incur the risk of further fatigue ; 
but she answered, smiling affectionately in my face — 

" Rest ! — There will be no permanent rest for me, until 
laid by the side of my parents. Miles, do your thoughts 
ever recur to that picture of the future that is so precious to 
the believer, and which leads us to hope, if not absolutely 
to confide in it as as a matter of faith, that we may recog- 
nise each other in the next state of being, and that in a 
communion still sweeter than any of this life, since it will 
be a communion free from all sin, and governed by holi- 
ness?" 

^ We sailors give little heed to these matters, Grace ; but 
I feel that, in future, the idea you have just mentioned will 
be full of consolation to me." 

"Remember, my best-beloved brother, it is only the 
blessed that can enjoy such a recognition-— to the accursed 
it must add an additional weight to the burthen of their woe." 

" Felix trembled !" The thought that even this chance of 
again meeting my sister, and of communing with her in the 
form in which I had ever seen and loved her might be lost, 
came in aid of other good resolutions that the state of the 
&mily had quickened in my heart, I thought, however, it 
might be well not to let Grace lead the conversation to such 
subjects, afler all that had just passed, repose becoming 
necessary to her again. I therefore proposed calling Lucy, 
in order that she might be carried to her own room. I, say 
carried ; for, by a remark that fell from Chloe, I had ascer- 
tained that this was the mode in which she had been brought 
to the place* of meeting. Grace acquiesced ; but while we 
waited for Chloe to answer the bell, she continued to con- 
verse. 

" I have not exacted of you. Miles," my sister continued, 
" any promise to keep my bequest a secret from the world ; 
your own sense of delicacy would do that ; but, I will make 
it a condition that you do not speak of it to either Mr. Har- 
dinge or Lucy. They may possibly raise weak objections. 
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particularly the last, who has, and ever has had, some ex« 
aggerated opinions about receiving money. Even in her 
days of poverty, and poor as she was, you know, notwith- 
standing our true love for each other, and close intimacy, I 
never could induce Lucy to receive a cent. Nay, so scru- 
pulous has she been, that the little presents which friends 
constantly give and receive, she would decline, because she 
had not the means of oiOfering them in return." 

I remembered the gold the dear girl had forced on me, 
when I first went to sea, and could have kneeled at her feet 
and X5alled her " blessed." 

" And this did not make you love and respect Lucy the 
less, my sister ? But do not answer ,* so much conversing 
must distress you." 

" Not at all. Miles. I speak without sufiering, nor does 
the little talking I do enfeeble me in' the least. When I 
appear exhausted, it is from the feelings which accompany 
our discourse. I talk much, very much, with dear Lucy, 
who hears me with more patience than yourself, brother !'' 

I knew that this remark applied to Grace's wish to dwell 
on the unknown future, and did not receive it as a reproach^ 
in any other sense. As she seemed calm, however, I watf 
willing to indulge her wish to converse with me, so long as 
she dwelt on subjects that did not agitate her. Speaking of 
her hopes of heaven had a contrary efiect, and I made no 
further opposition. 

" Lucy's hesitation to be under the obligations you men- 
tion did not lessen her in your esteem ?" I repeated. 

" You know it could not, Miles. Lucy is a dear, good 
girl ; and the more intimately one knows her, the more cer- 
tain is one to esteem her. I have every reason to bless and 
pray for Lucy ; still, I desire you not to make either her or 
her father acquainted with my bequest." 

" Rupert would hardly conceal such a thing from so near 
and dear friends." 

" Let Rupert judge of the propriety of that for himself. 
Kiss me, brother ; do not ask to see me again to-day, for I 
have much to arrange with Lucy ; to-morrow I shall expect 
a long visit, God bless you, my own, dear, — my only bro- 
ther, and ever have you in his holy keeping !" 

I left the room as Chloe entered ; and, in threading the 
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long passage that led to the apartment which was appro- 
priated to my own particular purposes, as an office, cabinet, 
or study, I met Lucy near the door of the latter. I could 
see she had been weeping, and she followed me into the 
room. 

** What do you think of her. Miles?" the dear girl asked, 
uttering the words in a tone so low and plaintive as to say 
all that she anticipated herself. 

** We shall lose her, Lucy ; yes, 'tis God's pleasui'e to 
call her to himself." 

Had worlds depended on the effort, I could not have got 
out another syllable. The feelings which had been so long 
pent up in Grace's presence broke out, and I am not ashamed 
to say that I wept and sobbed like an infant. 

How kind, how woman-like, how afiectionate did Lucy 
show herself at that bitter moment. She said but little, 
though I think I overheard her murmuring " poor Miles P* 
— "poor, dear Miles!" — "what a blow it must be to a 
brother 1" — " God will temper this loss to him !" and other 
similar expressions. She took one of my hands and pressed 
it warmly between both her own ; held it there for two or 
three minutes ; hovered round me, as the mother keeps near 
its slumbering infant when illness renders rest necessary ; 
and seemed more like a spirit sympathizing with my grief 
than a mere observer of its violence. In reflecting on what 
then passed months afterwards, it appeared to me that Lucy 
had entirely forgotten herself, her own causes of sorrow, 
her own feelings as respected Grace, in the single wish to 
solace me. But this was ever her character ; this was her 
very nature ; to live out of herself, as it might be, and in 
the existences of those whom she esteemed or loved. During 
this scene, Lucy lost most of the restraints which woman- 
hood and more matured habits had placed on^her deport- 
ment ; and she behaved towards me with the innocent fami- 
liarity that marked our intercourse down to the time I sailed 
in the Crisis. It is true, I was too dreadfully agitated at 
first to take heed of all that passed ; but, I well remember, 
that, before leaving me in obedience to a summons from 
Grace, she laid her head afiectionately on mine, and kissed 
the curls with which nature had so profusely covered the 
laat I thought, at the time, notwithstanding, that the salute 
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would have been on the forehead, or cheek, three years be- 
fore, or previously to her acquaintance with Drewett. 

I was a long time in regaining^ntire self-command ; but) 
when I did, I opened my sister's letter to Rupert, agreeably 
to her request, and perused it thrice without a pause, even 
to reflect. It was conceived in these words : — 

** My dearest Rupert — 

<* God, in his infinite and inscrutable wisdom, when you 
read this letter, will have seen fit to call me to himself. Let 
not this seeming loss, in any manner, afflict you, my friend; 
for I feel the humble assurance that I shall reap the full 
benefit of the Saviour's great sacrifice. I could not have 
been happy in this life, Rupert ; and it is a mercy that I am 
taken, thus early, to a better. It grieves me to part from 
your excellent father, from yourself, from our precious and 
rightfully beloved Lucy, and from dear^ dear Miles. This 
is the last tribute I pay to nature, and I hope it will be par- 
doned for its character. There is a strong hope within me, 
that my death will be sanctified to the benefit of my friends. 
With this view, and this view only, beloved Rupert, I wish 
you to remember it. In all other respects let it be forgotten. 
You have found it impossible to command your aflbctions, 
and worlds would not have tempted me to^ become your 
wife without possessing all your heart. I pray daily, almost 
hourly" — tears had evidently blotted this portion of the 
letter — " for you and Emily. Live together, and make each 
other happy. She is a sweet girl; has enjoyed advantages 
that Clawbonny could not bestow, and which will contribute 
to your gratification. In order that you may sometimes 
think of me" — poor Grace was not aware of this contradic- 
tion in her requests — "Miles will send you a legacy that I 
leave you. Accept it as a little fortune with Emily. I wish, 
sincerely, it were much larger; but you will not overlook 
the intention, and forget the insufficiency of the sum. Small 
as it is, I trust i^ will enable you to marry at once, and 
Lucy's heart may be confided in for the rest. 

"Farewell, Rupert— I do not say, farewell Emily; fori 
think this letter, as well as its object, had better remain a 
secret between you and me, and my brother— but I wish 
your future wife all earthly happiness, and an end as full 
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of hope as that which attends the death-bed of your aflfeo^ 
tionate 

'' Gracs Wallinofobd." 

Oh! woman, woman, what are ye not, when duly pro- 
tected and leA to the almost divine impulses of your gene- 
rous natures! What may ye not become, when rendered 
mercenary and envious by too close a contact with those 
worldly interests which are never admitted to an ascendency 
without destroying all your moral beauty ! 



CHAPTER Vll, 

** And the beautiful, whose record 
Is the verse that cannot die, 
They too are gone, with their glorious bloom. 
From the love of human eye." 

Mrs. Hbmans. 

I CANNOT dwell minutely on the events of the week that 
succeeded. Grace sunk daily, hourly; and the medical 
advice that was obtained, more as a duty than with any 
hope of its benefiting the patient, failed of assisting her. 
Mr. Htirdinge saw the invalid of\en, and I was admitted to 
her room each day, where she would lie, reclining on my 
bosom for Jiours at a time, seemingly fondpf this innocent 
indulgence of her affex^tions, on the eve of her final depar- 
ture. As it was out of the question that my sister should 
again visit the family room, the causeuse was brought into 
her chamber, where it was made to perform the office to 
which it had been several times devoted in its proper apart- 
ment since my return from sea. That venerable chair still 
exists, and I ofleu pass' thoughtful hours in it in my old age, 
musing on the past, and recalling the different scenes and 
conversations of which it could tell, did it possess conscious- 
ness and the faculty of speech. 

Mr. Hardinge officiated in his own church, agreeably to 
his intention, on the succeeding Sunday. Lucy Yemaioed 
Vol. I. — 9 
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with her friend ; and I make no doubt their spirits devoutly 
communed with ours the while; for I mastered sufficient 
fortitude to be present at St. MichaePs. I could observe an 
earnest sympathy in every member of the little congrega- 
tion ; and tears fell from nearly every eye when the prayer 
for the sick was read. Mr. Hardinge remained at the 
rectory for the further duties of the* day ; but I rode home 
immediately after morning service, too uneasy to remain 
absent from the house longer than was necessary, at such a 
moment. As my horse trotted slowly homeward, he over- 
took Neb, who was walking towards Clawbonny, with an 
air so difierent from his customary manner, I could not help 
remarking it. Neb was a muscular, active black, and usually 
walked as if his legs were all springs ; but he moved 
along now so heavily, that I could not but see some weight 
upon the spirits had produced this influence on the body. 
The change was, naturally enough, attributed to the state 
of affairs with Chloe; and I felt disposed to say a word to 
my faithful slave, who had been unavoidably overlooked in 
the pressure of sorrow that had weighed me down for the 
last ten days. I spoke to the poor fellow as cheerfully as I 
could, as I came up, and endeavoured to touch on such 
subjects as I thought might interest without troubling him. 

** This is a famous windfall that has crossed Mr. Marble's 
track. Neb," I said, pulling up, in order to go a short dis- 
tance at an even pace with my brother-tar. " As nice an 
old woman for a mother, as pretty a little girl for a niece, 
and as snug a haven to moor in, at the end of the voyage, 
as any old worn-out sea-dog could or ought to wish." 

" ¥es, sir, Masser Mile," Neb answered, as I fancied, in 
the manner of one who was thinking of something different 
from what he said ; " yes, sir, Mr. Marble a reg'lar sea- 
dog." 

^* And as such not the less entitled to have a good old 
mother, a pretty niece, and a snug home." 

" No, sir ; none de wuss for bin' sea-dog, all must allow. 
Nebberdeless, Masser Mile, I sometime wish you and I 
nebber hab see salt water," 

*' That is almost as much as wishing we never looked 
down the Hudson from the hills and banks of Clawbonny, 
boy ; the river itself being salt not far below us. You are 
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thinking of Chloe, and fancying, that had you stayed at home, 
your chance of getting into her good graces would have 
been better." 

" No, Masser Mile ; no, «r. Nobody at Clawbonny t'ink, 
just now, of anyt'ing but deat'." 

I started in surprise. Mr. Hardinge kept everything like 
exaggeration and those physical excitements which it is so 
much the. habit of certain sects to mistake for religious im- 
pulses, even from the negroes of the Clawbonny property. 
Neb's speech sounded more like an innovation of this nature 
than I had ever heard among my people ; and I looked hard 
at the fellew for an instant, before I answered. 

" I am afraid I understand you, Neb," was my reply, 
after a meaning pause. '* It is a relief to me to i^d that 
my people retain all their afiections for the children of their 
old master and mistress." 

" We hard-hearted indeed, sir, if we don't. Ah ! Maner 
Mile, you and I see many dreadful t'ing togeder, but we 
nebber see any t'ing like dis !" 

Neb's dark cheek was glistening with tears as he spoke, 
and I spurred my horse, lest my own manhood might give 
way, there in the road, and in the presence of those who 
were fast approaching. Why Neb had expressed sorrow 
for having ever gone to sea, I could not account for in any 
other manner than by supposing that he imagined Grace 
was, in some manner, a suf]^rer by my absence from home. 

When I reached the house, not a soul was visible. The 
men had all gone to church, and were to be seen in the dis- 
tance, coming along the road, singly and in a melancholy 
manner, not a sign of the customary, thoughtless merriment 
of a negro escaping a single individual among them ; but it 
was usual for some of the black Venuses to be §een sunning 
themselves at that season, exhibiting their summer fineiy to 
each other and their admirers. Not one was now visible. 
All the front of the house, the lawn, the kitchens, of which 
there were no less than three, and the kitchen yards \ in 
short, every familiar haunt of the dwelling was dwerted and 
empty. This boded evil ; and, throwing the bridle over a 
post, I walked hurriedly towards the part of the buildings 
or buildings^ would be a better word, inhabited by Graoe. 

As I entered the passage which communicated with my 
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sister's own room, the departure from ordinary appearances 
was explained. Six or seven of the negresses were kneeling 
near the door, and I could hear the low, solemn, earnest 
voice of Lucy, reading some of the collects and other prayers 
suited to the sick^chamber and to the wants of a parting soul. 
Lucy's voice was music itself, but never before had it sound- 
ed so plaintively sweet. The lowest intonation was distinctly 
audible, as if the dear, devout creature felt that the Being 
she addressed was not to 1)0 approached in any other man- 
ner, while the trembling earnestness of the tones betrayed 
the depth of feeling with which each syllable escaped from 
the heart. Talk of liturgies impairing the fervour pf prayer I 
This may be the fact with those who are immersed in them- 
selves while communing with God, and cannot consent even 
to pray without placing their own thoughts and language, 
however ill-digested and crude, uppermost in the business 
of the moment. Do not such persons know that, as respects 
united worshin, their own prayers are, to all intents and 
purposes, a formulary to their listeners, with the disadvan- 
tage of being received without preparation or direction to 
the mind ? — nay, too oflen substituting a critical and pru* 
rient curiosity for humble and intelligeql prayer? In thes^ 
later times, when Christianity is re-assuming the character 
of the quarrels of sects, and, as an old man who has lived, 
and hopes to die, in communion with the Anglo-Americaa 
church, I do not wish to exculpate my own particular branch 
of the Catholic body from blame ; but, in these later times, 
when Christianity is returning to its truculency, forgetful 
of the chiefeat of virtues, Cbatity, I have oflen recalled the 
scene of that solemn noon-tide, and asked myself the ques- 
tion, " if any man could have heard Lucy, as I did, on that 
occasion, concluding with the petition which Christ himself 
gave to his disciples as a comprehensive rule, if not abso- 
lutely as a formulary, and imagine the heart could not fully 
accompany words- that had been previously prescribed?" 

No sooner had Lucy's solemn tones ceased than I passed 
through the crowd of weeping and still kneeling blacks, and 
entered my sister's room. Grace was reclining in an easy 
chair; her eyes closed, her hands clasped together, but 
lying on her knees, and her whole attitude and air proclaim- 
ing a momentary but total abstraction of the spirit. I do 
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not think she heard my fbotstep at all, and I stood at her 
side an instant, uncertain whether to let her know of my 
presence, or not At this instant I caught the eye of Lucy, 
who seemed intent on the wish to speak to me. Grace had 
three or four small rooms that communicated with each 
other, in her part of the dwelling ; and into one of these,^ 
which served as a sort of boudoir^ though the name was 
then unknown in America, I followed the dear girl, whose 
speaking but sad look had bidden me do so. 

^^ Is my father near at hand ?" Lucy asked, with an in« 
terest I did not understand, since she must have known he 
intended to remain at his own residence, in readiness for 
the afternoon service. 

^' He is not. You forget he has to attend to evening 
prayers." 

" I have sent for him — Miles," taking one of my hands 
in both her own, with the tenderness a mother would mani- 
fest to a very dear child, *' dear Miles, you must summon 
all your fortitude." 

"Is my sister worse?" I demanded, huskily; for, pre- 
pared as I was for the result, I was not expecting it by any 
means so soon. ^ 

" I cannot call it worse. Miles, to be about to be called 
away to God in such a frame of mind. But it is proper I 
should tell you all. Rather less than an^hour since, Grace 
told me that the hour was at hand. She has the knowledge 
of her approaching end, though she would not let me send 
for you. She said you would have ample time to witness it 
all. For my father, however, I have sent, and he must soon 
be here." 

" Almighty Providence ! Lucy, do you really think we 
shall lose Grace so soon?" 

" As it is the will of Grod to take her from us, Miles, I 
can scarce repine that her end should be so easy, and, in 
all respects, so tranquil.*" 

So long as memory is granted to me, will the picture that 
Lucy presented at that moment remain vividly impressed on 
my mind. She loved Grace as a most dear sister ;. loved 
her as an affectionate, generous- minded, devoted woman 
alone can love ; and yet, so keenly was she alive to the na- 
ture of the communication it was her duty to make, that 
9* 
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concern for me ak>Be reigned in her saddened and anxiow 
eye. Her mind had schooled itself to bear its own grief; 
and meek, believing, and disposed to foresee all that her 
profound faith taught her to hope, I do believe she consider- 
ed my sister a subject of envy rather than of regret, though 
her solicitude on my account was so absorbing. This gene- 
rous self-denial touched my feelings in more ways than one, 
enabling me to command myself to a degree that might 
otherwise have been out of my power, during the few suc- 
ceeding hours. I felt ashamed to manifest all I endured in 
the presence of so much meek but pious fortitude, and that 
exhibited by one whose heart I so well knew te be the very 
seat of the best human afiectionsi The sad smile that mo- 
mentarily illuminated Lucy's countenance, as she gazed 
anxiously in my fac6 when speaking, was full of submissive 
hope and Christian faith. 

** God's will be done," I rather whispered than uttered 
aloud. " Heaven is a place more suited to. such a spirit than 
the abodes of men." 

Lucy pressed my hand, and appeared relieved from a 
load of intense anxiety by this seeming fortitude. She bade 
me remain where I was, until she had herself apprized 
Grace of my return from church. I could see through the 
open door that the negresses had been directed to retir^^-and 
presently I heard the footstep of Mr. Hardinge approaching 
the room adjoining that in which I then was, and which 
answered the purpose of a sort of ante-chamber for those 
who came to the sick-room from (he more public side of the 
house. I met my excellent old guardian in that apartment, 
and Lucy was at my side at the next instant. One word 
from the last sufficed to keep us in this room while she re- 
turned to that of Grace. 

"God have mercy on us, my dear boy'* — the divine 
ejaculated, as much in prayer as in grief — " and I say on 
usy as well as on you^ for Grace has ever been dear to me 
as a child of my own. I knew the blow must come, and 
have prayed the Lord to prepare us all for it, and to sanc- 
tify it to us, old and young ; but, notwithstanding, death has 
come * literally' when no man knoweth. I must have mate- 
rials for writing, Miles, and you will choose an express 
for me out of your people.; let the man fae ready to mount 
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in half an hour ; for I shall not require half that time to 
prepare ray letter." 

^* Medical advice is useless, I am afraid, dear sir," I an^ 
swered. ^^ We have Postls directions, and very respeetable 
attendance from our own family physician, Dr.Wurtz, who 
gave me to understand several days since that he saw no^ 
other means of averting the evil we dread than those already 
adopted. S^ill, sir, I shall be easier, if we can persuade Dr. 
Bard to cross the river, and have already thought of send- 
ing Neb onoe more on that errand." 

<« Do so," returned Mr. Hardinge, drawing towards him a 
little table on which Dr. Wurtz had written a few prescripf 
tions that were used more for form, I believe, than any ex- 
pectation of the good they could do ; and beginning to wiit/e^ 
even while talking — ** Do so" — he added—" and Neb can 
put this letter in the post-office on the eastern bank of the 
river, which will be tiie quickest mode of causing it to reach 
Rupert " 

" Rupert !" I exclaimed, on a key that I instantly re* 
gretted. 

^^Qsrtainly; we can do no less than send for Rupert, 
Miles. He has ever been like a brother to Grace, and tha 
poor fellow would feel the neglect keenly, did we overlook 
him on an occasion like this. You seem astonished at my 
thinking of summoning him to Clawbonny." * 

" Rupert is at the springs, sir — happy in the society of 
Miss Merton — would it not be better to leave hkn where 
beisi" ^ 

" What would you think. Miles, were Lucy on her deaths 
bed, and we should fail to let you know it ?" 

I gazed so wildly at the good old man, I believe, that 
even .his simplicity could not avoid seeing the immense 
difierence between the real and the supposititious case. 

"Very true, poor Miles ; very true," Mr. Hardinge added* 
in an apologetic manner ; " I see the weakness of my com- 
parison, though I was beginning to hope you were already 
regarding Lucy, once more, with the_eyes of a brother. 
But Rupert must not be foi^otten neither ; and here is my 
letter already written." 

" It will be too late, sir," I got out, hoarsely—'* my sister 
cannot survive the day." 
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I perceived that Mr. Hardinge was not prepared for this ; 
his cheek grew pale, and his hand trembled as he sealed (be 
epistle. Still he sent it, as I aAerwards discovered. 

** God's will be xlone !" the excellent divine murmured. 
^' If such should really be his holy will, we ought not to 
mourn that another humble Christian spirit is called away 
to the presence of its great Creator ! Rupert can, at least, 
attend, to do honour to all that we can honour of the saiot 
we lose." 

There was no resisting or contending with so much sim- 
plicity and goodness of heart ; and, had it been in my power, 
a summons to the room of Grace called all my thoughts to 
her. My sister's eyes were now open. I shuddered, felt a 
sinking of the heart like that produced by despair, as I 
caught their unearthly or rather their supernatural expres- 
sion. It was not that anything which indicated death in its 
more shocking aspects met my look, but simply that I could 
trace the illumination of a spirit that already felt itself on 
the eve of a new state of being, and one that must at least 
separate all that remained behind from any further comma* 
nication with itself. I am not certain that I felt no pang at 
the thought my sister could be entirely happy without any 
participation on my part in her bliss. We are all so selfish 
that it is hard to say how far even our most innocent long- 
ings arc fre^ fromihe taint of this feature of our nature. 

But Grace, herself, could not entirely shake off the ties 
of kindred and human love so long as her spirit continued 
in its earthly tenement So far from this, every glance she 
cast on one or all of us denoted the fathomless tenderness 
of her nature, and was filled with its undying affection. She 
was weak, frightfully so I fancied ; for death appeared to 
hasten in order to release her as swiAly and easily as possi* 
ble; yet did her interest in me and in Lucy sustain her 
sufficiently to enable her to impart much that she wished to 
say. In obedience to a sign from her, I knelt at her side, 
and received her head on my bosom, as near as possible in 
that attitude in which we had already passed hours since 
her illness. Mr. Hardinge hovered over ns, like a minister- 
lug spirit, uttering in a suppressed and yet distinct voice, 
some of the sublimest of those passages from scripture that 
are the most replete with consolation to the parting spirit. 
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As fi>r Lucy, to me she seemed to be precisely in that spot 
where she was most wanted ; and often did Grace^s eyes 
torn towards her with gleamings of gratitude and love. 

^ The hour is near, brother," Grace whispered, as shs 
lay on my bosom. ^* Remember, I die asking forgiveness 
as much for those who may have done me wrong, as for 
myself. Forget nothing that you have prombed me; do 
nothing to cause Lucy and her father sorrow." 

<* I understand you, sister" — was my low answer. ** De- 
pend on all I have «a^-*all you can teisA." 

A gentle pressure of the hand was the token of content- 
ment with which this assurance was received. 

From that moment it seemed to me that Grace was less 
than usual attached to the things of the world. Neverthe- 
less, her interest in thos^ she loved, and who loved her» 
continued to the last. 

^* Let all the slaves that wish to see me, enter," Grace 
said, rousing herself to perform a trying but necessary duty. 
^ I never can repay them for all they have done ic^ me ; 
but I trust them to you. Miles, with confidence." 

Lucy glided from the room,- and in a few minutes the 
long train of dark faces was seen approaching. the door. 
The grief of these untutored beings, like their mirth, is 
usually loud and vociferous ; but Lucy, dear, coiisiderato, 
energetic Lucy -^ energetic even in the midst d[ a sorrow 
tfiat nearly crushed her to the earth— had foreseen all this, 
and the blacks were admitted only on the condition of their 
preserving a command over themselves in the interview. 

Grace spoke to every one of the females, taking leave of 
each calmly and with some useful and impressive admoni- 
tion, while all the older men were ^Iso noticed personally. 

^* Go, and rejoice that I am so soon released from the 
cares of this world," she said, when the sad ceremony was 
over. ** Pray for me, and for yourselves. My brother knows 
my wishes in your behalf, and will see them executed. God 
bless ybu, my friends, and have you in his hol3rkeeping." 

So great was the ascendency Lucy had obtained over 
these poor simple creatures ducing the short time they had 
been under her mild but consistent rule, that each and all 
led the room as quiet as children, awe-struck by the solem- 
nity of the scene. Still, the oldest and most wrinklcKl of 
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their cheeks was wet with tears, and it was only by the most 
extraordinary efforts that they were enabled to repress the 
customary Outbreakings of sorrow. I had gone to a window 
to conceal my own feelings afler this leave-taking, when a 
rustling in the bushes beneath it caught my ear. Lookiag 
out, there lay Neb, flat on his face, his Herculean frame 
extended at full length, his hands actually griping the earth 
under the mental agony he endured, and y^t the faithful 
fellow would not even utter a groan, lest it might reach his 
young mistress's ears, and disquiet her last moments. I 
aflerwards ascertained he had taken that post in order that 
he might learn from time to time, by means of signs from 
Chloe, how things proceeded in the chambers above. Lucy 
soon recalled me to my old post, Grace having expressed a 
wish to that efl^t. 

**It will be but an hour, and we shall all be together 
again," Grace said, startling us- all, by the clearness and 
distinctness of her enunciation. '' The near approach of 
death places us on a height whence we can see the entire 
world and its vanities at a single view." 

I pressed the dying girl closer to my heart, a species of 
involuntary declaration of the difficiilty I experienced in 
regarding her loss with the religious philosophy she was 
inculcating. 

" Mourn not for me. Miles" — she continued — ^'^ yet I know 
you will mourn. But God will temper the blow, and in his 
mercy may cause it to profit you for ever." 

I did not, could not answer. I- saw Grace eadeavouring 
to get a look at my countenance, as if to observe the eflect 
of the scene. By my assistance she was so placed as to 
obtain her wish. The sight, I believe, aroused feelings that 
had begun to yield to the influence of the last great change; 
fbr, when my sister spoke next, it was with a tenderness of 
accent that proved bow hard it is for those who are deeply 
aflectionate to lose their instincts. 

** Poor Miles ! I almost wish we could go tc^ther ! You 
have been a dear, good brother to me" — (What a sweet 
consolation I aflerwards found in these words) — " It grieves 
me to leave you so nearly alone in the world. But you will 
have Mr. Hardinge, and our Lucy — " 

The pause and the look that succeeded caused a slight 
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tremour to pass over my frame. Grace's eyes turaed 
anxiously from me to the form of the kneeling and weeping 
Lucy. I fancied that she was about to express a wish, or 
some regret, in connection with us two, that even at such a 
moment I could not have heard without betraying the con- 
cern it would give me. She did not speak, however, though 
her look was too eloquent to be mistaken. I ascribed the 
forbearance to the conviction that it would be too late, 
Lucy's affections belonging to Andrew Drewett. At that 
instant I had a bitter remembrance of Neb's words of " I 
sometime wish, Masser Mile, you and I nebber had see salt 
water." But that was not the moment to permit such fbeU 
ings to get the mastery ; and Grace, herself, felt too clearly 
that her minutes were numbered to allow her mind to dwell 
on the subject. 

" An Almighty Providence will direct everything for the 
best, in this as in other things," she murmured ; though it 
was still some little time, I thought, before her mind reverted 
to her own situation. The welfare of two as much beloved 
as Lucy and myself, could not be a matter of indifference 
to one of Grace's disposition, even in the hour of death. 

Mr. Hardinge now knelt, and the next quarter of an hour 
passed in prayer. When the divine rose from his knees, 
Grace, her countenance beaming with an angelic serenity, 
gave him her hand, and in a clear, distinct voice, she uttered 
a prayer for blessings, connecting her petitions with the . 
gratitude due him, for his care of us orphans. I never saw 
the old man so much touched before. This unexpected 
benediction, for it had that character, coming from youth to 
age, quite unmanned him. The old man sunk into a chair, 
weeping uncontrollably. This aroused Lucy, who regarded 
the grey hairs of her father with awe, as she witnessed the 
strength of his emotions. But feelings of this nature could 
not iong absorj) a man like Mr. Hardinge, who soon regained 
as much of the appearance of composure as it was possible 
to maintain by such a death-bed. 

" Many may think me young to die," Grace observed ; 
" but I am weary of the world. It is my wish to submit 
myself to the will of God ,v but, blessed be his holy name, 
that' he sees fit to call me to him this day. Lucy, beloved 
one — go into the next room, and draw the curtain asunder ; 
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I shall then he enabled to gaze on the fields of dear Claw* 
bonny once more ; that will be my last look at the outer 
world." 

This leave-taking of inanimate things, objects long known 
and loved, is of frequent occurrence with the dying. It is 
not in our natures to quit for ever this beautiful world, with- 
out casting ** one longing, lingering look behind." The hand 
of its divine Creator was gloriously impressed on the rural 
loveliness of my native fields that day, and a holy tranquil* 
lity seemed to reign over the grain, the orchards, the mea- 
dows, and the wooded heights. The couch of Grace was 
purposely placed at a point in her own chamber that com- 
manded a wide view of the farm, through the vista formed 
by the door and windows of the adjoining room. Here she 
had oHen sat, during her confinement to her rooms, con- 
templating scenes so familiar and so much loved. I saw 
her lips quiver as she now gazed on them for the last time, 
and was convinced some unusual sentiment, connected with 
the past, pressed on her feelings at that instant. I could 
see the same view myself, and perceived that her eyes were 
riveted on the little wood where Rupert and I had met the 
girl9 on our return from sea; a favourite place of resort, and 
one that, I doubted not, had oflen been the witness of the 
early confidence between Grace and her recreant lover. 
Death was actually hovering over that sainted being at the 
moment ; but her woman's heart was not, could not, be in- 
sensible to the impressions produced by such a sight. In 
vain the warm light from the heavens bathed the whole 
landscape in a flood of glory ; in vain the meadows put 
forth their flowers, the woods their variegated, bright, Ame- 
rican verdure, and the birds their innocent gaiety and bril- 
liant plumage ; the fancy of Grace was portraying scenes 
that had once been connected with the engrossing sentiment 
of her life. I felt her tremble, as she lay in my arms'; and 
bending my head towards her in tender concern, I could just 
distinguish the murmuring of a nrayer that it was easy to 
understand was a petition oflerea up in behalf of Rupert 
This done, she asked, herself, to have the curtain drawn 
again, to ishut out the obtrusive thought for ever. 

I have oflen thought, since the events of that sad dayi 
that Grace's dissolution whs hastened by this accidental re> 
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corrence of her mkid to Rupert amd his forgotteii love; I 
call it love, though I question if a^ being so thoroughly selfish 
ever truly loved any one but himsslf ; perhaps not himself 
indeed, in a way to entitle the feeling to so respectable an 
epithet. Grace oertaply 4rooped the faster from that unibr- 
lunate moment. It is true, we all expected her death^. thotight 
it would occur that day even, though surprised at the sudden* 
ness with winch it came at last ; but we did: not expect it 
within an boar. 

And what an hour was ths^ whioh succeeded ! Both Mr. 
Hardinge and Luoy passed quitp half of it on their knees, 
engas^in silent prayer ; for it was thought petitions, utter- 
ed aloud might disturb the sick. There were minutes ill 
which the stillness of the tomb already reigned among us. 
I am not enough of a physician to say whether the duoge 
that now came over my sister's mind was the consequence 
of any shock received in that Ibng, intense look at the wood^ 
or whether it proceeded from the sinking of the 83rslem, and 
was connected with that mysterious link which binds the 
immortal part of our being so closely to the material, until 
the tie is loosened forever. It is obtain, however, that 
Grace's thoughts wandered ; and, while they never lost en- 
tirely their leaning towards faith and a bright Christian 
hope, they became tinctured with something allied to childish 
fflmplicity, if not absohitely to mdntal weakness. Neverthe* 
less, there was a moral beauty about Grace, that no failing 
of the faculties could ever totally eradicate. 

It was fully half an hour that the breathing quiet of 
prayer lasted. In all that time my sister scarcely stirred, 
her own hands being clasped together, and her eyes occa«> 
sionally lifled to heaven. At length she seemed to revive a 
little, and to observe external objects. In the end, she 
spoke. 

" Lucy, dearest," she said, «* what has become of Rupert ? 
Does he know I am dying I If so, why does he not como 
and see me, for the last time ?" 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say how much Lucy 
and myself were startled at this question. The former 
buried her face in her hands without making any reply; 
but good Mr. Hardinge, altogether unccoiscious of anything's 
being wrong, was eager to exculpate his son. 
Vol. L — 10 
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^ Rupert has been sent for, my dear child," he said, ^ and^ 
though he is engrossed with love and Miss Merton, he 
will not fail to hasten hither the instant he receives my 
letter." 

^* Miss Merton 1" repeated Grace, pressing hoth her hands 
on her temples — ^^ who is shel I do not remember anybody 
of that name ?" 

We now understood that the mind of the dear patient was 
losing its powers ; of course no efforts were made to give a 
truer direction to her thoughts. Wje could only listen, and 
weep. Presently, Grace passed an arm round the neck of 
Lucy, and drew her towards her, with a childish earnest* 



. ^ Lucy, love," she continoed — ^* we will persuade these 
foolish boys from this notion of going to sea. What if 
Miles's father, and Rupert's great-grand-father were sailors; 
it is no reasion they should be sailors too !" 

She paused, appeared to meditate, and turned towards 
me. Her head was still inclining on my bosom, and she 
igazed upwards at my face, as fondly as she did in that 
tender meeting we held just afler my r^urn home, in the 
family room. There was sufficient strength to enable her 
to raise her pallid but not emaciated hand to my face, even 
while she passed it over my cheeks, once more parting the 
^ curls on my temples, and playing with my hair, with in- 
fantile fondness. 

" Miles," the dear angel whispered, utterance beginning 
to fail her — " do you remember what mother told us about 
always speaking the truth? You are a manly boy, brother, 
and have too much pride to say anything but the truth ; I 
wish Rupert were as frank." 

This was the first, the last, the only intimation I had ever 
heard from Grace, of her being conscious of any defect in 
Rupert's character. Would to God she had seen this im- 
portant deficiency earlier ! though this is wishing a child to 
possess the discernment and intelligence of a woman. The 
hand was still on my cheek, and I would not have had it 
removed at that bitter moment to have beeb well, assured of 
Lucy's love. 

^* See," my sister resumed, though she now spoke merely 
in a whisper — ^ how brown his cheek is, though his fore- 
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head is white. I doubt if mother would know him, Lucy. 
Is Rupert's cheek as brown as this, dear ?" 

'* Rupert has not been as much'exposed of late as Miles," 
Lucy answered huskily, Grace's arm still clinging to her 
neck. 

The well-known voice appeared to awaken a new train of 
thought. 

" Lucy," my sister asked, " are you as fond of Miles as 
we both used to be, when children ?" 

" I have always had, and shall ever retain, a deep aSeC' 
tion for Miles Wallingford," Lucy answered, steadily. 

Grace now turned towards me, releasing her hold of 
Lucy's neck, from pure inability to sustain it; and she 
fastened her serene blue eyes on my countenance, whence 
they never deviated while she breathed. My tears were un- 
controllable, and they seemed to perplex rather that distress 
her. Of a sudden, we heard her voice aloud, speaking 
gently, but with a fervour that rendered it distinct. The 
words she uttered were full of the undying affection of a 
heart that never turned away from me for a single instant ; 
no, not even in the petulance of childhood. ''Almighty 
Father," she said, '* look down from thy mercy-seat on this 
dear brother — keep him for thyself; and, in thy good time, 
call him, through the Saviour's k>ve, to thy mansions of 
bliss." 

These were the last words that Grace Wallingford ever 
spoke. She lived ten minutes longer ; and she died on my 
bosom like the infant that breathes its last in the arms of its 
mother. Her lips moved several times ; once I fancied I 
eaught the name of " Lucy," though I have reason to think 
she prayed for us all, Rupert included, down to the moment 
•he ceased to exist 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** There have been sweet singing Yoices 
In your widks that now are still ; 
There are seats left Toid» in your earthly homes, 
Whieh none again may fiU.*' 

Mas. Hemans. 

I NXTEK saw the body of my sister, after I hancled it, re- 
sembling a sleeping infant, to the arms of Lucy. There is a 
soit of mania m some, a morbid curiosity, to gaze on the 
features of the dead ; but, with me, it has ever been the re- 
verse. I had been taken to the family room to contemplate 
and weep over the faces of both my parents, biA this was at 
an age when it became me to be passive. I was now at a 
time of life when I might be permitted to judge for myself; 
and, as soon as I began to think at all on the subject, which 
was not for some hours, however, I resolved that the last 
look of love, the sweet countenance, sinking in death it is 
true, but still animate and beaming with the sentiments of 
her pure heart, should be the abiding impression of my 
sister's form. I have cherished it ever since, and often 
have I rejoiced that I did not permit any subsequent images 
of a corpse to supplant it. As respects both my parents, 
the images lefl on my mind, for years and years, was pain- 
fUl rather than pleasing. 

Grace's body was no sooner out of my arms, I had 
scarcely imprinted the last long kiss on the ivory-like but 
still warm forehead, than I lefl the house. Clawbonny had 
no impertinent eyes to drive a mourner to his closet, and I 
felt as if it were impossible to breathe unless I could obtain 
the freedom of the open air. As I crossed the little lawn, 
the wails from the kitchens reached me. Now that the in- 
valid could no longer be disturbed by their lamentations, the 
unsophisticated negroes gave vent to their feelings without 
reserve. I heard their outcries long afler every other sound 
from the house was lost on my ear. 
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I held my way along the road, with no other view but to 
escape frbm the scene I had just quitted, and entered the 
very little wood which might be said to have been the last 
object of the external world that had attracted my sister's 
attention. Here everything reminded me of the past ; of the 
days of childhood and youth ; of the manner in which the 
four Clawbonny children had lived together, and roamed 
these very thickets, in confidence and love. I sat in that 
wood an hour ; a strange, unearthly hour it seemed to me I 
I saw Grace's angel countenance imprinted on the leaves, 
heard her low but gay laugh, as she was wont to let it be 
heard in the hours of happiness, and the tones of her gentle 
vok^e sounded in my ears almost as familiarly as in life. 
Rupert and Lucy were there too. I saw them, heard them, 
and tried to enter into their innocent merriment, as I had 
done of old ; but fearful glimpses of the sad truth would in* 
terpose, in time to break the charm. 

When I left that little wood, it was to seek a larger cover, 
and fields farther removed from the house. It was dark 
before I thought of returning ; all that time was passed in a 
species of mystical hallucination, in which the mind was 
lost in scenes foreign to those actually present. I saw Grace's 
sweet image everywhere ; I heard her voice at every turn. 
Now she was the infant I was permitted to drag in her little 
wagon, the earliest of all my impressions of that beloved 
sbter ; then, she was following me as I trundled my hoop ; 
next came her little lessons in morals, and warnings against 
doing wrong, or some grave but gentle reproof for errors 
actually committed ; after which, I saw her in the pride of 
young womanhood, lovely and fitted to be loved, the sharer 
of my confidence, and one capable of entering into all my 
plans of life. How oflen that day did the murmuring of a 
brook or the humming of a bee become blended in my ima- 
gination with the song, the laugh, the call, or the prayers 
of that beloved sister whose spirit had ascended to heaven, 
and who was no more to mingle in my concerns or those 
of life ! ^ 

At one time I had determined to' pass the night abroad, 
and commune with the stars, each of which I fancied, id 
turn, as they began slowly to show themselves in the vault, 
above, might be the alMding-place of the departed spirit. If 
10* 
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I thought so much and so iotensely of GnK^e, I 'thought also 
of Lucy. Nor wits good Mr. Hardioge entirely ioEgotteo. 
I felt for their uneasiaeBSy and saw it was my duty to return. 
Neh, and two or three others of the blacks, had beeo look- 
iag for me in all directions but that in which I was ; and I 
felt a melancholy pleasure as I occasionally saw these sim- 
ple-minded creatures meet and conveGse. Their gestures, 
their earnestiiess, their tears, for I could see that they were 
often weeping, indicated alike that they were speaking of 
their ** young mistress ;" how they spok^, I wanted no other 
communications to understand. 

Ours had ever been a fatiSily of love. My father, manly, 
afiectionate, and strongly attached to my mother, was admi- 
rably suited to sustain that dominion of the heart which the 
last had established from her earliest days at Ciawbonay. 
This power of the feelings had insensibly extended itself to 
the slaves, who seldom failed to manifest how keenly alive 
they all were to the interests and hap(»ness of their owners. 
Among the negroes there was but one who was considered 
as fallen bdow his proper level, or who was regarded as an 
outcast. This was an old fellow who bore the name of 
Vulcan, and who worked as a blacksmith on the skirts of 
the &rm, having been named by my grandfather with the 
express, intention of placing him at the anvil. This fellow's 
trade caused him to pass most of his youth in an adjacent 
village, or hamlet, where unfortunately he had acquired 
habits that unsuited him to live as those around him were 
accustomed to live. He became in a measure alienated from 
us, drinking, and otherwise living a life that brought great 
scandal on his sable connections, who were gathered more 
closely around the homestead. Nevertheless, a death, or a 
return home, or any important event in the family, was sure 
to bring even Vulcan baisk to his allegiance ; and, for a month 
afterwards, he would be a reformed man. On this occasion 
he was one of those who were out in the fields and woods in 
quest of me, and he happened to be the very individual by 
whom I was discovered. 

The awe*strudc, solemn manner in which the reckless 
Vulcan approached, were all other proofs wanting, would 
have proclaimed the weight of the blow that had ^len on 
Ckwbofioy. The eyes of this fellow were always red, but 
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it wfts'eady to see that even he had been shedding tean. 
He knew heM^as no favourite; seldom came near me, unless 
it were to excuse some of his neglects or faults, and lived 
under a sort of ban for bis constantly lecurring misdeeds. 
Nevertbeiess, a common cause of gnef now gave him confi- 
dence, and Neb himself could hardly bave approached me 
with a manner of more easy but respectful familiarity. 

*'Ahl Masser Mile! Masser .Mile!" Vulcan exclaimed, 
Certain that we felt alike on this topic, if on no other ; *' poor 
yodng missus ! when we ebber get 'noder like aft^ /" 

*'My sister is in heaven, Vulcan, where I hope at! at 
Clawbonny, blacks as well as whites, will endeavour to meet 
her, by living in a manner that will improve the meroyof 
God." . 

** You t^nk dat pa^serhil, Masser Mile?" demanded the 
old man, fiximg his dull eyes on me, with an eartiost intent- 
ness that proved he had not entirely lost all sensibility to 
his moral condition. 

** All things are possible with God, Vulcan. Keeping him 
and his commaadmehts constantly in mind, you may still 
hope to see your young mistress, and to share in her happi- 
ness." 

" Wonnerfiil !" exclaimed the old man ; " dat would be a 
great conserlatton. Ah ! Masser Mile, how often slie come 
when a little lady to my shop door, and ask to see 'e spark 
fly ! Miss Grace hab a great taste for black smit'in', and a 
great knowledge too. I do t'ink, dat next to sonrie oder Vingf 
she I ub to see iron red-hot, and 'e horse shod !" 

*^ You have come to look for me, Vulcan, and I thank you 
for this care. I shall return to the house presently ; you 
need give yourself no further trouble. Remember, old man, 
that the only hope that remains of either of us ever seeing 
Miss Grace again, is in living as Mr. Hardinge so oflen tells 
us all we ought to live." 

" Wonnerful I" repeated old Vulcan, whose mind and 
feelings were in a happy conditio to receive such a lesson. 
" Yes, sahy Masser Mile ; she come to my shop to see 'e 
spark fiy ; — I shall miss her like a darter." 

This was a specimen of the feelings that prevailed among 
the n^roes, though the impression on most of the others 
was more lasting than that made on the blacksmi^, whom I 
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now dismissed, taking the path myself that led to the house. 
It was quite dark when I crossed the lawn. A figure was 
just visible in the shadows of the piazza, and I was on the 
point of turning in the direction of a side door, in order to 
avoid the meeting, when Lucy advanced eagerly to the edge 
of the steps to receive me. 

" Oh ! Miles — dear Miles, how happy I am to see you 
again,'' the precious girl said, taking my hand with the 
warmth and frankness of a sister. *' My father and myself 
have been very uneasy about you ; my father, indeed, has 
walked towards the rectory, thinking you may have gone 
thither." 

" I have been with you, and Grace, and your father, my 
good Lucy, ever since we parted. I am more myself now, 
however, and you need feel no further concern on my ac- 
count. I thank you from the bottom of my heart for that 
which you have already felt, and will give you no further 
concern." 

The manner in which Lucy now burst into tears betrayed 
the intensity of the feelings that had been pent up in her 
bosom, and the relief she found in my assurances. She did 
not iscruple, even, about leaning on my shoulder, so long as 
the paroxysm lasted. ^ As soon as able to command herself, 
however, she wiped her eyes, again took my hand with 
confiding afiection, looked anxiously towards me as she 
said, soothingly — 

*•*" We have met with a great loss. Miles ; one that even 
time cannot repair. Neither of us can ever find another to 
fill the place that Grace has occupied. Our lives cannot bo 
lived over again ; we cannot return to childhood ; feel as 
children ; love as children ; live as children ; and grow up 
tc^etherj as it might be, with one heart, with the same views, 
the same wishes, the same opinions ; I hope it is not pre- 
suming on too great a resemblance to the departed angel, 
if I add, the same principles." 

" No, Lucy ; the past, for us, is gone for ever. Clawbonny 
will never again be the Clawbonny it was." 

There was a pause, during which I fancied Lucy was 
struggling to repress some fresh burst of emotion. 

" Yet, Miles," she presently resumed, " we could not ask 
to have her recalled from that bliss which we have so much 
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leosoii to believe she is even now enjoying. In a short time 
Grace will be to you and lue a lovely and grateful image of 
goodness, and virtue, and afltoion ; and we sliall have a 
saddened, perhaps, Wt a deep-felt pleasure in remembering 
how much we enjoyed of her afiection, and how closely she 
was united to us both in life." 

'* That will be indeed a link between us two, Lucy, that 
I trust may withstand all the changes and withering selfish- 
ness of the world i" 

" I hope it may. Miles," Lucy answered, in a low voice ; 
and, as I fancied at the moment, with an embarrassment 
that I did not fail to attribute to the consciousness she felt 
of Andrew Drewett's claims on all such intimate association 
of feeling. '' We, who have known each other from children, 
can scarcely wcmt causes for continuing to esteem and to 
regard each pther with afiection." 

Lucy now apf>eared to think she might trust me to my* 
self, and she lecl the way into the house. I did not see her 
again until Mr. Hardinge caused the whole household to be 
assembled at evening prayers. The meeting of the family 
that night was solemn and mournful. For myselfo I fancied 
that the spirit of Grace was hovering around us ; more than 
once did I fancy that I heard her sweet voice mingling io 
the petitions, or leading the service, as was her practice on 
those occasions when our good guardian could not attend. 
I observed all the negroes looking at me with solicitude, like 
those who recognised my right to feel the blow the deepest. 
It was a touching evidence of respectful interest that each 
n)an bowed to me reverently, and each woman curtsied, as 
be or she lefl the room. As for Chloe, sobs nearly choked 
her ; the poor girl having refused .to quit the body of her 
mistress except for that short moment. I thought Lucy 
would have remained with her father and myself for a few 
minutes, but for the necessity of removing this poor heart- 
stricken creature, who really felt as if the xteath of her 
young mistress was a loss of part of her own existence* 

I have already dwelt on the circumstances attending the 
death of Grace longer than I intended, and shall now cease 
to harass my own feeltilgs, or to distress those of my readers 
by unnecessarily enlarging on more of the details. The next 
three or four days produced the usual calm ; and though it 
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was literally years ere Lucy or myself ceased altogether to 
weep for her loss, we both obtained the self*command that 
was necessary for the discharge of our ordinary duties. 
Grace, it will be remembered, died of a 'Sunday, about the 
usual hour (or dinner. Agreeably to the custom of the 
country, in which there is usually a little too much qf an 
indecent haste in disposing of the dead, owing in some degree 
to climate, however, the funeral would have taken place on 
Wednesday, and that would have been delaying twenty-four 
hours longer than might have been granted in most cases ; 
but Mr. Hardinge, who gave all the directions, had named 
Thursday noon as the hour for the interment. We had few 
relatives to expect ; most of those who wodld have been 
likely to attend, had circumstances admitted of it, living in 
distant places that rendered it inconvenient, and indeed 
scarcely possible. 

I passed most of the intervening time in my study, reading 
and indulging in such contemplations as naturally suggest 
themselves to the mourner. Lucy, dear girl, had written 
me two or three short notes, asking my wishes on various 
points ; among other things, when I wished to pay a la^ 
visit to the body. My answer to this question brought her 
to my room, with some little surprise of manner ; for she 
had been so much with Grace, living and dead, as to think 
it strange one who had loved her so well while living should 
not desire to take a final look at the beautiful remains. I 
explained my feelings on this head, and Lucy seemed struck 
with them. 

" I am not sure you will not have decided wisely. Miles,** 
she said — " the picture being one too precious to destroy. 
You will be gratified in knowing, however, that Grace re- 
sembles an angel quite as much in death as she did in life ; 
all who have seen her being struck with the air of peaceful 
tranquillity her features now present." 

" Bless you — bless you, Lucy — this is all-sufficient. I 
did wish for some such assurance, and am now content." 

" Several of your family are in the house. Miles, in readi- 
ness to attend the funeral ; a stranger has just arrived who 
seems to have some such desire, too, though his face is un- 
known to all at the place. He has asked to see you with an 
earnestness that my father scarce knows how to refuse." 
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*^ Let him conde here, then, Lucy. I can only suppose it 
to be some one of the many persons Grace has served ; her 
short life was all activity in that particular.'' 

Lucy's face did not corroborate that notion ; but she with- 
drew to let my decision be known. In a few minutes a 
large, hard-featured, but not ill-looking man approaching 
fiily, entered my room, walked up to m^ with tears in his 
eyes, squeezed my hand warmly, and then seated himself 
without ceremony. He was attired like a thriving country- 
man, though his language^ accent, and manner denoted one 
superior to the ordinary run of those with whom he was 
otherwise associated in externals. I had to look at him a 
second time ere I could recognise Jack Wallingfbrd, my 
father's bachelor cousin, the western land-holder. 

" I see by your look, cousin Miles, that you only half- 
remember me," ray visitor remarked ; " I deeply regret that 
I am obh'ged to renew our acquaintance on so melancholy 
an occasion." 

^^ There are so few of us left, Mr. Wallingfbrd, that this 
kindness will be doubly appreciated," I answered. '* If I 
did not give orders to have you apprised of the loss we have 
all sustained, it is because your residence is so far from 
Clawbonny as to render it improbable you could have re- 
ceived the intelligence in time to attend the solemn ceremony 
that remains to be performed. I did intend to write to you, 
when a little better fitted to perform such a duty." 

** I thank you, cousin. The blood and name of Walling- 
ford are very near and dear to me, and Clawbonny has 
always seemed a sort of home." 

*' The dear creature who now lies dead under its roof, 
cousin John, so considered you ; and you may be pleased to 
know that she wished me to leave you this property in my 
will the last time I went to sea, as of the direct line, a Wal* 
lingford being the proper owner of Clawbonny. In that 
particular, she preferred your claims to her own." 

" Ay, this agrees with all I ever heard of the angel," an- 
swered John VVallingford, dashing a tear from his eyes, a 
circumstance that gave one a favourable opinion of his 
heart. ** Of course you refused, and left the property ^o 
herself, who had a better right to it." 
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** I did sir ; though she threatened to transfer it to you, 
the moment it became her's." 

'* A threat she would have found it difficult to execute, as 
I certainly would have refused to receive it. We are half 
savages, no doubt, out west of the bridge ; 4)ut our lands are 
beginning to tell in the markets, and we count already soinrie 
rich men among us." 

This was said with a self-satisfied manner, that my cousia 
was a little too apt to assume when property became thd 
subject of conversation. I had occasion several times that 
day, even, to remark that he attached a high value to money,* 
though, at the same time, it struck me that most of his no^ 
tions were just and honourable. He quite worked his way 
into my favour, however, by the respect he manifested for 
Clawbonny, and all that belonged to it. So deep was this 
veneration, that I began to think of the necessity of making 
a new will, in order to bequeath him the place in the event 
of my dying without heirs, as I now imagined must sooner 
or later occur. As Lucy was not likely to be my wife, no 
one else, I fancied, ever should be. I had nearer relations 
than Jack Wallingford, some of whom were then in the 
house ; cousins-german by both Tather and mother ; but 
they were not of the direct line ; and I knew that Miles the 
First would have made this disposition of the. place, could 
he have foreseen events, and had the law allowed it. Then 
Grace had wished such an arrangement, and I had a sad 
happiness in executing all the known wishes of my sister. 

The funeral did not occur until the day afler the arrival 
of John Wallingford, who accidentally heard of the death 
that had occurred in the family, and came uninvited to at- 
tend the obsequies, as has been mentioned. I passed niost 
of the evening in the company of this relative, with whom I 
became so much pleased as to request he would walk with 
me next day as second nearest of kin. This arrangement, 
as I had reason to know in the end, gave great offence to 
several who stood one degree nearer in blood to the deceased, 
though not of her name. Thus are we constituted I — we 
will quarrel over a grave even, a moment that should lay 
open eternity to our view, with all its immense consequences 
and accompaniments, in order to vindicate feelings and pas- 
sions that can only interest us, as it might be, for a day. 
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Fortunately I Jmew notbing of the ofience that was taken at 
the time, nor did I see anj of. my kinsaien but John WaU 
lingford that evening ; bis presence in my room being owing 
altogether to a certain self-possession and an d plomb that 
caused him to do very much as he pleased in such roattersb 

I rose on the following morning at a late hour, and with a 
heaviness at the heart that was natural to the occasion. . k 
was M lovely summer's day ; but ail in and around Claw- 
boony wore the air of a Sunday. The proces^oa was to 
form at ten o'clock f and, as I cast my eyes from my win- 
dow, I could see the negroes moving about on the lawnsii 
and in the lanes, attired in their best, but wearing no holiday 
faces. It seemed to me to be a species of unnatural Sabbath, 
possessing all its solemnity, its holy stillnessr its breathing 
calm, but wanting in that solacing spirit of peace which is 
ao apt to be imparted to the day of rest in the country, most 
particularly at that season of the year. Several of the 
neighbours, who did not belong to Clawbonny, were begin* 
ning to appear ; and I felt the necessity of dressing in order 
to be in readiness for what was to follow. 

I had eaten alone in my little study or library from the 
time my sister died, and had seen no one since my return to 
the house, the servants excepted, besides my guardian, Liucy, 
and John Wallingfbrd. The last had taken a light supper 
with me the previous night; but he was then breakfasting 
with the rest of the guests in the family eating-room, Mr. 
Hardinge doing the honours of the house. 

As for myself, I found my own little table prepared with 
its cofiee and light ilneal, as I had ordered before retiring. 
It had two cups, however, and a second plate had been laid 
in addition to my own. I pointed to this arrangement, and 
demanded of the old white-headed house-servant, who was 
in waiting, what it meant. 

** Miss Lucy, sah — she say she mean to breakfast wid 
Masser Mile, dis mornin', sah." 

Even the accents of this negro were solemn and sad as 
he made this familiar explanation, like those of a man whd 
Was conscious of having reached an hour and an occasion 
that called for peculiar awe. 1 bade him let Miss Lucy know 
that I was in the jstudy. 
Vol. L — II 
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<* Ah, Massier Mile," added the old man, with tears in hii 
eyes as he led the room, ^^ Miss Lucy 'e ooly young missus 
iK>w, sah I" 

In a few minutes Lucy joined me. She was io deep black 
of course, and that jnay have added to the appearance of 
paleness ; but no one could be deceived in the manner in 
which the dear girl had mourned and wept since we parted. 
The subdued expression of her face gave it a peculiar sweet- 
<ness ; and, in spite of the absence of colour, I thought, as 
Lucy advanced towards me, both hands extended, and a 
amile of anxious inquiry on her lips, that, she had never 
appeared more lovely. I did not hesitate about pressing 
those hands with fervour, and of kissing the warm though 
colourless cheek. All this passed as it might have done 
between an affectionate brother and sister, neither of us 
thinking, I am persuaded, of aught but the confidence and ' 
friendship of childhood. 

'' This is kind of you, dear Lucy," I said, as we took our 
seats at the little table; ^*my cousin John Wallingford, 
though a good man in the main, is scarcely near enough^ 
or dear enough, to be admitted at a time like this." 

" I have seen him," Lucy replied — the tremour in hcf 
voice showing how hard she found it to avoid melting in 
tears, "and rather like him. I believe he was a favourite 
with mamma Wallingford," so Lucy was accustomed to call 
my mother, '^ and that ought to be a high recommendation 
with us, Miles." 

^^ I am disposed to like him, and shall endeavour to keep 
up more intercourse with him than I have hitherto done. It 
is as we begin to find ourselves alone in the world, Lucy, 
that we first feel the necessity of counting blood and kin, 
and of looking around us for support." 

" Alone jrou are not. Miles, and never can be while I and 
my dear father live. We are certainly nearer to you than 
any that now remain among your blood relatives ! You can 
neither sufier nor be happy without our partaking in the 
feelings." 

This was not said without an effort; that much I could 
detect; yet it was said firmly, and in a way that lefl no 
doubt of its entire sincerity. I even wished there had been 
less of nature and more of hesitation in tjie dear girl's 
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sympathy she felt in my happiness or un happiness. But the 
waywardness of a passiod as tormenting, and yet as delight- 
ful as love, seldom leaves us just or reasonable. 

Lucy and I then talked of the approaching ceremony. 
Each of us was grave and sorrowful, hut neither indulged 
in any outward signs of grief. We knew the last sad offices 
were to be performed, and bad braced ourselves to the dis- 
charge of this melancholy duty. It was not customary with 
the females of purely New York families of the class of the 
Hardinges, to be present at the performance, of the funeral 
rites ; but Lucy told me she intended to be in the little church, 
and to share in as much of the religious offices as were per- 
formed within the building. In a population as mixed as 
ours has become, it is not easy to say what is and what is 
not now a national or state usage, on such an occasion ; but 
I knew this was going farther than was usual for one of 
Lucy's habits and opinions, and I expressed a little surprise 
at her determination. 

<< Were it at any other funeral, I would not be present. 
Miles," she said, tl^ tremour of her voice sensibly increas* 
ing ; '' but I cannot divest myself of the idea that the spirit 
of Grace will be hovering near; that the presence of her 
more than sister will be acceptable. Whatever the Provi- 
dence of God may have ordered for the dear departed, I 
know it will be grateful to myself to join in the prayers of 
the church — besides, I am not altogether without the womanly 
feeling of wishing to watch over the form of Grace while it 
remains above ground. And now, Miles, brother, friend, 
Grace^B brother, or by whatever endearing term I may ad- 
dress you," added Lucy, rising, coming to my side of the 
table,tAnd taking my hand, '^ I have one thing to say that I 
alone can say, k>r it would never suggest itself as necessary 
to my dear father." 

I looked earnestly at Lucy's sweet countenance, and saw 
it was full of concern — I had almost said of alarm. 

" I believe I understand you, Lucy," I answered> though 
a sensation at the throat nearly choked me — '^Rupert is 
here?" 

'^ He is. Miles; I implore you to remember what would 
be the wishes of her who is now a saint in heaven -^ what 
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her enireaties, her tears would implore of you, had not God 
placed a barrier between us:" 

" 1 understand you, Lucy^* — was the husky reply — " I 
do remember all you wish, th6ugh that recollection is un- 
necessary. I would rather not see him; but never can I 
forget that he is your brother !" 

" You will see as little of him as possible. Miles — bless 
you, bless you, for this forbearance !" 

I felt Lucy's hasty but warm kiss on my forehead as she 
quitted the room. It seemed to me a seal of a compact be- 
tween us that was far too sacred ever to allow me to dream 
of violating it. 

I pass over the details of the funeral procession. This 
last was ordered as is usual in the country, the friends fol- 
lowing the body in vehicles or on hoVseback, according to 
circumstances. John Wallingford went with me agreeably 
to my own arrangement, and the rest took their places in 
the order ^f consanguinity and age. I did not see Rupert 
in the procession at all, though I saw little beside the hearse 
that bore the body of my only sister. When we reached the 
church-yard, the blacks of the famrly pressed forward to 
bear the coffin into the building. Mr. Hardinge met us there, 
and then commenced those beautiful and solemn rites which 
seldom fail to touch the hardest heart. 'The rector of St. 
Michael's had the great excellence of reading all the offices 
of the church as if he felt them ; and, on this occasion, the 
deepest feelings of the heart seemed to be thrown into his 
accents. I wondered how he could get on ; but Mr. Hardinge 
felt himself a servant of the altar, standing in his master's 
house, and ready to submit to his will. Under such circum- 
stances it was not a trifle that could unman him. The spirit 
of the divine communicated itself to me. I did not shed a 
tear during the whole of the ceremony, but felt myself sus- 
tained by the thoughts and holy hopes that ceremony was 
adapted to inspire. I helieve Lucy, who sat in a far comer 
of the church, was sustained in a similar manner ; for I 
heard her low sweet voice mingling in the responses. Lip 
si^rvice I Let those who would subMsf itute their own crude 
impulses for the sublime rites of our liturgy, making ill- 
digested forms the supplanter of a ritual carefully and de- 
voutly prepared, listen to one of their own semi-conversa- 
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tioiial addresses to the Almighty over a grave, and then 
hearken to these venerable rites, and learn humility. Such 
men never approach sublimity, or the sacred character that 
should be impressed on a funeral cerernony, except when 
they borrow a fragment here and there from the very ritual 
they afiect to condemn. In their eagerness to dissent, they 
have been guilty of the weakness of dissenting, so f^r as 
forms are concerned, from some of the loftiest, most com- 
prehensive, most consolatory and most instructive passages 
of the inspired book I 

It was a terrible moment when the first clod of the valley 
fell on my sister's coffin. God sustained me under the 
shock I I neither groaned nor wept. When Mr. Hardinge 
returned the customary thanks to those who had assembled 
to assist me '^ in burying my dead out of my sight,'' I had 
even sufficient fortitude to bow to the little crowd, and to 
walk steadily away. It is true, that John Wallingford very 
kindly took my arm to sustain me, but I was not conscious 
of wanting any support. I heard the sobs of the blacks as 
they crowded around the grave, which the men among them 
insisted on filling with their own hands, as if **Miss Grace** 
oould only rest with their administration to her wants ; and 
I was told not one of them lefl the spot until the place had 
resumed all the appearance of freshness and verdure which 
it possessed before the spade had been applied. The same 
roses, removed with care, were restored to their former 
beds ; and it would not have been easy for a stranger to 
discover that a new-made grave lay by the side of those of 
the late Captain Miles Wallingford and his much-respected 
widow. Still it was known to all in that vicinity, and many 
a pilgrimage was made to the spot within the next fortnight, 
the young maidens of the adjoining farms in particular 
coming to visit the grave of Grace Wallingford, the " Lily 
of Ciawbonny," as she had once been styled. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'*I knew tkat we must part— -no power could save 
Thj quiet goodness from an early grave : 
Those eyes so dull, though kind each glance they cast, 
Looking a sister's fondness to the last ; 
Thy tips so pale, Hmt gently press'd my cheek ; 
Thy voice — alas ! Thou could*st but try to speak ; — 
All told thy dofoa ; I felt it at my heart ; 
The shaft had struck — I knew that we must part*' 

SmAGOE. 

It is not easy to describe the sensation of los» that came 
over me afler the interment of my sister. It is then we 
completely feel the privation with which we have met. The 
body is removed from out of our sight ; the places that 
knew them shall know them no more ; there is an end to 
all communion, even by the agency of sight, the last of the 
senses to lose its hold on the departed, and a void exists in 
the place once occupied. I felt all this very keenly, for more 
than a month, but most keenly during the short time I 
remained at Clawbonny. The task before me, however,, 
will not allow me to dwell on these proofs of sorrow, nor do 
I know that the reader could derive much advanti^ from 
tlieir exhibition. 

I did not see Rupert at the funeral. That he was there 
I knew, but either he, himself, or Lucy for htm, bad man* 
aged so well, as not to obtrode his person on my sight. 
John Wallingford, who well knew my external or visible 
relation to all the Hardinges, thinking to do me a pleasure, 
mentioned, as the little procession returned to the houses 
that young Mr. Hardinge had, by dint of great activity, 
succeeded in reaching^ Clawbonny iii time for the funeral. 
I fancy that Lucy, under the pretence of wishing his escort, 
contrived to keep her brother at the rectory during the time 
I was abroad. 

On reaching the house, I saw all my connexions, aad 
thanked them in person for this proof of their respect for 
the deceased. This little duty performed, all but John Wal- 
lingford took their leave, and I was soon left in the place 
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alone with my bachelor cousin. What a house it Was ! 
and what a house it continued to be as long as I remained 
at Clawbonny! The servants moved about it stealthily; 
the merry laugh was no longer heard in the kitchen ; even 
the heavy-footed seemed to tread on air, and all around me 
appeared to be afraid of disturbing the slumbers of the 
dead. Never before, nor since, have I had occasion to feel 
how completely a negative may assume an affirmative cha- 
racter*, and become as positive as if it had a real existence. 
i thought I could aee as well as feel my sister's absence 
from the scene in which she had once been so conspicuous 
an actor. 

As none of the Hardinges returned to dinner, the good 
divine writing a note to say he would see me in the evening 
ader my connexions had withdrawn, John Wallingford and 
myself took that meal tete d Ute, My cousin, with the ap- 
parent motive of diverting my thoughts frotn dwelling on 
the recent scene, began to converse on subjects that he was 
right in supposing might interest me. Instead of flying off 
to some topic so foreign to my feelings as constantly to 
recall the reason, he judiciously connected the theme with 
my loss. 

** I suppose you will go to sea again, as soon as your 
ship can be got ready, cousin Miles," he commenced, after 
we were leA with the fruit and wine. ** These are stirring 
times in commerce, and the idle man misses golden oppor- 
tunities." 

** Grold has no longer any charm for me, cousin John," I 
answered gloomily. ^ I am richer now than is necessary 
for my wants, and, as I shall probably never marry, I see 
no great use in toiling for more. Still, I shall go out in my 
own ship, and that as soon as possible. Here I would not 
pass the summer for the place, and I love the sea. Yes, 
yes ; I must make a voyage to some part of Europe without 
delay. It is the wisest thing I can do." 

" That is hearty, and like a man I There is none of your 
mopes about the Wallingfords, and I believe you to be of 
the true stock. But why never marry. Miles t Your father 
was a sailor, and he married, and a very good' time iVe 
always understood he had of it." 

*<My father was happy as a husband, and, did! imilate 
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his example, I should certainly marry,' too. Nevertheless, 
I feel I am to be a bachelor." ^ 

"In that case, what will become of Clawbonny?" de- 
manded Jack Wallingford, bluntly. 

I could not avoid smiling at the question, as I deemed him 
my heir, though the law would give it to nearer relatives, 
who were not of the name ; but it is probable that John, 
knowing himself to be so much my senior, had never thought 
of himself as one likely to outlive me. 

" I shall make a new will, the instant I get to town, and 
leave Clawbonny to you," I answered steadily, and truly, 
for such a thought had come into my mind the instant I saw 
him. " You are the person best entitled to inherit it, and 
should you survive me, yours it shall be." 

" Miles, I like that," exclaimed my cousin, with a strange 
sincerity, stretching out a hand to receive mine, which he 
pressed most warmly. " You are very right ; I oughi to 
be the heir of this place, should you die without children, 
even though you left a widow." 

This was said so naturally, and was so much in con- 
formity with my own notions on the subject, that it did not 
so much offend, as surprise me. I knew John Wallingford 
loved money, and, all men having a very respectful attach- 
ment to the representative of value, such a character inva- 
riably means, that the party named sufiers that attachnient 
to carry him too far. I wished, therefore, my kinsman had 
not made just such a speech; though it in no manner 
shook my intentions in his favour. 

" You are more ready to advise your friends to get mar- 
ried, than to set the example," I answered, willing to divert 
the discourse a little. " You, who must be turned of fifty, 
are still a bachelor." 

"And so shall I remain through life. There was a tima 
I might have married, had I been rich ; and now I am rea- 
sonably rich, I find other things to employ my affections. 
Still, that is no reason you should not leave me Clawbonny, 
though it is not probable I shall ever live to inherit it. Not- 
withstanding, it is family property, and ought not to go out 
of the name. I was afraid, if you were lost at sea, or should 
die of any of those outlandish fevers that sailors sometimes 
take, the place would g^t into females, and there would no 
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longer be a Wallingford at Clawbonny. Miles, I do not 
grudge you the possession of the property the least in the 
world ; but it would make itie rery unhappy to know one 
of those Hazens, or Morgans, or Van-der-Schamps had 
it." Jack had mentioned the names of the children of so 
many Miss Watlingfbrds, aunts or great-aunts, of mine, 
and cousiira of his own. — '* Some of them may be nearer 
to you, by a half-degree, or so, but none of them are as near 
to Clawbonny. It is Wallingford land, and Wallingford 
land it ought to remain." 

I was amused in spite of myself, and felt a disposition, 
BOW, to push the discourse further, in order better to under- 
stand my kinsman's character. 

** Should neither of us two marry," I said, " and both die 
bachelors, what would then be the fate of Clawbonny ?" 

^ I have thought of all that. Miles, and here is my an- 
swer: Should such a thing happen, and there be nO other 
Wallingford left, then no Wallingford would live to have 
his feelings hurt by knowing that a Vander-dunder-Schamp, 
or whatever these Putchmen ought to be called, is living in 
his father's house; and no harm would be done. But, there 
are Wallingfords besides you and me." 

" This is quite new 5 for I had supposed we two were the 
last." 

** Not so : Miles the first left two sons ; our ancestor, 
the eldest, and one younger, who removed into the colony 
of New Jersey, and whose descendants still exist. The 
survivors of us two might go there in quest of our heir, in 
the long run. But do not forget I come before these Jersey 
Blues, let them be who, or what they may." 

I assured my kinsman he should come before them, and 
changed the discourse ; for, to own the truth, the manner in 
which he spoke began to displease me. Making my apolo- 
gies, I retired to my own" room, while John Wallingford went 
out, professedly with the intention of riding over the place 
of his ancestors, with a view to give it a more critical ex-* 
amiaation than it had hitherto been in his power to do. 

It was quite dark, when I heard the arrival of the Har- 
dinges, as the carriage of Lucy drove up to the dOor. In 
a few minutes Mr. Hardinge entered the study. He first 
inquired after my health, and manifested the kind interest 
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he had ever taken in my feelings; after which, he proceed- 
ed: 

" Rupert is here," he said, " and I have brought him over 
to see you. Both he and Lucy appeared to thiak it might 
be well not to disturb you to-night ; but I knew y^u better. 
Who should be at your side at this bitter moment, my dear 
Miles, if it be not Rupert, your old friend and pjay-mate; 
your fellow truant, as one inight say, and almost your 
brother?" 

Almost my brother 1 Still I commanded myself. Grace 
had received my solemn assurances, and so had Lucy, and 
Rupert had nothing to apprehend. I even asked to see hiro^ 
desiring, at the same time, that it might be alone. I waited 
several minutes for Rupert's appearance, in vain. At length 
the door of my room opened, and Chloe brought me a npte. 
It was from Lucy, and contained only these words — "Miles, 
for her sake, for mine, command yourself." Dear creature! 
She had no reason to be alarmed. The spirit of my sister 
seemed to me to be present ; and I could recall every ei> 
pression of her angel-countenance as it had passed before 
my eyes in the different interviews that preceded her deaths 

At length Rupert appeared. He had been detained by 
Lucy until certain her note was received, when she permit- 
ted him to quit her side. His manner was full of the con- 
sciousness of undeserving, and its humility aided ray good 
resolutions^ Had he advanced to take my hand ; had he 
attempted consolation ; had he, in short, behaved differently 
in the main from what he actually did, I cannot say what 
might have been the consequences. But his deportmenf, at 
first, was quiet, respectful, distant rather than familiar, and 
he had the tact, or grace, or caution, not to make the smallest 
allusion to the sad occasion which had brought him to Claw- 
boqny. When I asked him to be seated, he declined the 
chair I offered, a sign he intended the visit to be shprt. I 
was not sorry, and determined, at once, to make the inter- 
view as much one of business as possible. I had a sacred 
duty confided to me, and this might be as fit an occasioa as 
couid offer in which to acquit myself of the trust. 

" I am glad so early an opportunity has offered, Mr, Har- 
dinge," I said, as soon as the opening civilities were over, 
^* to acquaint you with an affair that has been entrusted to 
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me by 6raoe» and which I am anxious to dispose of as soon 
as possible." * 

" By Grace — by Miss Wallingford !" exclaimed Rupert, 
actually recoiling a step in surprise, if not absolutely in alarm 
-— ** I shall feel honoured — ^that is, shall have a melancholy 
gratification in endeavouring to execute any of her wishes. 
No person commanded more of my respect, Mr. Walling- 
ford, and I shall always consider her one of the most amia- 
ble and admirable women with whom it was ever /my happy 
£>rtune to be acquainted." 

I had no difficulty now in commanding myself, for it was 
easy to see Rupert scarce knew what he said. With such 
a man I saw no great necessity for using extraordinary de- 
licacy or much reserve. 

**You are doubtless aware of two things in our family 
history," I continued, therefore, without circumlocution : 
*' one that my sister would have been mistress of a small 
fortune, had she reached the term of twenty-one years, and 
the other that she died at twenty." 

Rupert's surprise was now more natural, and I could see 
that Jiis interest — shame on our propensities for it ! — was very 
natural, too. 

*^ I am aware of both, and deeply deplore the last," he 
answered. 

^' Being a minor, she had it not in her power to make a 
will, but her requests are legal legacies in my eyes, and I 
stand pledged to her to see them executed. She has left 
rather less than $22,000 in all ; with $500 of this money 
I am to present Lucy with some suitable memorial of her 
departed friend ; some small charitable dispositions are also 
to be made, and the balance, or the round sum of $20,000, 
is to be given to you." 

" To me, Mr. Wallingford 1 — Miles I — Did you really say 
to me ?" 

" To you, Mr. Hardinge, — such is my sister's earnest 
lequest — and this letter will declare it, as from herself. I 
was to band you this letter, when acquainting you with the 
bequest." I put Grace's letter into Rupert's hand, as I 
concluded, and I sat down to write, while he was reading it. 
Though employed at a desk for a minute or two, I could 
not aYoid glancing at Rupert, in order to ascertain the effect 
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towards the church-yard. It was months, indeed, afler the 
funeral, that any of the slaves ventured into the latter hy 
night ; and, even during the day, they approached it with 
an awe that nothing could have inspired but the death of a 
Wallingford. Perhaps it was owing to my increased age 
and greater observation, but I fancied that these l^imple 
beings felt the death of their young mistress more than they 
had felt that of my mbther. 

St. Michael's church-yard is beautifully ornamented with 
flourishing cedars. These trees had been cultivated with 
care, and formed an appropriate ornament for the place. 
A fine cluster of them shaded the graves of my family, and 
a rustic seat had been placed beneath their branches, by 
order of my mother, who had been in the habit of passing 
hours in meditation at the grave of her husband. Grace 
and I, and Lucy, had oflen repaired to the same place at 
night, afler my mother's death, and there we used to sit 
many an hour, in deep silence ; or, if utterance were given 
to a thought, it was in a respectful whisper. As I now 
approached this seat, I had a bitter satisfaction in remem- 
bering that Rupert had never accompanied us in these pious 
little pilgrimages. Even in the day of her greatest ascen- 
dancy, Grace had been unable to enlist her admirer in an 
act so repugnaht to his innate character. As for Lucy, her 
own family lay on one side of that cluster of cedars, as mine 
lay on the other ; and oflen had I seen the dear young crea- 
ture weeping, as her eyes were riveted on the graves of 
relatives she had never known. But my mother had been 
her mother, and for this friend she felt an attaphment almost 
as strong as that which was entertained by ourselves. I am 
not certain I ought not to say, an attachment quite as strong 
as our own. 

I was apprehensive some visitors might be hovering near 
the grave of my sister at that witching hour, and I ap- 
proached the cedars cautiously, intending to retire unseen 
should such prove to be the case. I saw no one, however, 
and proceeded directly to the line of graves, placing myself 
at the foot of the freshest and most newly made. Hardly 
was this done, when I heard the word " Miles !" uttered in 
a low, half-stifled exclamation. It was not easy for me to 
mistake the voice of Lucy ; she was seated so near the 
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trunk of a cedar that her dark dress had been confounded 
with the shadows of the tree. I went to the spot, and took 
a seat at her side. 

*' I am not surprised to find you here,'- 1 said, taking the 
dear girl's hand, by a sort of mechanical mode of mani- 
festing affection which had grown up between us from child- 
hood, rather than from any sudden impulse — "pou that 
watched over her so faithfully during the last hours of her 
existence." 

'^ Ah ! Miles," returned a voice that was filled with sad- 
ness, ^' how little. did I anticipate this when you spoke of 
Grace in the brief interview we had at the th^tre !" 

I understood my companion fully. Lucy had been edu- 
cated superior to cant and false morals. Her father drew 
accurate and manly distinctions between sin and the exac- 
tions of a puritanical presumption that would set up its own 
narrow notions as the law of Grod ; and, innocent as she 
was, no thought of error was associated with Che indulgence 
of her innocent pleasures. But Grace, suffering and in 
sorrow, while she herself had been listening to the wonder- 
fulpoems of Shakspeare, did present, a painful picture to 
her mind, which, so far from being satisfied with what shid 
had done in my sister's behalf, was tenderly reproachful on 
account of fancied omissions. 

^' It is. the will of Grod, Lucy," I answered. *' It must be 
our effort to be resigned." 

" If you can think thus. Miles, how much easier ought it 
to be for me I and, yet — " 

" Yet, what, Lucy ? I believe you loved my sister as af- 
fectionately as I did myself, but I am sensitive on this point ; 
and, tender, true, warm as I know your heart to be, I can- 
not allow that even you loved her more." 

" It is not that, Miles-r-it is not that. Have I no cause 
of particular regret — no sense of shame — no feeling of deep 
humility to add to my grief for her loss ?" 

" I understand you, Lucy, and at once answer, no. You 
are not Rupert any more than Rupert is you. Let all others 
become what they may, you will ever remain Lucy Har- 
dinge." 

" I thank you. Miles," answered my companion, gently 
pressing the hand that still retained hers, " and thank you 
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from my heart But your generous nature will not Me this 
matter as others might. We were aliens to your blood, 
dwellers under your own roof, received into the bosom of 
your own family, and were bound by every sacred obliga- 
tion to do you no wrong. I would not have my dear, up* 
right father know the truth for worlds." 

" He never will know it, Lucy, and it is my earnest de- 
sire that we all forget it. Henceforth Rupert and I must be 
strangers, though the tie that exists between me and the rest 
of your family will only be drawn the closer for this sad 
event." 

" Rupert is my brother — " Lucy answered, though it was 
in a voice so low that her words were barely audible. 

" You would not leave me quite alone in the world 1" I 
said, with something like reproachful energy. 

*' No, Miles, no — that tie, as you have said, must and 
should last for life. Nor do I wish you to regard Rupert 
as of old. It is impossible — improper even— ^but you caa 
concede to us some of that same indulgence which I am so 
willing to concede. to you." 

«* Certainly — Rupert is your brother, as you say, and! 
do not wish you ever to regard him otherwise. He will 
raarry Emily Merton, and I trust he may be happy. HerS) 
over my sister's grave, Lucy, I renew the pledge already 
nMide to you, never to act on what has occurred." 

I got no answer to this declaration in words, but Luoy 
would actually have kissed my hand in gratitude had I per- 
mitted it. This I could not sufier, however, but raised her 
own hand to my lips, where it was held until the dear girl 
gpntly withdrew it herself. 

Miles," Lucy said, after a long and thoughtful pausS) 

it is not good for you to remain at Clawbonny, just at this 
time. Your kinsman, John Wallingford, has been here, and 
I think you like him. Why not pay him a visit ? He re- 
sides near Niagara, * West of the Bridge,' as he calls it,* 
and you might take the opportunity of seeing the * Falls.' " 

* In the westera part of the State of New York, there are several 
small lakes that lie nearly parallel to each other, and not fa^ asimder, 
with lengths that yary from fifteen to forty miles. The outlet of one 
of these lakes — ^the Cayuga — lies in the route of the great thorough- 
£ufe to BaSthf and a bridge of a mite in length was early thrown 
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^ I understand you, Lucy, and am truly grateful for the 
interest you feel in my happiness. I do not intend to remain 
long at Clawbonny, which 1 shall leave to-morrow — " 

<* To-morrow !" interrupted Lucy, and I thought like one 
who was alarmed. 

" Does that appear too early ? I feel the necessity of 
occupation, as well as of a change of scene. You will 
remember I have a ship and interests, of moment to myself, 
to care for : I must turn niy face, and move towards the 
east, instead of towards the west." 

<* You intend then. Miles, to pursue this profession of 
yours!" Lucy said, as I thought, with a little like gentle 
regret in her manner and tones. 

" Certainly — what belter can I do ? I want not wealth, 
I allow; am rich enough already for all my wants, but I 
have need of occupation. The sea is to my liking, I am 
still young, and can afibrd a few more years on the water. 
I shall never marry — " Lucy started — " and having now 
no heir nearer than John Wallingford" — 

" John Wallingford ! — you Iwive cousins mudi nearer 
than he !" 

♦* That is true ; but not of the old line. It :was Grace's 
wish that I should leave our cousin John the Clawbonny 
property at least, whatever I do with the rest. You are so 
rich now as not to need it, Lucy ; else would I leave every 
shilling to you." 

" I believe you would, dear Miles," answered Lucy, with 
fervent warmth of manner. " You have ever been all that 
is good and kind to me, and I shall never forget it." 

" Talk of my kindness to you, Lucy, when you parted 
with every cent you had on earth to give me the gold you 
possessed, on my going to sea. I am almost sorry you are 
now so much richer than myself, else would I certainly 
make you my heir." 

" We will not talk of money any longer in this sacred 
place," Lucy answered tremulously. " What I did as a 

across it - From this circumstance has arisen the expression of say. 
in^, ** West of the Bridge ;'* meaning the frontier counties, which , 
include, among other districts, that which is also known as the ** Ge- 
nessee Country." 

12* 
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foolish girl you will forget ; we were but children then, 
Miles.'' 

So Luey did not wish me to remember certain passages 
in our earlier youth ! Doubtless her present relations to 
Andrew Drewett rendered the recollection delicate, if not 
unpleasant. I thought this less like herself than was her 
wont — Lucy, who was usually so simple-minded, so &ffeo 
tionate, so frank and so true. Nevertheless, love is an en- 
gfossing sentiment, as I could feel in my own case, and it 
might be that its jealous sensitiveness took the alarm at even 
that which was so innocent and sincere. The eSect of these 
considerations, added to that of Lucy's remark, was to 
change the discourse, and we conversed long, in melancholy 
sadness, of her we had lost, for this life, altogether. 

" We may live, ourselves, to grow jold. Miles," Lucy ob- 
served, " but never shall we cease to remember Grace as 
she was, and to love hernfiemory, as we loved her dear self 
in life. There has not been an hour since her death, that I 
have not seen her sitting at my side, and conversing in as* 
terly confidence, as we did from infancy to the day she 
ceased to live !" 

As Lucy said this, she rose, drew her shawl around her, 
and held out-he^ hand to take leave, for I had spoken of an 
intention to quit Clawbonny early in the morning. The 
tears the dear girl shed might have been altc^ther owing 
to our previous conversation, or I might have had a share 
in producing them. Lucy used to weep at parting from me, 
as well as Grace, and she was not a girl to change with the 
winds. But I could not part thus : I had a sort of feeling 
that when we parted this time, it would virtually be a final 
separation, as the wife of Andrew Drewett never could be 
exactly that which Lucy Hardinge had now been to me for 
near twenty y^rs. 

" I will not say farewell now, Lucy," I observed. " Should 
you not come to town before I sail, I will return to Claw- 
bonny to take leave of you. God only knows what will 
become of me, or whither I shall be led, and I could wish 
to defer the leave-takings to the last moment You and 
your excellent father must have my final adieus." 

Lucy returned the pressure of my hand, uttered a hasty 
good'n'ightf and glided through the little gate of th^ rectory, 
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which by this time we had reached. No doubt she. fitaoied 
I returned immediately to my own house. So &r from 
this, however, I passed hours alone, in the church-yard, 
sometimes musing on the dead, and theq with all my 
thoughts bent on the living. I could see the light in Lucy's 
window, and not till that was extinguished did I retire. It 
was long past midnight. 

I passed hours teeming with strange emotions among 
those cedars. Twice I knelt by Grace's grave, and prayed 
devoutly to God. It seemed to me that petitions ofbred in 
such a place must be blessed. I thought of my' mother, of 
my manly, spirited father, of Grace, and of all the past. 
Then I lingered long beneath Lucy's window^ and, in spite 
of this solemn visit to the graves of the dead, the brightest 
and most vivid image that I carried away with me was of 
the Hying. 



CHAPTER X. 

Sffsy, Three thouiand docatv — weU. 

BcMf. Ay, sir, for three moBthf. 

Shy, For three m^nths^-weU. 

BatiB. For the which, as I told you, Aii^toiuo shall beciome bomui 

iS^ Antonio shall become bqund — well. 

MSKCHANT OF VlOaOB. 

I FOUND John Wallingford in town, awaiting my appear- 
ance. He had taken lodgings at the City Hotel, on purpose 
to be under the same roof with me, and we occupied adjoin* 
ing rooms. I dined with him ; and afler dinner he went 
with me to take a look at the Dawn. The second-mate told 
me that Marble had made a flying visit to the ship, promised 
to be back again in a few days, and disappeared. By com- 
paring dates, I ascertained that he would be in time to meet 
the mortgage sale, and felt no further concern in that behalf, 

<< Miles," said John Wallingford, coolly, as we wereXvalk- 
ing up Pine street, on our way back towards the tavenii 
*< did you not tell me you employed Richard Harrison as a 
l^gal adviser 1" 
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^ I did. Mr. Hardinge made me acquainted with him, 
and I understand he is one of the oldest lawyers in the 
country. That is his office, on the other side of the street — 
here, directly opposite." 

*^ I saw it, and that was the reason I spoke. It might be 
well just to step in and give some directions about your will. 
I wish to see Clawbonny put in the right line. If you 
would give me a deed of it for one dollar, I would not take 
it from you, the only son of an eldest son ,* but it would 
break my heart to hear of its going out of the name. Mr. 
Harrison is also an old adviser and friend of mine." 

I was startled with this plain-dealing; yet, there was 
something about the manner of the man that prevented my 
being displeased. 

*' Mr. Harrison would not be visible at this hour, but I 
will cross to the office, and write him a letter on the subject," 
I answered, doing as I said on the instant, and leaving John 
Wallingford to pursue his way to the house alone. The 
next day, however, the will was actually drawn up, exe- 
cuted, and placed in my cousin's hands, he being the sole 
executor. If the reader should ask me why I did this, 
especially the last, I might be at a loss to answer. ^ 
strange confidence had come over me, as respects this rela- 
tive, whose extraordinary frankness even a more expe- 
rienced man might have believed to be either the height of 
honesty, or the perfection of art. Whichever was the case, 
J not only lefl my will with him, but, in the course of the 
next week, I let him into the secret of all my pecuniary 
affairs ; Grace's bequest to Rupert, alone, excepted. John 
Wallingford encouraged this confidence, telling me that 
plunging at once, heart and hand, into the midst of business, 
was the most certain mode of forgetting my causes of sorrow. 
Plunge into anything with my whole heart, I could not, 
then, though I endeavoured to lose my cares in business. 
* One of my first acts, in the way of affairs, was to look 
afler the note I had given to Rupert. It had been made 
payable at the bank where I kept my deposits, and I we^t 
thither to inquire if it had been JeA for collection. The fol- 
lowing conversation passed between myself and the cashier 
on this occasion : 

« Good morning, Mr. ," I said, saluting the gentle- 
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mail; ^I have come to inquire; if a Iiote.fori8i80v000^inade 
by me in favour of Rupert Hardinge, £^uire» at ten dayt* 
has been Jefl for coHection* If so, I am ready to pay it 
now." 

The cashier gave me. a business smiiQ,--Qne that spoke 
favourably of my standing as a. moneyed man, — ^before he 
answered the question. This smile was, also, a sign: that 
naoney was plenty. 

*^ Not absolutely for collectkHi^ Captain Wallingford, as 
nothing would give us. mone pleasure than to renew it, if 
you would just go through the form of obtaining, a city 
endorser.'' 

** Mr. Hardinge has then lefl it for coHeotion," I ob- 
served, pained, in s[Hte of all tinit bad passed, at Rupert's 
giving this conclusive evidence, of the inherent mean^eaa 
of his character. 

**Not exactly for <3ollection, sir," was the cashier's ann 
swer, '* for, wishing to anticipate the money, by a few days, 
and being under tlM necessity of leaving town^ we disoqun(»< 
ed tC for himw^' 

^ Anticipate 1— *youi have discoimted the notoi sir i*^ 

** With the greatest pleasure, knowing it to be goodi Mfw 
Httfdinge remanked' ttuEtt you had not found it convenient 
!• di«w>fer so large a sum on the spot, and had given tbis:; 
note at short date ; and the consideration having been re^ 
c#rved in full, he was desirous of being put in cash, at once* 
We did not hesitate, of course.'* 

** CoastderatioB received in fiiil !" escaped me, spite of a,j 
determination to be cool ; but, luckily, the appearance of 
another person on buainess prevented the words, or the 
muiner, from being noted. <^Well, Mr. Cashieis I will 
draw a check, and take up the note, now." 

'More smiles followed. The check was given; the note 
was cancelled and handed to me, and I left the bank with a; 
balance in my favour of rather more than $10,000^ instead, 
of the 980,000 odd, which I had held previously to entering 
it. It is true, I was heir at law to all Grrace's assets, whieli 
Mr. Hardinge had handed over to me, the morning I left 
Olawbonny, duly assigned and transferred. These last CQn»* 
sisted of stocks, and of bonds and mortgages, dim wing inn 
tevesty being on good farnis in our own county. 
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** Well, Miles, what do you mean to do with your ship," 
demanded Jack Wallingford, that evening/ *' I understand 
the freight for which you bargained has been transferred to 
another owner, on account of your late troubles ; and they 
tell me freights, just now, are not very high." 

^* Really, cousin Jack, I am hardly prepared to answer 
the question. Colonial produce commands high prices in 
the north of Germany, they tell me ; and, were I in cash, 
I would buy a cargo on my own account. Some excellent 
sugars and coffees, &c., were ofiered me to-day, quite rea- 
sonably, for ready money." 

*' And how much cash would be necessary tp carry out 
that scheme, my man?" 

*'Some $50,000, more or less, while I have but about 
910,000 on hand; though I can command 1(20,000 addi- 
tional, by selling certain securities; so I must abandon the 
notion." 

** That does not follow necessarily. Let me think a night 
on it, and we will talk further in the morning. I like quick 
bargains, but I like a cool head. This hot town and old 
Madeira keep me in a fever, and I wish a night's rest be* 
fore t make a bargain." 

The next morning, John Wallingford returned to the 
subject, at breakfast, which meal we took by ourselves, in 
order to be at liberty to converse without any auditors. 

'*I have thcMight over that sweet suliject, the sugars, 
Miles," commenced my cousin, " and approve of the plan. 
Can you give me any further security if I will lend you the 
money ?" 

** I have some bonds and mortgages, to the amount of 
twenty-two thousand dollars, with me, which might be as- 
signed for such a purpose." 

^^ But 822,000 are an insufficient security for the $30, 
000, or $35,000, which you may need to carry out your 
adventure." 

'* That is quite true, but I have nothing else worth men- 
tioning — unless it be the ship, or Clawbonny." 

" Tut for the ship ! — she is gone, if you and your cargo 
go ; and as for insurances, I want none of them — ^I am a 
landed man, and like landed securities. Give me your note 
at Aree months, or six months if you will, with the bonds 
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and mortgages you meDtion, and a mortgage on Clawbonny, 
and you can have $40,000, this very day, should you need 
them." 

I was surprised at this offer, having no notion my kins- 
man was rich enpugh to lend so large a sum. On a further 
conversation, however, I learned he had near double the sum 
he had mentioned, in ready money, and that his principal 
business in town was to invest in good city securities. He 
professed^himself willing, however, to lend me half, in order 
to help along a kinsman he liked. I did not at all relish the 
notion of mortgaging Clawbonny, but John soon laughed 
and reasoned me out of that. As for Grace's securities, I 
parted with them with a sort of satisfaction ; the idea of 
holding her e^cts being painful to me. 
"* *^ Were it out of the family, or eyen out of the name, I 
should think something of it myself, Miles," he said, " but 
a mortgage from you tome Is like .one from me to you. You 
have made me your heir, and to be honest with you, boy, / 
have nuuie you mine. If you lose my money, you lose your 
own," 

There was no resisting this. My kinsman's apparent 
frankness aod warmth of disposition overcame all my scru- 
ples, and I consented to borrow the money on his own terms. 
John Wdllingford was familiar with the conveyancing of 
real estate, and, with his own hand, he filled up the neces- 
sary papers, which I signed. The money was borrowed at 
5 per cent. ; my cousin positively refusing to receive the 
legal rate of interest from a Wallingford. Pay-day was 
put at six months' distance, and all was done in due^ form. 

'* I shall not put this mortgage on record. Miles," Jack 
Wallingford remarked, as he folded and endorsed the paper. 
" I have too much confidence in your honesty to believe it 
necessary. You have given one mortgage on Clawbonny 
with too much reluctance, to render it probable you will be 
in a hurry to execute another. As for myself, I own to a 
secret pleasure in having even this incomplete hold on the 
old place, which makes me feel twice as much of a Walling- 
ford as I ever felt before." 

For my part, I wondered at my kinsman's family pride, 
and I began to think I had been too humble in my own es- 
timate of our standing in the world. It is true,, it was not 
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msy to deceive mytolf in this particular, and, in poitd of 
-fact, I was certainly right ; but when I found a man who 
was able to lend 840,000 at an hour's notice, valuing him- 
'telf on coming fVom Miles the First, I could not avoid fan- 
cying Miles the First a more considerable peifbnage than I 
• had hitherto imagined. As for the money, I was gratified 
with the confidence John Walling^ord reposed in me, had 
' really a wish to embark in the adventure for which it sup- 
plied the means, and regarded the abstaining from recording 
the mortgage an act of delicacy and feeling that spoke well 
for the lender's heart. 

My cousin did not cast me adrifl as soon as he had filled 
my pockets. On the contrary, he went with me, and was 
a witness to all the purchases I made. The colonial pro- 
'duCe Was duly bought, in his presfence, and many a shrewd 
hint did I get from this cool-headed and experienced mao, 
who, while he was no merchant, in the common sense of 
the term, had sagacity enough to make a first-class dealer. 
As I paid for everything in ready money,, the cargo was 
obtained on good terms, and the Dawn was soon stowed. 
As soon as this was done, I ordered a cirew shipped, and the 
' hatches battened on. 

As a matter of course, the constant and important busi- 

Yiess with which I was now occupied, had a tendency to dull 

•the edge of my grief, though I can truly say that -the imago 

'of Grdce was never long absent from my mind, even in the 

nndst of my greatest exertions. Nor was Liicy forgotten. 

""She was usually at my sister's side ; and it never happened 

that I remeipbered the latter, without seeing the beautilbl 

Semblance of her living friend, watching over her faded 

tbrm, with sisterly solicitude. John Wallingford lefl me, 

Ht the end of a week, afler seeing me fairly under way as a 

inerehant, as well as ship-owner and ship-master. 

' " Farewell, Miles," he said, as he shook my hand with a 

cordiality that appeared to increase the longer he knew me; 

' "'farewell, my dear boy, and may God prosper you in all 

tour lawful and just undertakings. Never foi^t you are a 

Wallingford, and the owner of Clawbonny. Should we 

itieet again, you will find a true friend in me ; should we 

never meet, you will have reason to remember me." 

Thiis leave-taking occurred at the inn. A few hours 
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poqp^s, w^^ I heurd a we)14iDown voice, on deck* calliiig 
out to tlpe stevedores ^d riggers, ia a tone of authority—-* 
'* Come, bear a hand, aad ifiiy afl ; off that forecastle ; to 
this 4errick, — who ever saw a derrick staodiog before, tfieor 
the hatches were battened down, in a first-ciass ship ! — ^ 
v^ular A. No. I? Bear a h^and — bear a hand; you've 
got ap old sea-dog among you, ineo.'' 

There was no nustakiii^ the person. On reaching the 
deck, 1 ibund Marble, his co^t oi*, but still wearing all th^ 
reat of his '^ go-ashores," Jflourishipg about among the la« 
(loarerS) pitting into them new life and activity. He hoard 
my footsteps behind him, but never turned to salute me^ 
until the matter in hand was termiimted. Then I received 
that honour, and it was easy to see the cloud th^t passed 
over his red visage, as he observed the deep mourning in 
which I was clad. 

*' Good morning to you* Captain Wallingford," he said^ 
making a mate's bow, — ^^ good morQing, sir. God's will bd 
done ! we are all sinners, and so are some of the stevedores, 
who 've left this derrick ^ta^ding as if the ship needed it for 
a jury-mast. Yes, sir, God's will must be submitt^ to{ 
and sorry enough was I to read the obittery in the news* 
papers — Grace, &c., daughter, ^., and only sister, &c.^- 
You '11 be glad to h^ar, however, sir, that Willow Cove 19 
moored head and starn in the family, as one might say, an4 
that the bloody mortgage is cut ad rill." 

^' I am glad to hear this, Mr. Marble," I apswered, auih 
roitting to a twinge, as I remembered that a mortgage had 
just been placed on my own paternal acres; " and I trust 
the place will long remain in your blood. How did you 
leave your mother and niece ?" 

'< I 've not left 'era at all, sir. i brought the old lady ap4 
Kitty to town with me, on what I call the mutual sight-see^ 
ing principle. They are both up at my boaxding-house." 

*' I am not oertain, Moses, that I understand this mutiuil 
principle, of which you speak." 

*^ God bless you, Miles," returned the mate, who could 

presume to be familiar, again, now we had walked so far 

aft as not to have any listeners ; " call me Mose^ as often 

^B you possibly .can, fqr it '^ littl^^ I hear of ^hat B^ewM 

Vol. 1.-13 
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mmnd now. M6ther will dub me OloflT, and little Kitty calls 
nrn nothing but uncle. Afler all, I have a bulrash feelia' 
'about me, and Moses will always seem the most natural. 
As for the mutual principle, it is just this; I 'm to show 
tnother the Dawn, one or two of the markets^— for, would 
you believe it, the dear old soul never saw a market, and is 
dying to visit one, and so I shall take her to see the Bear 
first, and the Oswego next, and the Fly last, though she 
cries out agin' a market that is much visited by flies. Tbea 
I must introduce her to one of the Dutch churches ; — afler 
that ^t will go hard with me, but I get th^ dear soul into the 
theatre ; and they tell me there is a lion, up town, that will 
roar as loud as a bull. That she must see, of course." 

*' And when your mother has seen all these sights, wbei 
will she have to show you ?'* 

'^ The tomb-stone on which I was laid out, as a body 
might say, at five weeks old. She tells me they traced the 
stone, out of feelin' like, and followed it up until they fairly 
found it, set down as the head-stone of an elderly single 
lady, with a most pious and edifying inscription on it. 
Mother says it contains a whole vai^e from the bible ! That 
stone may yet stand me in hand, for anything I know to 
the contrary. Miles." 

I congratulated my mate on this important discovery, and 
inquired the particulars of the affair with the old usurer; 
in what manner the money was received, and by what pro- 
cess the place had been so securely '* moored, head and 
starn, in the family." 

'* It was all plain sailing when a fellow got on the right 
course," Marble answered. "Do you know, Miles, that 
they call paying off one of your heavy loads on land, 
" lifting the. mortgage ;" and a lift it is, I can tell you, when 
a ipan has no money to do it with. The true way to get 
out of debt is to 'am money; I've found that much. out 
since I found my mother ; and, the cash in hand, all you 
have to do is to hand it over. Old Van Tkssel was civil 
enough when he S&w the bag of dollars, and was full of 
fine speeches. He didn't wish to distress the ' worthy Mrs. 
Wetmore, not he; arid she was. welcome to keep the nK>ney 
as long as she pleased, provided the interest was punctually 
jBiM);' but I 'd have none of his toft words, and laid down 



he Spaniards, and told him to count tham. I '* lUled hia 
iocumbrance,'' as they calPd it, as easily aa if it had been 
I pillow of fresh feathers, and walked off with that bit of 
>aper in my hands, with the names tore off it, and satisfao* 
ton give me, as my lawyer said. This law is droll busi- 
less, M|)es; if money is paid, they give you satisfaction, 
just as gentlemen call on each other, you know, when a 
little cross. But, whatever you do, never put your hand 
and seal to a mortgage ; for land under such a curse is a^ 
likely to slide one way as the other. Clawbonny is an older 
place than Willow Cove, even ; and both are too venerable 
and venerated to be mortgaged." 

The advice came too late. Clawbonny vhu mortgaged 
already, and I confess to several new and violent twinges, 
as I recalled the fact, while Marble was telling his story. 
Still I could not liken my kinsman, plain-talking, warm- 
hearted, family-loving, John Wallingford, to such a gripii^ 
usurer as Mrs. Wetmoi^'s persecutor. 

I was glad to see my mate on every account. He re* 
lieved me from a great deal of irksome duty, and took 
charge of the ship, bringing his mother and Kitty, that very 
day, to live in the cabin. 1 could perceive that the old wo- 
man was greatly surprised at the neatness she found in all 
directions. According to her notions, a ship floated nearly 
as much in tar as in the water ; and great was her pleasure 
in finding rooms almoMt (conscience will not allow me to 
say quite) as clean as her own residence. For one whole 
day she desired to see no more than the ship, though it was 
easy to discover that the good woman had set her heart on 
the Dutch church and the lion. In due time her son re- 
deemed all his pledges, not forgetting the theatre. With 
the last, good Mrs. Wetmore was astounded, and Kitty in- 
finitely delighted. The pretty little thing confessed that she 
should like to go every night, wondered what Horace Bright 
would think of it, and whether he would dare venture alone 
to a play-hodse, should he happen to come to York. In 
1803 this country was still m the palmy state of unsophis- 
tication. There were few, scarcely any, strolling players, 
and none but those who visited the cities^ properly so called, 
enjoyed opportunities of witnessing the wonders of paint, 
patch and candle-light, as auxiliary to the otber wonders of 
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the stage. Poor little Kitty ! There was a day, <xt two, 
during which the sock and buskin wrought their usual eftct 
on her female nature, and almost eclipsed the glories of 
Horace Bright, in her own bright eyes. 

I could not refrain from accompanying Marbles party to 
the museum. In that day, this was a somewhat insignifi^ 
cant collection of curiosities, in Greenwich Street, but it was 
a miracle to the aunt and niece. Even the worthy Man- 
hattanese were not altogether guiltless of esteeming it a 
wonder, though the gi^ater renown of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum kept this of New York a little in the shade. I have 
often had occasion to remark that, in this republic, the peo- 
ple in the country are a little less country, and the pe^le 
of the towns a good deal less town, than is apt to be the 
case in great nations. The last is easily enough accounted 
for : the towns having shot up so rapidly, and receiving 
their accessions of population from classes not accustomed 
to town lives from childhood. Were a thousand villages to 
be compressed into a single group of houses, their people 
would long retain the notions, tastes and habits of yillagen, 
though they would form a large town in the aggregate. 
8tich, in a measure, is still the fact with our Annericap 
towns ; no one of them all helving the air, tone or appear- 
ance of a capital, while most of them would be paragons 
in the eyes of such persons as old Mrs: Wetmore and ber 
grand-daughter. Thus it was, that the Greenwich Street 
Museum gave infinite satisfaction to these two unsophisti- 
cated visitors. Kitty was hiost struck with certain villain- 
ous wax-figures, works of art that were much on a level 
with certain similar objects that were lately, if they ate not 
now, exhibited for the benefit of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster Abbey, above the tombs of the Plantil^nets, 
and almost in contact with that marvel of gothic art, Henry 
VIPs. chapel 1 It is said that '* misery makes a man ac- 
quainted with strange bed-fellows." So, it would seem, do 
shillings and sixpences. To return to Kitty : Afler admir- 
ing divers beauties, such as the New York Beauty, the South 
Carolina Beauty, and the Psnnsylvania Beauty, she fastened 
ber own pretty eyes on a nun, wondering who a female in 
such an attire could be. In 1803, a nun and a nunnery 
would be almost as great curiosities, in America, as a rhi- 
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noceros, though the country has since undergoae some 
changes in this respect. 

'* Grandmother," exclaimed Kitty, " who can that lady 
be^it isn't Ladjf Washington, is it '/" 

" It looks more like a clergyman's wife, Kitty," answered 
the worthy Mrs. Wetmore, not a little * non-plushed,'' her-, 
self, as she afterwards admitted. ** I should think Madam 
Washington went more gaily dressed, and looked happier, 
like. I'm sure if any woman could be happy, it was she !" 

" Ay," answered her son, " there is truth in that remark., 
This woman, here, is what is called a nun in the Roman 
Catholic quarters of the world." 

" A nun !" repealed little Kitty. " Isn't that the sort of 
woman that shuts herself up in a house, and promises never 
to get married, uncle ?" 

"You're quite right, my dear, and it's matter of sur- 
prise to me how you should pick up so many useful idees, 
in an out-of-the-way place, like Willow Cove." 

" It was not out of your way, uncle," said Kitty, a little 
. reproachfully, " or you never would have found us." 

" In that parlic'lar it was well enough, my dear. Yes, 
a nun is a sort of she-he4*mit, a breed that I detest alto- 
gether." 

" I suppose, Kitty," I inquired, " you think it wicked in 
man or woman to take a vow neyer to get married." 

The poor girl blushed, and she turned away from the nun 
without making any reply. No one can say what turn the 
conversation might have taken, had not the grandmother's 
eye fell on an indifierent copy of Leonardo's celebrated pic- 
ture of the Last Supper, receiving at the same time a printed 
explanation, one got up by some local antiquary, who had 
ventured to affix names to the different personages of the 
group, at his own suggestion. I pointed out the principal 
figure of the painting, which is sufficiently conspicuous by 
tlie way, and then referred the good woman to the cata- 
logue for the rest of the names. 

"Bless me, bless me!" exclaimed the worthy mother, 

" that I should live ever to see paintings of such people ! 

Kitty, my dear, this bald-headed old man is St. Peter. Did 

you ever think that St. Peter was bald 1 And there is St. 

13* 
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John, with black eyes. — ^Wonderfiil, wonderful, that I sfaontii 
ever live to see likenesses of such blessed men !" 

Kitty was as much astonished as her grandmother, and 
even the son was a little mystified. The latter remarked that 
<* the world was making great bead*way in all such things, 
and, for his part, he did not see how the painters and authors 
found out all they drew and recorded." 

The reader may easily imagine that half a day spent io 
such company was not entirely thrown away. Still, half a 
day sufficed ; and I went to the Old Cofiee-house at one, to 
eat a sandwich and drink a glass of porter ; that being the 
. inn then most frequented for such purposes, especially by 
the merchants. I was in my box, with the^ curtain drawn, 
when a party of three entered that which adjoined it, order- 
ing as many glasses of punch; which in that day was a 
beverage much in request of a morning, and which it was 
permitted even to a gentleman to drink before dining. It 
was the sherry-cobbler of the age ; although I believe every 
thing is now pronounced to be out of fashion before dinner. 

As the boxes were separated merely by curtains, it was 
impossible to avoid hearing any conversation that passed io 
the one adjoining my own, especially when the parties took 
no pains to speak low, as happened to be the case with my 
three neighbours. Consequently, I recognised the voices 
of Andrew Drewett and Rapert Hardinge in an instant ;— 
that of the third person being unknown to me. 

" Well, Norton," said Rupert, a little affectedly as to 
manner, " you have got Drewett and myself down here 
among you traders, and I hope you will do the honours of 
the place, in a way to confer on the latter some credit. A 
merchant is nothing without credit,, you know." 

" Have no apprehensions for your gentility, Hardinge," 
returned the person addressed. " Many of the first persons 
in town frequent this house, at this hour, and its punch is 
renowned. By-the-way, I saw in a paper, the other day, 
Rupert, that one of your relatives is dead — Miss Grace 
Wallingford, your sister's old associate." 

A short pause followed, during which I scarcely breathed. 

" No, not a relation," Rupert at length answered. "Only 
my fitther's ward. You know how it is in the country : 
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ftuB clergyman being expected to take care of all the sick, 
and all the orphans. 

"But these Wallingfords are people altogether above 
standing in need of favours," Drewett hastily observed. " I 
have been at their place, and really it is a respectable spot. 
As for Miss Wallingford, she was a most charming girl, and 
her death will prove a severe blow to your sister, Hardinge." 

This was said with so much feeling, that I could almost 
forgive the speaker for loving Lucy ; though I question if I 
could ever truly forgive him for being beloved by her. 

" Why, yes," rejoined Rupert, affecting an indiflerence 
that I could detect he was far from feeling, " Grace was 
a good creature ; though, living so much with her in child- 
hood, she had less interest in my eyes, perhaps, than she 
niight have had in those of one less accustomed to see her. 
Notwithstanding, I had a certain sort of regard for Grace, I 
will confess." 

" Respect and esteem her ! — I should think all who knew 
her must," added Drewett, as if determined to win my 
heart; "and, in my opinion, she was both beautiful and 
lovely." 

*• This from a man who is confessedly an admirer— nay, 
engaged to your own sister, as the world says, Hardinge, 
must be taken as warm praise," said the third. " But, I 
suppose, Drewett sees the dear departed with the eyes of 
her friend — for Miss Hardinge was very intimate with her, 
I believe." 

" As intimate as sisters, and loving each other as sisters," 
returned Drewett, with feeling. " No intimate of Miss 
Hardinge^s can be anything but meritorious." 

" Grace Wallingford had merit beyond a question," added 
Rupert, " as has her brother, who is a good, honest fellow 
enough. When a boy, / was rather intimate with Aim." 

" The certain proof of his excellencies and virtues ;" put 
in the stranger, laughing. " But, if a ward, there must be 
a fortune. I ahink I have heard these Wallingfords were 
richish." 

" Yes, that is just it — rtcAwA," said Drewett. « Some 
forty or fifly thousand dollars between them, all of which 
the brother must now inherit ; and glad am I it falls to so 
good a feUow." 
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*^ This is generous praise from yoUj Drewett ; for I have 
heard this brother might prove your rival." 

" I had some such fears myself, once, I will confess," re- 
turned the other ; *' but they are all vanished. I no longer 
fear Aim, and can see and acknowledge his merits. Besides, 
I anri indebted to him for my life." 

" No longer fear himJ*^ — This was plain enough, and 
was proof of the understanding that existed between the 
lovers. And why should I be feared ? — I, who had never 
dared to say a word to the object nearest my heart, that 
might induce her to draw the ordinary distinction between 
passion and esteem — love, and a brotherly regard 1 

" Ay, Drewett is pretty safe, 1 fancy," Rupert remarked, 
laughing; ** though it will hardly do for me to tell tales out 
of school." 

*' This is a forbidden subject," rejoined the lover, " and 
we will talk of Wallingford. He must inherit his sister's 
ibrtune.** 

" Poor Grace ! — it was little she had to leave, I fancy," 
Rupert quietly observed. 

"Ay, little in your eyes, Hardinge," added tlie third 
person, " but a good deal in those of her brother, the ship- 
master, one might think. Ever since you have fallen heir 
to Mrs. Bradfort's estate, a few thousands count for no- 
thing." 

" Were it a million, that brother would think it dearly 
purchased by the loss of his sister !" exclaimed Drewett. 

" It 's plain enough there is no rivalry between Andrew 
and Miles," added the laughing Rupert. " Certainly money 
is not quite of so much account with me now, as it used to 
be when I had nothing but a clergyman's salary to glean 
from. As for Mrs. Bradfort's fortune, it came from a com- 
mon ancestor, and I do not see who has a better right to it, 
than those who now enjoy it." 

" Unless it might be your father," said the third man, 
" who stood before you, according to the laws of primo- 
geniture. I dare say Rupert made love to his venerable 
cousin, if the truth were known, and induced her to over- 
look a generation, with his oily tongue." 

" Rupert did nothing of the sort ; it is his glory to love 
Emily Merton, and Emily Merton only. "^ As my worthy 
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cousin could not take her fortune with her, she lell it among 
her natural heirs. How do you know I have got any of 
It. I give you my honour, my account in bank is under 
«20,000." 

** A pretty fair account, that, by Jove !" exclaimed the 
other. *' It must be a rapping income that will permit a 
fellow like you to keep up such a balance." 

" Why, some persons say my sister has the whole for- 
tune. I dare say that Drewett can satisfy you on this head. 
The affair concerns him quite as much as it does any other 
person of my acquaintance." 

*' I can assure you I know nothing about it ;" answered 
Drewett, honestly. " Nor do I desire to know. I would 
marry Miss Hardinge to-morrow, though she had not a 
cent." 

*^ It *s just this disinterestedness, Andrew, that makes me 
like you," observed Rupert, magnificently. " Depend on 
it, you '11 fare none the worse, in the long run, for this ad* 
mirftble trait in your character. Lucy knows it, and appre* 
dates it as she should." 

I wished to hear no more, but lefl the box and the house, 
taking care not to be seen. From that moment, I was all 
impatience to get to sea. I forgot even the intention of 
visiting my sister's grave ; nor did I feel that I could sustain 
another interview with Lucy herself. That aflemoon I 
told Marble the ship must be ready to sail the succeeding 
morning. 



CHAPTER XI. 

** Gro tenclemeM of years ; take this key. Give enlar^ment to the 
■warn — bring him festinately hither. I must employ bim in a letter 
to my love.'* Love's Labour Lost. 

I WILL not attempt to analyze the feelings which now 
impelled me to quit America. I had discovered, or thought 
I had discovered, certain qualities in Andrew Drewett, 
which rendered him, in some measure, at least, worthy of 
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Lucy ; and I experienced how painful it is to concede such 
an advantage to a rival. Still, I must be just enough to 
add, that, in my cooler moments, when I came to consider 
that Lucy could never be mine, I was rejoiced to find such 
proofs of a generous disposition in her future husband. On 
the other hand, I could not divest myself of the idea that 
perfect confidence in his own position, could alone enable 
him to be so liberal in his opinions of myself. The reader 
will understand how extravagant was this last supposition, 
when he remembers that I had never given Lucy herself, or 
the world, any sufficient reason to suppose that I was a 
suitor for the dear girl's hand. 

I never saw Marble so industrious as he' proved to be 
when he received my hurried orders for sailing, that after- 
noon. He shipped his mother and niece for Willow Cove, 
by an Albany sloop, the same evening, got the crew on 
board, and the Dawn into the stream, before sun-set, and 
passed half the night in sending off small stores. As for 
the ship, she had been cleared the day the hatches were 
battened down. According to every rule of mercantile 
thrift, I ought to have been at sea twenty-four hours, when 
these orders were given ; but a lingering reluctance to go 
further from the grave of Grace, the wish to have one more 
interview with Lucy, and a disposition to indulge my mate 
in his commendable zeal to amuse his new-found relatives, 
kept me in port beyond my day. 

All these delays, however, were over, and I was now in 
a feverish hurry to be off. Neb came up to the City Hotel 
as I was breakfasting, and reported that the ship was riding 
at single anchor, with a short range, and that the fore-top- 
sail was loose. I sent him to the post-ofHce for letters, and 
ordered my bill. All my trunks had gone aboard before 
the ship hauled off, and, — the distances in New York then 
.being short, — Neb was soon back, and ready to shoulder 
my carpet-bag. The bill was paid, three or four letters 
were taken in my hand, and I walked towards the Battery, 
followed by the faithful black, who had again abandoned 
home, Chloe, and Clawbonny, to follow my fortunes. 

I delayed opening the letters until I reached the Battery. 
Despatching Neb to the boat, with orders to wait, I took a 
tarn among the trees, — still reluctant to quit the native soil, 
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—while I broke the seals. Two of the letters bore the. 
post-marks of the office nearest Clawbonny ; the third was 
from Albany ; and the fourth was a packet of some size 
from Washington, franked by the Secretary of State, and 
bearing the seal of office. Surprised at such a circum- 
stance, I opened the last of these communications first. 

The official letter proved to be an envelope containing, 
— with a civil request to myself to deliver the enclosures,— 
dispatches addressed to the Consul at Hamburg, for which 
port my ship had been advertised some time. Of course, 
I could only determine to comply ; and that communication 
was disposed of. One of the Clawbonny letters was in Mr. 
Hardinge's hand, and I found it to contain some excellent 
and parental advice. He spoke of my sister, but it was 
calmly, and with the humble hope that became his sacred 
office. I was not sorry to find that he advised me not to 
visit Clawbonny before I sailed. Lucy, he said, was well, 
and a. gentle sadness was gradually taking the place of the 
livelier grief she had endured, immediately afler the loss of 
her friend. " You were not aware. Miles, how keenly she 
suffered," my good old guardian continued, " for she strug- 
gled hard to seem calm in your presence ; but from me my 
dear child had no secrets on this subject, whatever she may 
see fit to have on another. Hours has she passed, weeping 
on my bosom, and I much doubt if the image of Grace has 
been absent from her waking thoughts a single minute, at 
any one time, since we first laid your sister's head in the 
coffin. Of you she does not speak oflen, but, when she 
does, it is ever in the kindest and most solicitous manner ; 
callings you " Miles," " poor Miles," or " dear Miles," with 
atl that sisterly frankness and affection you have known in 
her from childhood." The old gentleman had underscored 
the " ststerly*"* himself. 

To my delight and surprise, there was a^ong, very long, 
letter from Lucy, too I How it happened that I did not re- 
cognise her pretty, delicate, lady-like handwriting, is more 
than I can say ; but the direction had been overlooked in the 
confusion of receiving so many letters together. That di- 
rection, too, gave me pleasure. It was to ** Miles Walling, 
ibrd. Esquire ;" whereas the three others were addressed to 
" Capt. Miles Wallingford, ship Dawn, New York.** Now*, 
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A ^' captaJD," than he is to be called an ^' esquire.** Yov 
man-of-war officer is the only true cmpUiin; a ^master' 
being nothing but a * master.' Then« no American is eo- 
titled to be called an ' esquire,* which is the correlative of 
*' knight," and is a title properly prohibited by the constitu- 
tion, though most people imagine that a magistrate is an 
M esquire** ex officio. He is an ** esquire'* as a member of 
congress is an << honourable," by assumption, and not of 
right ; and I wish the country had sufficient self-respect to 
be consistent with itself. What should we think of Mark 
Anthony, Esquire ? or of 'Squire Lucius Junius Brutus? or 
His Excellency Julius Csesar, Esquire?* Neverthde$s, 
*< esquire" is an appellation that is now universally given to 
a gentleman, who, in truth, is the only man in this country 
that has any right to it at all, and he only by courtesy. 
Lucy had felt this distinctioo, and I was grateful for the do- 
licacy and tact with which she had dropped the *' captain," 
and put in the ** esquire." To me it seemed to say that 
gke recognised me as one of her own class, let Rupert, apd 
his light associates, think of me as they might. Lucy never 
departed a hair's breadth from the strictly proper, in all mat- 
ters of this sort, something having been obtained from edu- 
cation, hut far more from the inscrutable gifls of nature. 

As for the letter itself, it is too long to copy ; yet I scarce 
know how to describe it. Full of heart it was, of course, 
for the dear girl was all heart ; and it was replete with her 
truth and nature. The only thing in it that did not give vor 
entire satisfaction, was a request not to come again to Claw- 
bonny, until my return from Europe. " Time," she added, 
" will lessen the pain of such a visit ; and, by that time, 
you will begin to regard our beloved Grace as I already re- 
gard her, a spotless spirit waiting for our union with it ia 
the mansions of bliss. It is not easy, Miles, to know how 
-to treat such a loss as this of ours. God may bless it to 
our lasting good, and, in this light, it is useful to bear it 
ever in mind ; while a too great submission to sorrow may 

* A few yean since, the writer saw a marriage annoonced m t 
ttioufd paper, which read, ** Married, by the Key. Jiilius Cesar, 
-r~— Was|iin|rtpn, to Miss .** 
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ooly serve to render us unhappy. Still, I think, no one 
who knew Grace, as we knew her, can ever recall her image 
without feeling himself drawn nearer to the dread being 
who created her, and who has called her to himself so early. 
We, alone, thoroughly understood the beloved creature! 
My dear, excellent father loved her as he loves me, but he 
could not, did not know all the rare virtues of her heart. 
These could be known only to those who knew her great 
secret, and, God be praised! even Rupert has little true 
knowledge of that." 

** My father has spoken to me pf Grace's wish, that he 
and 1 should accept some memorials of the affection she 
bore us: These were unnecessary, but are &r too sacred 
to be declined. I sincerely wish that their value, in gold, 
had been less, for the hair I possess (some of which is re- 
served for you) is far more precious to me, than any dia- 
monds, or stones, could possibly become. As, however, 
something mtist be purchased, or procured, I have to request 
that my memorial may be the pearls you gave Grace, on 
your return from the Pacific. Of course I do not mean 
the valuable necklace you have reserved for one who will 
one day be still dearer to you than any of us, but the. dozen 
or two of pearls that you bestowed on your sister, in my 
presence, at Clawbonny. They are sufficiently valuable in 
themselves, to answer all the purposes of Grace's bequest, 
and I know they were very much prized by her, as your 
gift, dear Miles. I am certain you will not believe they will 
be the less valuable in my eyes, on that account. As I 
know where Ihey are, I shall go to Clawbonny and take 
possession of- them at once, so you need give yourself no 
further concern on account of the memorial that was to be 
presented to me. I acknowledge its reception, unless you 
object to my proposition." 

I scarce knew^what to think of this. I would gladly have 
bestowed on Lucy pearls of equal value to those I had 
given Grace, but she refused to receive them ; and now she 
asked for these very pearls, which, intrinsically, were not 
half the value of the sum I had informed Mr. Hardiiige 
Grace had requested me to expend in purchasing a memo- 
rial. This avidity to possess these pearls — -for so it struck 
me — was difficult to account for, Grace having owned divers 
Vol. J. — 14 
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other ornaments that were more costly, and which she bad 
much oflener worn. I confess, I had thought of attempting 
to persuade Lucy to receive my own necklace as the memo- 
rial of Grace, but a little reflection satisfied me of the hope- 
lessness of success, and nothing had been said on the sub- 
ject. Of course I acquiesced in the wish of the dear girl 
to possess the pearls ; but, at the same time, I determined 
to make an additional purchase, more thoroughly to 'carry 
out the wishes of my sister. 

On the whole, the letter of Lucy gave me a great and 
soothing pleasure. I came to a resolution to answer it, and 
to send that answer back by the pilot. I had no owner to 
feel any solicitude in the movements of the ship ; had no 
longer a sister to care for myself; and to whom else could 
my last words on quitting the land be so appropriately ad- 
dressed, as to this constant and true-hearted friend ? That 
much, at least, I could presume to call Lucy, and even to 
that I clung as the ship-wrecked mariner clings to the last 
plank that floats. 

The fourth letter, to my astonishment, bore the signature 
of John Wallingford, and the date of Albany. He had got 
this far on his way home,*and written me a line to let me 
know the fact. I copy his epistle in full, viz : — 

" Dear Miles, 

Here I am, and sorry am I to see, by the papers, there 
you are still. Recollect, my dear boy', that sugars will 
melt. It is time you were off: this is said for your own 
sake, and not for mine, as you well know I am amply 
secured. Still, the markets may fall, and he who is first in 
them can wait for a rise, while he who is last must take 
what offers," 

" Above all. Miles, do not take it into your head to alter 
your will. Things are now arranged between us precisely 
as they should be, and I hate changes. I am your heir, 
and you are mine. Your counsel, Richard Harrison, Es- 
quire, is a man of great respectability, and a perfectly safe 
repository of such a secret. I leave many of my papers 
in his hands, and he has now been my counsel ever since 
I had need of one ; and treads so hard on Hamilton's heels, 
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that the last, sometimes feels his toes. This is as counsel, 
however, and not as an advocate. 

" Adieu, my dear boy ; we are both Wallingfords, and 
the nearest of kin to each other, of the name. Clawbonny 
will be safe with either of us, and either of us will be safe 
with Clawbonny. 

Your affectionate cousin, 

John Wallinofobd." 

I confess that all this anxiety about Clawbonny began 
to give me some uneasiness, and that I oflen wished, I had 
been less ambitious, or less h^sty would be the better word, 
and had been content to go to sea again, in my simple 
character of ship-master, and ship-owner ; leaving the mer- 
chant to those who better understood the vocation^ 

I now went to the boat, and to the ship. Marble was all 
ready for me, and in ten minutes the anchor was clear of 
the bottom ; in ten more, it was catted and fished, and the 
Dawn was beating down the bay, on a young flood, with a 
light breeze, at south-west. The pilot being in charge, I 
had nothing to do but go below, and write my letters. I an- 
swered everybody, even to the Secretary of State, who, at 
that time, was no less a man than James Madison. To 
him, however, I had nothing to say, but to acknowledge 
the receipt of the dispatches, and to promise to deliver them. 
My letter to Mr. Hardinge, was, I hope, such as a son might 
have written to a revered parent. In it, I begged he would 
allow me to add to his library, by a purchase of theological 
works of value, and which, in that day, could only be pro- 
cured in Europe. This was to be his memorial of my sis- 
ter. I also begged of his friendship an occasional look at 
Clawbonny, though I did not venture to speak of the mort- 
gage, of which I now felt a sort of conviction he would 
not approve. 

The letter to John Wallingford, was as pithy as his own 
to me. I told him my will was made, on a conviction of 
its perfect propriety, and assured him it would not be alter- 
ed in a hurry ; I told him the sugars were safe, and let 
him understand that they were already on their way to 
Hamburg, whence I hoped, ere long, to send him a good 
account of their sale. 
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To Lucy, I was by no means so laconic. On the sub* 
ject of the pearls of Grace, I begged her to do just as 
she pleased ; adding a request, however, that she would se- 
lect such others of my sister's ornaments, as might be most 
agreeable to herself. On this point I was a little earnest, 
since the pearls were not worth the sum Grace had men- 
tioned to me ; and I felt persuaded Lucy would not wish 
me to remain her debtor. There was a pair of bracelets, 
in particular, that Grace had highly prized, and which were 
very pretty in themselves. My father had purchased the 
Etones — rubies of some beauty — in one of his voyages, for 
my mother, who had fancied them too showy for her to 
wear. I had caused them to be set for Grace, and they 
would make a very suitable ornament for Lucy ; and were 
to be so nruich the more prized, from the circumstance, that 
Grace had once worn them. It is true, they contained a 
little, though very little of my hair ; for on this Grace had 
iflsisted ; but this hair was rather a blemish, and might 
easily be removed. I said as much in my letter. 

On the subject of my sister's death, I found it impossible* 
to write much. The little I did sav, however, was in full 
accordance with her own feelings, I felt persuaded, and I 
had no difficulty in believing she would sympathize in all I 
did express, and in much that I had not words to express. 

On the subject of the necklace, I did find language to 
communicate a little, though it was done in the part of the 
letter where a woman is said to give her real thoughts, — 
the postscript. In answer to what Lucy had said on the 
subject of my own necklace, I wrote as follows, viz : — " You 
speak of ^ly reserving the more valuable pearls for one^ 
who, at some future day, may become my wife. I confess 
this was my own intention, originally ; and Very pleasant 
was it to fne to fancy that one so dear would wear pearls 
that had been brought up out of the sea by my owa hancb* 
But, dearest Lucy, all these agreeable and delusive antici- 
pations have vanished. Depend on it, I shall never marry, 
I know that declarations of this sort, in young meo of three 
and twenty, like those of maidens of nineteen, excite a smile 
oAeaer than they produce belief; but I do not say this with- 
out reflection, and, I may add, without feeling. She whom 
I once did hope to persuade to marry. me, although much 
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my friend, is not accustomed to view me with the eyes that 
lead to love. We were brought together under circumstances 
that have probably induced her to regard me more as a 
brother than as a suitor, and while the golden moments have 
passed away, her affections have become the property of 
another. I resemble, in this particular at least, our regret- 
ted Grace, and am ifot likely to change. My nature may 
be sterner, and my constitution stronger, than those of my 
poor sister proved to be, but I feel I cannot love twice ; not 
as I have, and still do love, most certainly. Why should I 
trouble you with all this, however? I know you will not 
accept of the necklace — though so ready tp give me your 
own last piece of gold, when I went to sea, you have ever 
been so fastidious as to refuse every thing from us that had 
the least appearance of a pecuniary obligation — and it is 
useless to say more about it. I have no right to trouble you 
with my griefs, especially at a moment when I know your 
afiectionate heart is su£^ring so deeply from our recent 
loss." 

I will confess that, while writing this, I fancied I was 
making a sort of half-declaration to Lucy ; one that might, 
at least, give her some faint insight into the real state of my 
heart ; and I had a melancholy satisfaction in thinking that 
the dear girl might, by these means, learn how much I had 
prized and still did prize her. It was only a week later, 
while pondering over what I had written, th^ idea occurred 
to me that every syllable I had said would apply just as well 
to Emily Merton as to Lucy Hardinge. Peculiar circum- 
stances had made me intimately acquainted with our young 
English friend, and these circumstances might well have 
produced the very results I had mentioned. We all believed 
Emily's affections to be engaged to Rupert, who must have 
succeeded during my absence at sea. A modest and self- . 
distrusting nature, like that of Lycy's, would be very apt to 
turn to any other than herself in quest of the original of 
my picture. 

These letters occupied me for hours. That to Lucy, in 
particular, was very long, and it was not written wholly 
without care. When all were done, and sealed, and enve- 
loped to the address of the post-master, I went on deck. 
The pilot and Marble had not been idle while I had been 

14* 
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bebw, for t found the ship just weathering the south-west 
Spit, a posi^on that enabled me to make a fair wind of it 
past the Hook and out to sea. 

Certainly I was in no haste to quit home. I was leaving 
my native land, Clawbonny, the grave of my sister, and 
Lucy, dearest Lucy, ail behind me; and, at such an instant, 
one feels the ties that are about to be separated. Still, every 
seaman is anxious for an. offing, and glad was I to see the 
head of the Dawn pointing in the right direction, with her 
yards nearly square, and a fore-top-mast studding-sail set 
The pilot was all activity, and Marble, cool, clear-headed in 
his duty, and instinctively acquainted with everything be- 
longing to a vessel, was just the man to carry out his views 
to his heart's content. 

The ship went*, rising and falling on the swells of the 
ocean, that now began to make themselves felt, past the 
light and the low point of the Hook, within a few minutes 
after we had squared away, and, once more, the open ocean 
lay before us. I could not avoid smiling at Neb, just as we 
opened the broad waste of waters, and got an unbroken 
view of the rolling ocean to the southward. The fellow 
was on the main-top-ssiil yard, having just run out, and 
lashed the heel of a top-gallant-studding-sail boom, in order 
to set the snil. Before he lay in to the mast, he raised his 
Herculean frame, and took a Jook to windward. His eyes 
opened, his nostrils dilated, and I fancied he resembled a 
hound that scented game in the gale, as lie snuflled the sea^ 
air which came fanning his glistening face, filled with the 
salts and peculiar flavours of the ocean. I question if Neb 
thought at all of Chioe, for the next hour or two I 

As soon as we got over the bar, I gave the pilot my pack- 
age, and he got into his boat. It was not necessary to 
shorten sail in order to do this, for the vessel's way did not 
exceed five knots. 

" Do you see the sail, hereaway in the south-eastern 
board,"' said the pilot, as he went over the side, pointing to- 
wards a white speck on the ocean ; " take care of that fel- 
low, and give him as wide a berth as possible, or he may 
give you a look at Halifax, or Bermuda," 

" Halifax, or Bermuda 1 1 have nothing to do with either, 
and shall not go thece; Why should I fear that sail 7" 
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" On account of your cargo, and on account of your 
men. That is His Majesty's ship Leander ; she has been 
off here, now, more than a week. The inward-bound craft 
say she is 'acting under some new orders, and they name 
several vessels that liave been seen heading north-east afler 
she had boarded them. This new war is likely to lead to 
new troubles on the coast, and it is well for all outward- 
bound ships to be on the look-out." 

^*- His Majesty's ship" was a singular expression for an 
American to use, towards any sovereign, twenty years afler 
the independence of the country was acknowledged. But, 
it was common then, nor has it ceased entirely even among 
the newspapers of the present hour; so much harder is it 
to substitute a new language than to produce a revolution. 
Notwithstanding this proof of bad taste in the pilot, I did 
not disregard his caution. There had been certain unplea- 
sant rumours, up in town, for more than a month, that the 
two great belligerents would be apt to push each other into , 
the old excesses, England and France ,at that day having 
such a monopoly of the ocean as to render them somewhat 
independent of most of the old-fashioned notions of the 
rights of neutrals. As for America, she was cursed with 
the cant of economy — an evil that' is apt to produce as many 
bad consequences as the opposite vice, extravagance. The ' 
money paid as interest on the sums expended in the war of 
1812, might have maintained a navy that would have caused 
both belligerents to respect her rights, and thereby saved 
the principal entirely, to say nothing of all the other im- 
mense losses dependent on an interrupted trade ; but demai 
gogues were at work with their raven throats, and it is not 
reasonable to expect that the masses can draw very just 
distinctions on the subject of remote interests, when present 
expenditure is the question immediately before them. It is 
true, I remember a modern French logician, who laid down 
the dogma that the tendency of democracies being to ex- 
cesses, if you give a people the power, they would tax them- 
selves to death ; but, however true this theory may be in 
the main, it certainly is not true quoad the good citizens of 
the great model republic. It was bad enough to be accursed 
with 'a spurious economy ; but this was not the heaviest 
grlsvsnce that then weighed cqx>n the natioaal interestt;^ 
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The demon of faction, party spirit, was actively at work in 
the country; and it was almost as rare to find a citizen 
who was influenced purely by patriotic and just views, as 
it would be to find an honest man in the galleys. The 
nation, ^s a rule, was either English or French. Sonne 
swore by the First Consul, and some by Billy Pitt. As for 
the commercial towns, taken in connection with the upper 
classes, these were little more than so many reflections of 
English feeling, exaggerated and rendered still more fac- 
titious, by distance. Those who did not swallow all that 
the English tories chose to pour down their throats, took 
the pilhdes Napoleons without gagging. If there were ex- 
ceptions, they were very few, vand principally among tra- 
velled men — pilgrims who, by approaching the respective 
idols, had discovered they were made by human hands ! 

Impressment at sea, and out of neutral vessels, was re- 
vived, as a matter of course, with the renewal of the war, 
and all American ships felt the expediency of avoiding 
cruisers that might deprive them of their men. Strange as 
it may seem, a large and leading class of Americans justi- 
fied this claim of the English, as it was practised on board 
their own country's vessels I What will not men defend 
when blinded and excited by faction ? As this practice was 
to put the mariner on the defensive, and to assume that 
every man was an Englishman who could not prove, out on 
the ocean, a thousand miles from land perhaps, that he was 
an American, it followed that English navy officers exer- 
cised a jurisdiction over foreigners and under a foreign flag, 
that would not be tolerated in the Lord High Chancellor 
himself, in one of the streets of London ; that of throwing 
the burtlien of proving himself innocent, on the accused 
party I There was an abundance of other principles that 
were just as obvious, and just as unanswerable as this, 
which were violated by the daily practices of impressment, 
but they all produced no effect on the members of Congress 
and public writers that sustained the right of the English, 
who as blindly espoused one side of the main question as 
their opponents espoused the other. Men acting under the 
guidance of factions are not compos mentis, 

I think I may say, without boasting unreasonably of my 
owD good sense, that I have kept myself altogether aloof 
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from the vortex of parties, from boyhood to the present hour. 
My father had been a federalist, but a federalist a good deal 
cooled off, from having seen fordgn countries, and no 
attempts had ever been made to make me believe that black 
was white in the interest of either faction. I knew that im- 
pressment from foreign vessels, out of the waters of Great 
Britain at least, could be defended o;i no other ground but 
that of power; and as for colonial produce, and all the 
subtleties that wei'e dependent on its transportation, I fan- 
cied that a neutral had a perfect right to purchase of one 
belligerent and sell to another, provided he found it his 
interest so to do, and ho violated no positive — not paper — 
blockade, or did not convey articles that are called contra- 
band of war. 

With these views, then, it is not surprising that ( easily 
came into the pilot's opinion, and determined to give the 
Leander a, sufficient berth, as sailors express it. 

The Leander was a fifty, on two decks, a very silly sort 
of a craft ; though she had manfully played her part at the 
Nile, and on one or two other rather celebrated occasions, and 
was a good vessel of the build. ^ Still, I felt certain the 
Dawn could get away from her, under tolerably favourable 
circumstances. The Leander afterwards became notorious, 
on the American coast, in consequence of ^a man killed in a 
coaster by one of her shot, within twenty miles of the spot 
where I now saw her; an event that had its share in awa- 
kening the feeling that produced the war of 1812; a war 
of which the efl^ts are just beginning to be made manifest 
in the policy of the republic : a fact, by-the^way, that is 
little understood, at home or abroad. The Leander was a 
fast ship of her kind, but the Dawn was a fast ship of any 
kind ; and I had great faith in her. It is true, the fifty had 
the advantage of the wind ; but she was a long way off, 
well to the southward, and might have something in sight 
that could not be seen even from our top-gallant yards, 
whither Neb was sent to take a look at the horizon. « 

Our plan was soon laid. The south side of Long Island 
trending a little to the north of east, I ordered the ship to 
be steered east by south, which, with the wind at' south- 
south-west, gave me an opportunity to carry all our stud- 
ding-sails. The soundings were as regular as the ascent 
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^ on th^ roof of a shed, or on that of a graded lawn ; and the 
land in sight less than two leagues distant. In this manner 
we ran down the coast, with about six knots' way on the 
ship, as soon as we got from under the Jersey shore. 

In less than an hour, or when we were about four leagues 
from Sandy Hook Light, the Englishman wore short round, 
and made sail to cut us off. By this time, he was just 
forward of our weather beam, a position that did not enable 
him to carry studding-sails on both sides ; for, had he kept 
off enough for this, he would have fallen into our wake; 
while, by edging away to close with us, his afler-sails 
becalmed the forward, and this at the moment when every 
thing of ours pulled like a team of well-broken cart- horses. 
Notwithstanding all this, we had a nervous aflernoon's and 
night's work ofit. These old fiflies are great travellers off 
the wind; and more than once I fancied the Lieander was 
going to lay across my bows, as she did athwart those of 
the Frenchman, at the Nile. The Dawn, however, was not 
idle, and, as the wind stood all that day,^^i^ughout the 
night, and was fresher, though more to the southward, than 
it had hitherto been, next morning, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing Montauk a little on my lee-bow, at sun-rise, while my 
pursuer was still out of gun-shot on my weather beam. 

Marble and I now held a consultation on the subject of 
the best mode of proceeding. I was half disposed to let the 
Leander come up, and send a boat on board us.. What had 
we to fear? We were bound to Hamburg, with a cargo, 
one half of which came from the English; while the other 
half came from French islands. — But what of that 1 Mar- 
ble, however, would not listen to such a project. He affirmed 
that he was a good pilot in all the sounds, and that it would 
be better to risk ever3rthing, rather than let that fifly close 
with us. 

" Keep the ship away, for Montauk, sir," exclaimed the 
mate — "keep her away for Montauk, and let that chap follow 
us if he dare ! There's a reef or two, inside, that I'll engage 
to lead him on, should he choose to try the game, and that 
will cure him of his taste for chasing a Yankee." 

"Will you engage, Moses, to carry the ship over the 
shoals, if I will do as you desire, and go inside ?" 

" I'll carry her into any port, east of Block Island, Cap* 
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tain Wallingford. Though New York born, as it now turns 
out, Pm 'down east' edicated, and have got a * coasting 
pilot' of my own in my head." 

This settled the matter, and I came to the resolution to 
stand on. 



CHAPTER XII. 

** The wind blows f^ir, the Teasel feeli 
The pressure of the rising breeze, 
And, swiftest of a thousand keels 
She leaps to the careering seas — ** 



Wiujs. 



Half an hour later, things drew near a crisis. We had 
been obliged to lufif a little, in order to clear a reef that even 
Marble admitted lay off Montauk, while the Leander had 
kept quite as much away, with a view to close. This 
brought the fifty so near us, directly on our weather beam, 
as to induce her commander to try the virtue of gunpowder. 
Her bow-gun was fired, and its shot, only a twelve-pounder, 
richoched until it fairly passed our fore-foot, distant a hun- 
dred yards, making its last leap from the water precisely in 
a line with the stem of the Dawn. This was unequivocal 
evidence that the game could not last much longer, unless 
the space between* the two vessels should be sensibly widened. 
Fortunately, we now opened Montauk fort, and the option was 
offered us of doubling that point, and entering the sound, 
or of standing on towards Block Island, and putting the re- 
sult on our heels. Afler a short consultation with Marble, 
I decided on the first. 

One of the material advantages possessed by a man-of- 
war in a chase with a merchant vessel, is in the greater 
velocity with which her crew can make or take in sail. I 
knew that the moment we began to touch our braces, tacks 
and sheets, that the Leander would do the same, and that 
she would effect her objects in half the time in which we 
could effect ours. Nevertheless, the thing was to be done, 
and we set about the preparations with care and assiduity. 
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It was a small matter to round in our weather braces, until 
the yards were nearly square, but the rising out of her 
studding-sail booms, and the setting of the sails, was a job 
to occupy the Dawn's people several minutes. Marble sug- 
gested that by edging gradually away, we should bring the 
Leander so far on our quarter as to cause the afler-sails to 
conceal what we were about forward, and that we might 
steal a march on our pursuers by adopting this precaution. 
I thought the suggestion a good one, and the necessary or- 
ders were given to carry it out. 

Any one might be certain that the Englishman's glasses 
were levelled on us the whole time. Some address was 
used, therefore, in managing to get our yards in without 
showing the people at the braces. This was done by keep- 
ing off first, and then by leading the ropes as far forward as 
possible, and causing the men to haul on them, seated on 
deck. In this manner we got our yards nearly square, or 
as much in as our new course required, when we sent hands 
alofl, forward, to get out the lee booms. But we reckoned 
without our host. John Bull was not to be caught in that 
way. The hands were hardly in the lee fore rigging, be- 
fore I saw the fifty falling off to our course, her yards 
squared, and signs aboard her that she had larboard studding 
sails as well as ourselves. The change of course had one 
good effect, however: it brought our pursuer so far on our 
quarter, that, standing at the capstan, I saw him through the 
mizen rigging. This took the Dawn completely from under 
the Leander's broadside, leaving us exposed to merely four 
or five of her forward guns, should she see fit to use them. 
Whether the English were reluctant to resort to such very 
decided means of annoyance, so completely within the Amer- 
ican waters, as we were clearly getting to be, or whether 
they had so much confidence in their speed, as to feel no 
necessity for firing, I never knew ; but they did not have 
any further recourse to shot. 

As might have been foreseen, the fif\y had her extra can- 
vass spread some time before we could open ours, and 1 
fancied she showed the advantage thus obtained in her rate 
of sailing. She certainly closed with us, though we closed 
much faster with the land: still, there was imminent dan- 
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gdt of her overhauliDg us before we could round the pointy 
unless some decided step were promptly taken to avoid it. 

** On the whole, Mr. Marble," I said, afler my mates and 
xnyself had taken a long and thoughtful look at the actual 
state of things — ^*' On the whole, Mr. Marble, it may be well 
to take in our light sails, haul our wind, and let the man-of- 
war come up with us. We are honest folk, and there is 
little risk in his seeing all we have to show him." 

" Never think of it !" cried the mate. " After this long 
pull, the fellow will be as savage as a bear with a sore head. 
He 'd not leave a hand on board us, that can take his trick 
at the wheel; and it's ten chances to one that he would 
send the ship to Halifax, under some pretence or other; 
that the sugars^ ar^ not sweet enough, or that the coffee 
was grown in a French island, and tastes French. No- 
no — Captain W^llingford — here's the wind at sou'-sou'-west, 
and we're heading nothe-east, and-by-nothe-half-nothe al- 
xeady, with that ^llow abaft the mizen riggin' ; as soon 
as we get a p'int more to the nor'ard, we '11 have him fair- 
ly in our wake." 

" Ay, that will do very well as a theory, but what can 
we make of it in practice ? We are coming up towards 
Montauk at the rate of eight knots, and you have told me 
yourself there is a reef off that point, .directly towards which 
wc must this moment be standing. At this rate, fifleen min- 
utes might break us up into splinters." 

I could see that Marble was troubled, by the manner in 
which he rolled his tobacco about, and the riveted gaze he 
kept on the water ahead. I had the utmost confidence in 
his seaman-like prudence and discretion, while I knew he 
was capable of suggesting anything a ship could possibly 
perform, in an emergency that called for such an exercise 
of decision. At that moment, he forgot our present rela- 
tions, and went back, as he often did when excited, to the 
days of our greater equality, and more trying scenes. 

" Harkee, Miles," he said, " the reef is dead ahead of us, 
but, there is a passage between it and the point. I went 
through that passage in the revvy lution-war, in chase of an 
English West Injyman, and stood by the lead the whole 
way, myself. Keep her away, Nfeb — keep her away, ano-' 
Vol. L — 15 
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ther p'int : so — steady^very well, dyce (anglice, thus) — ^keep 
her so, and let John Bull follow us, if he dare." 

" You should be very sure of your channel, Mr. Marble," 
I said gravely, " to take so much responsibility on yourself. 
Remember my all is embarked in this ship, and the insu- 
rance will not be worth a sixpence, if we are lost running 
through such a place as this in broad day-light. Reflect a 
moment, I b^ of you, if not certain of what you do." 

" And what will the insurance be worth, ag'in Halifax, or 
Bermuda ? Til put ipy life on the channel, and would care 
more for your ship, Miles, than my own. If you love me, 
stand on, and let us see if that lubberly make-believe two- 
decker dare follow." 

I was fain to comply, though I ran a risk that I find it 
impossible, now, to justify to myself. I had my cousin 
John Wallingford's properly in charge, as well as my own, 
or what was quite as bad, I placed Clawbonny in imminent 
jeopardy. Still, my feelings were aroused, and to the ex- 
citement of a race, was added the serious but vague appre- 
hensions all American seamen felt, in that day, of the great 
belligerents. It is a singular proof of human justice, that 
the very consequences of these apprehensions are made 
matter of reproach agiainst them. 

It is not my intention to dwell further^ on the policy of 
England and France, during their great contest for supe- 
riority, than is necessary to the narrative of events con- 
nected with my own adventures ; but a word in behalf of 
American seamen in passing, may not be entirely out of 
place or season. Men are seldom- wronged without being 
calumniated, and the body of men of which I was then one, 
did not escape that sort of reparation for all the grievances 
they endured, which is dependent on demonstrating that the 
injured deserve their sufferings. We have been accused of 
misleading English cruisers by false information, of being 
liars to an unusual . degree, and of manifesting a grasping 
love of gold< beyond the ordinary cupidity of man. Now, 
I will ask our accusers, if it were at all extraordinary that 
the^ who felt themselves daily aggrieved, should resort to 
the means within their power to avenge themselves ? As 
for veracity, no one who has reached my present time of 
life, can be ignorant that truth is the rarest thing in the 
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world, nor are those who have been the subjects of mystifi- 
cations got up in payment for wrongs, supposed or real, the 
most impartial judges of character or facts. As for the 
charge of an undue love of money, it is unmerited. Money 
will do less in America than in any other country of my 
acquaintance, and infinitely less than in either France or 
England. There is truth in this accusation, as applied 
either to a particular claws, or to the body of the American 
people, only in one respect. It is undeniable that, as a new 
nation, with a civilization that is wanting in so many of its 
higher qualities, while it is already so far advanced in those 
which form the basis of national greatness, money does not 
meet with the usual competition among us. The institu- 
tions, too, by dispensing with hereditary consideration, do 
away with a leading and prominent source of distinction 
that is known to other systems, thus giving to riches an ex- 
clusive importance, that is rather apparent, however, than 
real. I acknowledge, that little or no consideration is yet 
given among us to any of the more intellectual pursuits, 
the great bulk of the nation regarding literary men, artists, 
even professional men, as so many public servants, that are 
to be used like any other servants, respecting them and their 
labours only as they can contribute to tho great stock of 
national wealth and renown. This is owing, in part, to the 
youth of a country in which most of the material founda- 
tion was so recently to be laid, and in part to the circum- 
stance that men, being under none of the factitious restraints 
of other systems, coarse and vulgar-minded declaimers 
make themselves heard and felt to a degree that would not 
be tolerated elsewhere. Notwithstanding all these defects, 
which no intelligent, and least of all, no travelled American 
should or can justly deny, I will maintain that gold is not 
one tittle more the goal of the American, than it is of the 
native of other active and energetic communities. It is 
true, there is little besides gold, just now, to aim at in this 
country, but the great number of young men who devote 
themselves to letters and the arts, under such unfavourable 
circumstances, a number greatly beyond the knowledge of 
foreign nations, proves it is circumstances, and not the gro- 
velling propensities of the people themselves, that give gold 
a so nearly undisputed ascendency. The great numbers 
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who devote themselves to politics among us, certainly any- 
thing but a money-making pursuit, proves that it is princi- 
pally the want of other avenues to distinction that renders 
gold apparently the sole aim of American existence. To 
return from this touch of philosophy to our ships. 

The progress of the Dawn soon left us no choice in the 
course to be steered. We could see by the charts that the 
reef was already outside of us, and there was now no alter- 
native between going ashore, or going through Marble's 
channel. We succe^ed in the last, gaining materially on 
the Leander by so doing, the Englishman hauling his wind 
when he thought himself as near to the danger as was pru- 
dent, and giving up the chase. I ran on to the northward 
an hour longer, when, finding our pursuer was hull down 
to the southward and westward, I took in our larboard stud- 
ding-sails, and brought the ship by the wind, pasmng out to 
sea again, to the eastward of Block Island. 

Great was the exultation on board the Dawn at thid es- 
cape ; for escape it proved to be. Next morning, at sunrise, 
we saw a sail a long distance to the westward, which we 
supposed to be the Leander ; but she did not give chase. 
Marble and the people were delighted at having givoi John 
Bull the slip ; while I learned caution from the occurreaee; 
determining not to let another vessel of war get near enough 
to trouble me again, could I possibly prevent it. 

From this time, for twenty days, the passage of the Dawn 
had nothing unusual. We crosscKl the Banks in fbrty-siii 
and made as straight a course for the western extremity of 
England, as the winds would allow. For several days, I 
was uncertain whether to go north-about, or not, believing 
that I should fall in with ]^wer cruisers by doubling Scot- 
land, than by runnbg up channel. The Wtter was much 
the nearest route ; though so much depends on the winds, 
that I determined to let these last govern. Until we had 
made two-thirds of our distance across the ocean, the winds 
had stood very much at south-west ; and, though we had no 
heavy weather, our progress was good ; but in 20® east 
from Greenwich, we got north-easters, and our best tack 
being the larbc^rd, I stood for ten days to the southward 
and eastward. This brought us into the track of every 
thing going to, or coming from, the Mediterranean ; and, 
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had we stood on far enough, we should have made the land 
somewhere in the Bay of Biscay. I knew we should find 
the ocean dotted with English cruisers, however, as soon as 
we got into the European waters, and we tacked to the north- 
west, when about a hundred leagues from the land. 

The thirty-third day out proved one of great importance 
to me. The wind had shifted to south-west, and it was 
blowing fresh, with very thick weather — rain, mingled with 
a fine mist, that oflen prevented one's seeing a quarter of a 
mile from the ship. The change occurred at midnight, and 
there was every prospect of the wind's standing until it 
shoved us into the chops of the channel, from which we 
were then distant about four hundred miles, according to 
my own calculation. Marble had the watch at four o'clock, 
and he sent for me, that I might decide on the course to be 
steered and the sail to be carried. The course was N. N. 
East ; but, as for the sail, I determined to stand on under* 
our topsails and fore-course, spanker- and jib, until I could 
get a look by daylight. - When the sun was fairly up, there 
was no change, and I gave orders to get along some of the 
larger studding-sails, and to set the main-top-gallant sail, 
having my doubts whether the spars wouW bear any more 
canvass, under the stiff breeze that was blowing. 

*' This is no great distance from the spot where we sur- 
prised the Lady of Nantes, Captain Wallingford," Marble 
observed to me, as I stood overlooking the process of bend- 
ing a fore-topmast studding-sail, in which he was engaged 
with his own hands ; " nor was the weather any thicker 
then than it is now, though that was a haze, and this is a 
mist." 

" You are out of your longitude a few hundred miles. 
Master Moses, but the comparison is well enough, otherwise. 
We have twice the wind and sea we had then, moreover, 
and that was dry weather, while this is, to speak more gin- 
gerly, a little moist." 

" Ay, ay, sir ; there is just that difference. Them were 
pleasant days. Captain Wallingford — I say nothing ag'in 
these — but them 'ere were pleasant times, as all in the Crisis 
must allow." 

" Perhaps we shall think the same of these some five or 
six years hence." 
15* 
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<« Well, that *a natur', I raust confess. It 's amazing bow 
the last v'yge hangs in a man's memory, and how little ^ 
think of the present ! I suppose the Lord made us all of 
this disposition, for it 's sartain we all manifest it. Come, 
bear a nand Neb, on that fore-yard, and let us see the length 
of the stun-sail boom." 

But, Neb, contrary to his habits, stood upright on the 
yard, holding on by the lift, and looking over the weather 
leach of the topsail, apparently at some object that eitha 
was just then visible, or which had just before been visible. 

<« What is it ?" cried Marble, struck with the black's atti^ 
tude and manner. " What d'ye see?" 

**' I don't see him now, sir ; nuttin' now ; but dere teas a ship." 

" Where-away ?" I demanded. 

'<Ofr, here, Masser Mile — larboard bow, well fbrrard; 
look sharp and soon see him, yourself, sir." 

Sharp enough we did look, all hands of us on deck, and, 
in less than a minute, we caught a pretty good view of 
the stranger from the forecastle. He might have been visi- 
ble to us half a minute, in one of those momentary openings 
in the mist, that were constantly occurring, and which 
enabled the eye to command a range around the ship of half 
a mile, losing it again, however, almost as soon as it was 
obtained. Notwithstanding the distance of time, I can per- 
fectly recall the appearance of that vessel, seen as she was, 
for a moment only, and seen too so unexpectedly. It was 
a frigate, as frigates then were ; or a ship of that medium 
size between a heavy sloop-of-war and a two-decker, which, 
perhaps, ofRits the greatest proportions for activity and force. 
We plainly saw her cream-coloured, or as it is more usual 
to term it, her yellow streak, dotted with fourteen ports, in- 
cluding the bridle, and gleaming brightly in contrast to the 
dark and glistening hull, over which the mist and the spray 
of the ocean cast a species of sombre lustre. The stranger 
was under his three topsails, spanker and jib, each of the 
former sails being double reefed. His courses were in the 
brails. As the wind did not blow hard enough to bring a 
vessel of any size to more than one reef, even on a bowline, 
this short canvass proved that the frigate was on her cruising 
ground, and was roaming about in quest of anything that 
might offer. This was just the canvass to give a cruiser a 
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wiekeS look, siace it denoted a lazy pieparatioQ, whkh 
might, in an instant, be improved into mischief. As all 
^jruisiog vessels, wh^i on their stations doing nothing, reef 
at night, and the hour was still early, it was possible we had 
made this ship before her captain, or first-lieutenant, had 
made his appearance on deck. There she was, at all events, 
^ark, lustrous, fair in her propogrtions, her yards looming 
square and symmetrical, her canvass damp, but 'Stout and 
sew, the copper bright as a tea<-kettle, resembling a new 
cent, her haijimock-cioths with the undress appearance this 
part of a vessel of war usually offers at night, iind her 
quarter-deck and forecastle guns frowning through the lap- 
yards of her lower rigging like so many slumbering bull- 
dogs muzzled -in their kennels. 

The frigate was on an easy bow-line, or, to speak more 
correctly, was standing directly across our fore-foot, with 
her yards nearly ^uare. In a very few minutes, each 
keeping her present course, the two ships would have passed 
within pistol-shot of each other. I scarce knew the nature 
of the sudden impulse which induced ipe to call out to the 
man at the wheel to starboard his helm. It was probably 
from instinctive apprehension that it were better for a neu- 
tral to have as little to do with a belligerent as possible, min- 
gled with a presentiment that I might lose .some of my peo- 
ple by impressment. Call put 1 certainly did, and Jhe 
Dawn's bows came up to the wind, looking to the westward^ 
or in a direction contrary to that in which the frigate was 
running, as her yards were square, or nearly so. As soon as 
the weather leeches touched, the helm was righted, and away 
we went with the wind abeam, with about as much breeze 
as we wanted for the sail we carried. 

The Dawn might . have been half a mile to windward of 
the frigate when this manoeuvre was put in execution. We 
were altogether ignorant whether our own ship had been 
seen ; but the view we got of the stranger satisfied us that 
he was an Englishman. Throughout the whole of the long 
wars that suc^eded the French Revolution, the part of the 
ocean which lay off the ch<^ of the channel was vigi- 
lantly watched by the English, and it was seldom, indeed, a 
vessel could go over it, without meeting more or less of their 
cruisers. t. 
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I was not without a hope that the two ships would past 
each other, without our being seen. The mist became very 
thick just as we hauled up, and, had this change of course 
taken place afler we were shut in, the chances were greatly 
in favour of its being effected. Once distant a mile from 
the frigate,~there was little danger of her getting a glimpse 
of us, since, throughout all that morning, I was satisfied we 
had not got an horizon with that much of diameter. 

As a matter of course, the preparations with^he studding- 
sails were suspended. Neb was ordered to lay alofl, as high 
as the cross-trees, and to keep a vigilant look-out, while all 
ey^ on deck were watching as anxiously, in the mist, as 
we had formerly watched for the shadowy outline of la 
Dame de Nantes. Marble's long experience told him best 
where to look, and he caught the next view of the frigate. 
She was directly under our lee, gliding easily along under 
the same canvass ; the reefs still in, the courses in the brails, 
and the spanker rolled up, as it had been for the night. 

'' By George," cried the mate, " all them Johnny Bulls 
are still asleep, and they have n't seen us ! If we can give 
this fellow the slip, as we did the old Leander, Captain 
Wallingford, the Dawn will become as famous as the Fly- 
ing Dutchman 1 Sec, there he jogs on, as if going to mill, 
or to church, and no more stir aboard him than there is in' 
a Quaker meetin' 1 How my good old soul of a mother 
would enjoy this !" 

There the frigate went, sure enough, without the smallest 
sign of any alarm having been given on board her. The 
vessels had actually passed each other, and the mist was 
thickening again. Presently, the veil was drawn, and the . 
form of that beautiful ship was entirely hid from sight. 
Marble rubbed his hands with delight ; and all our people 
began to joke at the expense of the Englishman. Mf a 
merchantman could see a man-of-war,' it was justly enough 
said, * a man-of-war ought certainly to see a merchantman. 
Her look-outs must have all been asleep, or it would not 
have been possible for us to pass so near, under the canvass 
we carried, and escape undiscovered. Most of the Dawn's 
crew were native Americans, though there were four or five 
, Europeans among them. Of these last, one was certainly 
an Englishman, and (as I suspected) a deserter {rem a puh» 
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he ship; and the other, beyoad «I1 controversy, was a plant 
of the Emerald Isle. These two men vnefe particularly 
delighted, though well provided with those vseracioua do(Mk- 
ments called protections, which, like beggars' certificates, 
never told anything but truth ; though, like beggars' certifii- 
cates,^ they not unfrequently fitted one man as well as 
another. It was the well-established laxity in the character 
of this testimony, that gave the En^ish officers something 
like a plausible pretext for disregarding all evidence in the 
premises. Their mistake was in supposing they had a right 
to make a man prove anything on board a foreign ship ; 
while that of America was, in permitting her ckizens to be 
arraigned before foreign judges, under any coneavable cir- 
cumstances. If England wanted her own men, let her keep 
them within her own jurisdiction; not attempt to fallow 
them into the jurisdiction of neutral states. 

Well, the ship had passed ; and I began myself to fenoy 
that we were quit of A troublesome neighbour, when Ndb 
came down the 'rising, in obedience to an order from the 
male. 

** Relieve the wheel. Master Clawbonny," said Marble^ 
who oflen gave the negro his patronymic, *^ we may want 
some of your tondies, beibie we reach the foot of the 
danse. Which way was John Bidl travelling when you 
last saw him f 

^ He goin' eastward, sir.'' — ^Neb was never half as much 
^* mgger" at sea, as when he was on shore,— <-thefe ' being 
something in his manly calling that raised him nearer to 
the dignity of white men. — "But, sir, he was gettin' bis 
pQople ready to make sail." 

^ How do you know that? — No such thing, sir; alt hands 
were asleep, taking their second naps." 

'^ Well, you see, Misser Marble ; den you kfuw, i^ir." 

Neb grinned as he said this ; and I felt persuaded he Jiad 
seen somethuig that he unden^cx>d, but which very possibly 
he could not explain ; though it clearly indicated that John 
BulLwas not asleep. We were not lefl long in doubt on 
this head. The mist opened again, and, distant from us 
about three-quarters of a mile, bearing on our lee quarter, 
we got another look at the frigate, and a look that satisfied 
everybody what she was about. The Englishman was in 
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stays, in the very act of hauling his head-yards, a certain 
sign he was a quick and sure-working fellow, since this 
manoeuvre had been performed against a smart sea, and 
under double-reefed topsails. He must have made us, just 
as we lost sight of him, and was about to shake out his 
reefs. 

On this occasion, the frigate may have been visible from 
our decks three minutes. I watched all her movements, as 
the cat watches the mouse. In the first place her reefs 
were shaken out, as the ship's bows fell off far enough to 
get the sea on the right side^of them, and her topsails ap- 
peared to me to be mast-headed by instinct, or as the bird 
extends its wings. The fore and main-top-gallant sails were 
fluttering in the breeze at this very moment, — it. blew rather 
too fresh for the mizen, — and then their bosoms were dis- 
tended, and their bowlines hauled. How the fore and main- 
tacks got aboard I could not tell, though it was done while 
my eyes were on the upper sails. I caught a glimpse of 
the f6re-sheet, however, as the clew was first flapping vio- 
lently, and then was brought under the restraint of its own 
proper, powerful purchase. The spanker had been hauled 
out previously, to help the ship in tacking. 

There was no mistaking all this. We were seen, and 
chased ; everything on board the frigate being instantly and 
accurately trimmed, " full and by." She looked up into 
our wake, and I knew must soon overtake a heavily-laden 
ship like the Dawn, in the styia in which she was worked 
and handled. Under the circumstances, therefore, I mo* 
tioned Marble to follow me aft, where we consulted together, 
touching our future proceedings. I confess I was disposed 
to shorten sail, and let the cruiser come along-side; but 
Marble, as usual, ivas for holding on. 

" We are- bound to Hamburg," said the mate,' " which 
lies, hereaway, on our lee-beam, and no man has a right to 
complain of our steering our course. The mist has shut 
the frigate in again, and, it being very certain he will over- 
haul us on a bowline, I advise you. Miles, to lay the yards 
perfectly square, edge away two points more, and set the 
weather stun'-sails. If we do not open John very soon 
again, we may be off three or four miles to leeward before 
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he learns where we are, and then, you know, a'starn- 
chase' is always a ' long-chase.' " 

This was good advice, and I determined to follow it. It 
blew rather fresh at the instant, and the Dawn began to 
plunge through the seas at a famous rate as soon as she 
felt the drag of the studding-sails. We were now running 
on a course that made an obtuse angle with that of the fri- 
gate, and there was the possibility of so far increasing our 
distance as to get beyond the range of the openings of the 
mist, ere our expedient were discovered. So long did the 
density of the atmosphere continue, indeed, that my hopes 
were beginning to be strong, just as one of our people called 
out " the frigate !" This time she was seen directly astern 
of us, and nearly two^niiles distant I Such had been our 
gain, that ten minutes longer would have carried us clear. 
As we now saw her, I felt certain she would soon see us, 
eyes being on the look-out on boafd her, beyond a question. 
Nevertheless, the cruiser was still on a bow-line, standing 
on the course on which we had been last seen. 

This lasted but a moment, however. Presently the Eng- 
lishman's bow fell off, and by the time he was dead before 
the wind, we could see his studding-sails flapping in the air, 
as they were in the act of being distended, by means of hal- 
yards, teicks and sheets, all going at once. The mist shut 
in the ship again before, all this could be executed. What 
was to be done next ? Marble said, as we were not on our 
precise course, it might serve a good turn to bring the wind 
on our starboard quarter, set all the studding-sails we could 
carry on the same side, and run off east-north-east : I in- 
clined to this opinion, and the necessary changes were 
made forthwith. The wind and mist increased, and away 
we went, on a diverging line from the course of the Eng- 
lishman, at the rate of quite ten knots in the hour. This 
lasted fully forty minutes, and all hands of us fancied we 
had at last given the cruiser the slip. Jokes and chuckling 
flew about among the men, as-usual, and everybody began 
to feel as happy as success could make us, when the dark 
veil lifted at the south-west ; the sun was seen struggling, 
through the clouds, the vapour dispersed, and gradually the 
whole curtain which had concealed the ocean throughout 
tliat morning arose, extending the view around the sbipr 
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little by littfe, untU nothing limited it but tbe natural hori- 
ason. 

The anxiety with which we watched this slow rising of 
the curtain need scarcely be described. Every eye was 
turned eagerly in the direction in which its owner expected 
to find the frigate, and great was our satisfaction as mile 
after mile opened in the circle around us, without bringing 
her beautiful proportions within its range. But this could 
not last for ever, there not being sufficient time to carry so 
large a vessel over the curvature of the ocean's surface. 
As usual, Marble saw her first. She had fairly passed to 
leeward of us, and was quite two leagues distant, driving 
ahead with the speed of a race-horse. With a clear hon- 
son, an open ocean, a stiff breeze, and hours of daylight, it 
was hopeless to attempt escape from as fast a vessel as the 
stranger, and I now determined to put the Dawn on her true 
course, and trust altogether to the goodness of my cause; 
heels being out of the question. The reader who will do 
me the favour to peruse the succeeding chapter, will leam 
the resttk of this resolution. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" Whom have we here 7 Backingham, to disturb roe ? 
The King hath sent him, sure : I must dissemble." 

King Henry VI 

At first, the frigate took single reefs in her topsails, set 
topgallant-sails over them, and hauled up on taut bow-lines. 
But seeing no signs ^of our studding-sails coming down, she 
shook out her reefs, squared her yards, set topmast studding- 
sails, and kept off to a course that would be certain to inter- 
cept us. She was up on our line of sailing some little time 
before we got down to her, and she kept standing off and 
on, hauling up her courses, and furling her topgallant-sails, 
and hauling down all of her light sails, the jib excepted. 
As for the Dawn, she kept steadily on, carrying everything 
she could bear. We had tppmast and lower studding-sail% 
and not a tack or she^ had been touched when we got withia 



fbow^d bi9 GoiQmr9, wbon ^q let him see the dtarg j»pd 9trip9«i 
8^U iiQ sail wa9 loHcii^ P9 b«QUE<i tt9* As if duriHis^d •! 
^r Qbftioapyv Jfobn BiiU Jj^t fljr a chlisa-giirii talMg goMi 
cflire oo( to sjeqd tjie ahqt very n?af u^. 1 tboHgbt ii titmi« 
now^ to abdr^eo ^ and tppf^enid tQ 9^, bini« We bag4t 
^> haul dpwfi pur 9tiid4ing?3ail9, mercbaal^&ftliQQt 4od weiH 
fairly alongsiide pf tke frigate before evea tbis preliminarir 
step to heaving-to was e^Q^ed^ As W^ appopaohdd) Um 
fjrifa^ bftfp up» aod ran off in compap^y with M9» fceemog a 
boiulred ^Ihpms distaooe fj^iyi us, aqd watohiog as fllosely* 
At this iii^t^t^ I ordered the topgallaat-safls settled eo tha 
caps, as a sign we intended to )et him board U8« 

At length, b&vipg reduced the sail to the three topsails, 
reefed, 1 hove-to tbe Dawn, and waited for a vi$it fiom thff 
jSo^ishman's boat« As spo» as the frigate saw ug^irly 
mpt^pnless, ibe shot up on our wealhec quarter, haif a oable't 
length distant, swung her ioi^gy saucy-Ipokipg yaed^, aiid 
tay-to herself. At the stsme instant, her lee-quarter boat 
dropped iptp the water, with the crew in it, a boy #f a mid* 
shippmn scrambled down thp ship's side and entered it also, 
a lieutenant followed, when away the cockle of a thing 
swept on the crest of a sea, aod was soon puUing round 
under our stern. I stpod on the lee quarter, examining my 
visiters, as tbey struggled agaiast the swell, in order to get 
a baat*bopic into purmain chaioi. The meq were like any 
other man-of-war's men, neat, sturdy, and submissive iti 
air. The reefer was a well-dressed boy, evidently a gentle- 
oian^s son ; but the lieutenarit was one pf those old weather* 
beaten sea-dogs, who are seldom employed in boats, undeac 
something rppre than common is to be done. He was a 
man of forty, hard-featured, pock-marked, i^fiicedt aaiil 
scowling. I afterwards ascertained he was tbe son of aome 
underling about the Portsmouth dock«yard, whp had worked 
his way up to a lieutenancy, and owed his advandeRieni; 
principally to his readiness in impressing seaoien. Hitf 
name was Sennits 

We threw Mr. Sennit a rope, aa a matter of dourae, aad 
Marble met hjm at the gangway with the usual civilities. I 
was ^mused with the meeting between theae nien, who had 
strictly that analogy to each other whi^h is well desoribad 

' Vol. I. — le 



t» ^ (flamond cut <iKafnond.** Each was dogmatical, pod- 
tive, and foli of naiittcal conceit, io his own fashion ; and 
each hated the other's country as heartily as man could 
hate, while hoth despised Frenchmen. But Sennit knew a 
mate from a master, at a glance; and, without noticing 
Marble's sea-bow, a slight for which Marble did not soon 
forgive him, he walked directly afl to me, not well pleased, 
as I thought, that a ship-master had neglected to be at the 
gangway to meet a sea lieutenant. 

" Your servant, sir," commenced Mr. Sennit, condescend- 
ing to notice my bow ; *< your servant, sir ; I suppose we 
owe the pleasure of your company, just now, to the circum- 
stance of the weather's clearing." 

• This sounded hostile from the go off; and I was deter- 
mined to give as good as I received. 

"•Quite likely, sir," was my answer, uttered as coolly as 
I could speak — ^" I do not think you got much the advan- 
tage, as long as there was thick weather." 

" Ay, you 're a famous fellow at hide and go seek, and I 
do not dbubt would make a long chase in a dark night. 
But his Majesty's ship, Speedy, is not' to be dodged by a 
Yankee." 

" So it would seem, sir, by your present success." 

" Men seldom run away without there is a cause for \U 
It 's my business to find out the reason why you have at- 
tempted it ; so, sir, I will thank you for the name of your 
ship, to begin with 7" 

" The Dawn, of New York." 

** Ay, full-blooded Yankee — I knew you were New Eng- 
land, by your tricks." 

" New York is not in New England ; nor do we call a 
New York ship, a Yankee," put in Marble. 

"Ay, ay — if one were to believe all you mafies from 
the t' other side, say, he would soon fancy that King George 
held his throne by virtue of a commission from President 
Washington." 

" President Washington is dead. Heaven bless him !" re- 
ported Marble—" and if one were to believe half of what 
you English say, he would soon fancy that President Jef- 
ferson held his office as one of King George's waiting men." 
'^ J made a sign for Marble to be silent, and intimated to 



the li^iteiiant I was^ready to answer any further inK|i|irie9 
he wished to make. Sennit did not proceed, however, with^- 
out giving a significant look at the mate, which to me, seemed 
to say, '* I have pressed a mate in my time/' 

** Well, sir, the Dawn, of New York,'' he continued, no- 
tiDg the name in his pocket-book — '* How are you called 
yourself?" 

** The Dawn, of New York, Miles Wallingford, master." 

>' Miles Wallingford, master. Where from, whither bounc^ 
and with what laden ?" 

'* From New York ; bound to Hamburg ; cargo sugarsi 
oofiee, and cochineal." 

^'A very valuable cargo, sir," observed Mr. Sennit, a 
little drily. *' I wish for your sake, it had been going to any 
other part of the world, as this last war has sent the French 
into that part of Germany, and Hamburg is suspected of 
being rather too much under Boney's influence." 

**' And were we bound to Bordeaux, sir, what power have 
you to stop a neutral, at this distance at sea ?" 

*' If you put it on povper, Mr. Wallingford, you depend 
on a crutch that will betray you. We have power enough 
to eat you, should that be neces9ary— I suppose you mean 

^^ I shall not dispute with you, sir, about words." 

'* Well, to prove to you that I am as amicably disposed 
as yourseJf, I will say no more on the subject. With your 
permission, I will now examine your papers ; and to show 
you that 1 feel myself among friends, I will first send my 
own boat back to the Speedy." 

I was infinitely disgusted with this man's manner. It 
had the vulgar sort of witticism about even his air, that 
he so much afl^ted in his speech ; the whole being deform* 
ed by a species of sly malignancy, that rendered him as 
ofifensive as he seemed to me to be dangerous. . I could not 
refuse to let a belligerent look at my papers, however, and 
went below to get them, while Sennit gave some private 
orders to his reefer, and sent him away to the frigate. 

While on this subject, the reader must excuse an old 
man's propensity to gossip, if I say a word on the general 
question of the right of search. As for the pretence that 
was set up by some of the advocates of impressment out o£ 
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neutral ships, which laid down the position, that thie belK« 
gferent being on board in the exercise of an undoubted rtgbf 
to inquire into the character of the ship and cargo, hs 
took with him the right to lay hands on all the subjects of 
his own sbyiereign he might happen to find there, it is i^ot 
lirorthy of a Sferious reply. Because a man has a right to 
take the step preliminary to the discbarge of an admitted 
power, as an incident of that power, it does not follow that 
he can make the incident a principle, and convert it into a 
justification of acts, unlawful in themselves. On this head, 
therefbre, I shall say kiOthing, hdldiiig it to be beyond dis- 
pute among those who are competent to speak on the sub- 
ject at all. But thie albUse of that admitted p6w^r to board 
hnd iascertain the character of a Mp, has coated so lively 
fei feeling in us Americans, as to induce Us to forego Some 
of the Wholesome principles that are necessary to the well- 
being of all civilized nations. It is thuS, in my judgmetit^ 
that we have quite recently and erroneously liaid doWh the 
doctrine that foreign vessels of war shall not board Ameri- 
can ships on the coast of Afiricd, in a time of peace, in 6r- 
der to ascertain their ctianu^ter. 

On this subject I intend to speak plaibly. In the first 
place, I lay no claim to that spurious patriotism which say^, 
" our countly, right olr Wroiig.'' this may do for the rab- 
ble ; but it will hbt do ftft God, to Wfaoih bnf first and hi^h- 
*W bbligation^ are dvik Neither coubtr^, nbr man, csil 
jtlstify that Which is wi*oiig ; and I cottcfeitie it ifco be wroog, 
in a politicial if not in a moral sense, to dehy a visssel of 
war^the privilege which Englaiad here claims. I can see 
but one platisible argument again^ it, and that ts fbtrnded 
on the abuses which may arise fVom the practice. But H 
will not do to anticipate abuses in this instance, niorte than 
in any other. Every right, whether national or interna- 
tional, may be abused in its exercise ; and the argument, if 
good for anything, is as good against every other right of 
international law, as it is against this. Abuse, after it has 
occurred, might be a justifiable reason for suspefnding the 
jeieercise of an admitted right, until some remedies were ap- 
plied to prevent their recurrence, but it dan never be nr^ 
its b proper argument against the right itself. If abuses 
^cl»r> we can fH them remedied by proper reptesentlitiooii 
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end, if these last fail, we have the usual appeal of nations. 
As well might it be said, the law of the land shall not be 
administered, because the sheriflTs officers are guilty of 
abuses, as to say the law of nations shall cease because we 
apprehend that certain commercial rivalries may induce 
cabers to transcend them. When the wrong is done, it will 
be time enough to seek the Temedy. 

That it is the right of a vessel of war to ascertain the 
character of a ship at sea, is dependent on her right to ar- 
rest a pirate, for instance. In what manner can this be 
done, if a pirate can obtain impunity, by simply hoisting 
the flag of some other country, which the cruiser is obliged 
to respect ? All that the latter asks is the power to ascer- 
tain if that flag is not an imposition ; and this much every 
regularly commissioned public ship should be permitted to 
do, in the interests of civilization, and in maintenance of 
the police of the seas. 

The argument on the other side goes the length of say- 
ing, that a public cruiser is in the situation of a sheriff's 
officer on shore, who is compelled to arrest his prisoner on 
his own responsibility. In the first place, it may be ques- 
tioned if the dogma of the common law which asserts the 
privilege of the citizen to conceal his name, is ^^rthy of a 
truly enlightened political freedom. It must not be forgot- 
ten that liberty first took the aspect of franchises, in which 
men sought protection from the abuses of power in any 
manner they could, and oflen without regarding the justness 
of the general principles with which they were connected ; 
confusion in these principles arising as a consequence. But, 
admitting the dogma of the common law to be as inherently 
wise, as it is confessedly a practice, there is no parallel in the 
necessity of the case of an arrest on shore and of an arrest 
at sea. In the former instance the officer may apply to 
witnesses ; — he has the man before him, and compares him 
with the description of the criminal ; and, should he make 
an erroneous arrest, under misleading circumstances, his 
punishment would be merely nominal — in many cases, no- 
thing. But the common law, whilst it gives the subject 
this protection, does not deny the right of the officer to ar- 
lest. It only punishes the abuse of this power, and that is 
16* 
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precisely what nations oiigbt to do, in a cate of the abuse 
of the right to examine a merchantman. 

The vessel of war cannot apply to witnesses, and cannot 
judge of national character by mere external appearances, 
since an American-built ship can be sailed by Portuguese. 
The actual necessities of the case are in fayonr of the pre- 
sent English claim, as well as that great goTerning principle, 
which says that no great or principal right caA exist, in in- 
ternational law, without carrying with it all the subordinati 
privileges which are necessary to its discreet exercise. 

Thus much I could not refrain from saying, not that I 
think John Bull is very oflen right in his controversies with 
ourselves, but because I think, in this case, he is ; and be- 
cause I believe it far safer, in the long run, for a ndition, or 
an individual, to have justioe on his side, than always to 
carry his point. 

I was soon on deck, carrying my writing-desk under my 
arm, Mr. Sennit preferring to make his examination in the 
open air, to making it below. He read the clearance aad 
manifest with great attention. Afterwards he asked for the 
shipping articles. I could see that he examined the names 
of the crew with eagerness, for the man was in bis elemeot 
when adding a new hand to his frigate's crew. 

'' Let me see this Nebuchadnezzar Clawbonny, Mr. Wal- 
lingford,'' he said, chuckling. *^ The name has an alias in 
its very absurdity, and I doubt not I ^hall see a countryman 
—perhaps a townsman.'* 

" By turning your head, sir, yoti can easily see the maD. 
He is at the wheel." 

" A black ! — umph — ^yes ; those fellows do sometimes sail 
under droll titles* I do not think the lad was born at Gob- 
port." 

'*He was born in my Other's house, sir, and is my 
slave." 

" Slave I A pretty Word in the mouth of a free and in- 
dependent son of liberty, Mr. Wallingford. It is lucky you 
are not bound to that land of despotism, old England, or yoa 
might see the fetters fall frOm about the chap's limbs." 

I was nettled, for I felt there was some justice in this aftr* 

<^sm^ and this, too, at the v)ery moment I felt it wiw only 

Aalf^merited ; and not at a\\, ^Via.^^ ftom ^xi Enf^lshman. 



But Sennit knew ta nluch of t}i6 history of my conntfy a$ 
he did of his own*, having obtained all he had, learned of 
either out of newspapers. Nevertheless, I succeeded in 
keeping silent. 

*' Nathan Hitchcock ; this chap has a suspiciously Yan- 
kee name ; will you let me see him, sir,'' observed the lieu- 
tenant. 

" The chap's nAme, then, does him no more than justice, 
for I believe he is strictly what we call a Yankee." 

Nathan ckme afl at the call of the second-mate, dnd Sen- 
nit no sooner saw him than he told him to go ifbrward'again. 
It was easy to see that the man was perfectly able to dis- 
tinguish, by means of the eye alone, between the people of 
the two coiifrtries, though the eye would sometimes deceive 
6ven the most practised judges. As the Speedy was not 
fnueh in want of men, he was disposed not to lay his hands 
on any but hfs own countrymen. 

** I shall have to ask you, sir, to muster all your people 
in the gangir&y,*' said Sennit, rising, as he passed me the 
ship'd papers. " I am only a supernumerary of the Speedy, 
and I expect we shall soon have the pleasure of seeing her 
first on board, the Honourable Mr. Powlett. We are a 
nob ship, having Lord Harry Dermond for our captain, 
and lots of younger sons in the cock-pit.'* 

I cared little who commanded or officered the Speedy, but 
I felt all the degradation of submitting to have my crew 
mustered by a foreign officer, and this, too, with the avowed 
object of carrying iaway such portions of them as he might 
see fit to decide were British subjects. In my judgment it 
woul(l have been much more creditable and much wiser for 
the ybung Hercules to have made an effort to use his club, 
in resisting such an ofifensive and unjustifiable assumption 
of power, than to be setting up doubtful claims to establish 
principles of public law that will render the exercise of 
i^me of the most useful of all international rights perfectly 
nugatory. I felt a disposition to refuse compliance with 
Sennit'is request, and did the result only affect myself I think 
I should have done so ; but, conscious that my men would 
be the sufferers, I thought it more prudent to comply. Ac- 
cordingly, all the Dawn's people were ordered to muster near 
the quarter-deck. 
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While I endeavour to do justice to principles, I wish to 
do no injustice to Sennit. To own the truth, this man picked 
out the Englishman and Irishman as soon as each had 
answered his first questions. They were ordered to get 
their things ready to go on hoard the Speedy, and I was 
coolly directed to pay them any wages that might be due. 
Marble was standing near when this command was given,* 
and seeing disgust, most likely, in my countenance, he took 
on himself the office of replying : 

" You think accounts should be balanced, then, before 
these men quit the ship V^ he asked, significantly. 

"I do, sir ; and it 's my duty to see it done. I will thank 
you to attend to it at once," returned the lieutenant. 

" Well, sir, that being the case, we shall be receivers, 
instead of payers. By looking at the shipping articles, yea 
will see that each of these men received fifty dollars, or two 
months' advance," [seamen's wages were as high, fre- 
quently, in that day, as twenty or thirty dollars ;] " and 
quite half of the * dead-horse' remains to be worked out. 
We will, therefore, thank His Majesty to pay us the odd 
twenty-five dollars for each of the men." 

" What countryman are you ?" demanded the lieutenant, 
with a menacing look. "Cornish, by your impudence: 
have a care, sir ; I have carried off mates, before now, in 
my day." 

" I came from the land of tomb-stones, which is an advan- 
tage; as I know the road we all must travel, sooner or later. 
My name is Marble, at your service ; and there's a hard 
natur' under it, as you '11 find on trial." 

Just at this moment, the frigate's boat came round her 
stern, carrying the Hon, Mr. Powlett, or the gentleman whom 
Sennit had announced as her first-lieutenant. I thought the 
rising anger of the last was a little subdued by the appear- 
ance of his senior officers : social position and private rank 
making even a greater difference between the two, than 
mere date of commission. Sennit suppressed his wrath, 
therefore; though I make no doubt the resentment he felt at 
the contumelious manner of my mate, had no little influence 
on what subsequently occurred. As things were, he waited, 
before he proceeded any further, for the Speedy's boat to 
come alongside. 
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Mr. PoWlett turned out to be a very different sort of per- 
son from his brother heutenant. There was no mistaking 
him for anything but a gentleman, or for a sailor. Beyond 
a (question, he owed his rank in his ship to family influence, 
and he was one of those scions of aristocracy (by no means 
the rule^ however, among the high-born of England) who 
bever was fit for anything but a carpet-knight, though 
trained to the seas. As I afterwards learned, his father 
held high ministerial rank ; a circumstance that accounted 
for his being the first-lieutebant of a six-and-thirty, at 
twenty, with a supemurtterary lieutenant under him who 
had been a sailor some years before he was born. But, the 
captain of the Speedy, himself. Lord Harry Dermond, was 
only four-and- twenty ; though he had commanded his ship 
two years, and fought one very creditable action in her. 

After making my best bow to Mr. Powlett, and receiving 
& very gentleman-like salutation in return, Sennit led his 
brother officer aside, and they had a private conference of 
some little length together. 

" I shall not Meddte with the crew, Seiinit," I overheard 
Powlett say, in a sort of complaining toito, as he walked 
away from his companion. ^* Really, I cannot become the 
master of a press-^ang, though the Speedy had to be worked 
by her officers. You are used to this business, and I leave 
it all to you." 

I understood this t6 be a carte blanche to Sc^nbit to ctrry 
ofiT as many of my people as he saw fit^ there beinig nothing 
novel or surprising in men's tolerating in others, acts they 
would disdain to perform in person. As soon as he left his 
junior in rank, the youthful first-lieutenant approached me* 
I call him youthful, for he appeared even younger than he 
Was, though I myself had commanded a ship when only of 
his own age. It was easy to see that this young man felt 
he was employed on ah affair of some irnportanoe. 

" It is reported to us, on board the Speedy, sir," the Hon* 
Mr. Powlett commenced, " that you are bound to Hatn- 
burgr 

" To Hamburg, sir, as my papers will show." 

<* Our government regards all trade with that part of the 
continent with grent distrust, particularly since the late 
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movements of the French. I really wish, sir, you had not 
heen hound to Hamhurg." 

^^ I helieve Hamburg is still a neutral port, sir ; and, if it 
were not, I do not see why an American should not enter 
it, until actually blockaded." 

" Ah ! these are some of your very peculiar American 
ideas on such subjects ! I cannot agree with you, however,* 
it. being my duty to obey my orders. Lord Harry has de- 
sired us to be very rigorous in our examination, and I trust 
you will understand we must comply, however unpleasant 
it may be, sir. I understand, noMr, sugar and cofl^ are 
exceedingly suspicious I" 

^^ They are very innocent things rightly used, as I hope 
mine will be." 

" Have you any particular interest in the cargo, Captain 
Wallingford ?" 

" Only that of owner, sir. Both ship and cargo are my 
own private property." 

" And you seem to be English, or American — for, I con- 
fess myself unable to tell the difference between the people 
of the two countries, though I dare say there is a very 
great difierence." 

" I am an American by birth, as have been my ancestors 
for generations." 

" I declare that is remarkable ! Well, I can see iio dif- 
ference. But, if you are American, I do not see why the 
sugar and cc^ee are not American, too. Lord Harry, how- 
ever, desired us to be very particular about these things, for 
some reason or other. Do you happen to know, now, 
where this sugar grew ?" 

" The canes of which it was made grew, I believe, in St. 
Domingo," 

" St. Domingo I— Is not that a French Island ?" 

*' Certainly, in part, sir ; though the Spaniards and the 
negroes dispute the possession with the French." 

" I declare I must send Lord Harry word of this I I am 
exceedingly sorry, Captain Wallingford, to detain your 
ship, but my duty requires me to send a young gentlemaa 
en board the Speedy for orders." 

< As I could urge no plausible objection, the young gentle- 
man was again sent back to the frigate. In the mean time, 



Seniiit had not been idle. Among my crew were a Swede 
and a Prussian, and both these men having acquired their 
English in London or Liverpool, he affected to believe they 
were natives of the old island, ordering them to get their 
dunnage ready to go under the pennant. Neither of the 
men, however, was disposed to obey him, and when I joined 
*the group, leaving the Hon. Mr. Powlett waiting the return 
of his boat, on the quarter-deck, I found the three in a 
warm discussion on the subject. 

" I '11 tell you what it is, Mr. Wallingford," Sennit cried, 
as I approached, " we will compromise matters. Here are 
two fellows who are Lancashire men, if the truth were 
known, that pretend to be Norwegians, or Fins, or to come 
from some other outlandish country or other, and I wish to 
place them iinder His Majesty's pennant, where they pro- 
perly belong; as they are so reluctant to receive this ho- 
nour, I will consent to take that fine-looking Kent&h man, 
who is worth them both put together." 

As this was said, Sennit pointed to Tom Voorhees, an 
athletic, handsome young North River man, of Dutch ex- 
traction, a fellow who had not a drop of English blood in 
his veins, and the ablest-bodied and the best seaman in the 
Dawn; a fact that the lieutenant'jl nautical tact had not 
been slow to detect. 

" You are asking me to let you have a man who was bom 
within ten miles of myself," I answered, " and whose family 
I know to be American, for near two centuries." 

"Ay, ay; you 're all of^old families in America, as every- 
body knows. The chap is English born, for a hundred 
guinesis; and I could name a spot in Kent,> not ten nujeis 
distant from that where he first saw the light. I do not say, 
however, you were not his neighbour— for you have a Dover 
look, yourself." 

" You might be less disposed to pleasantry, sir, were this 
a thirty-six, or were you and I^on shore." 

Sennit gave me a disdainful look, and terminated the af- 
fair by ordering Voorhees to got his chest ready, and to 
join the two other men he had pressed. Taking example, 
however, from the Swede and the Prussian, Voorhees walked 
away, using no measured to obey. As for myself, thoroughly 



^^•giiiitied wUh tbi« man, a vulgar rogue, I wall^ed aA to the 
other lieutenaDt, who waei only a geuitleman-like dunce. 

Mr, Powlett now began to converse of London ; and be 
told Qie how oAen he bad been at the opera vhen last in 
town,— ^pd remarked what an exceedingly delightful ^te 
chan^tre was lady somebody's entertainment of that sor^ 
This occupied us until the boat returned, with a very civil 
request from the captain of the Speedy, that I would dp 
him the favour to pay him a visit, bringing with me the 
ship's papers. As this was what no belligerent had a right 
to demand, though privateersmen constantly did it, I could 
comply or not. Fancying it ipight expedite matters, re- 
garding the civility of the request as a good omen, apd feel- 
ing a desirf^ to deal with principals, in an aflair that was 
very needl^^y getting to be serious, I consented to go. 
Marble was called, and formally told to take charge of the 
•hip. 1 could see. a smile of contempt op Sennit's face, at 
this little ceremony, though he made no objection in terrn^ 
I had expecled th^t the first«lieutenant would go to the fri- 
l^at^ with ipe, but, afjter a short consultation with his junioc, 
the last wafi deput^^ to do me this honour. 

Sennit now appeared disposed to show me every sligbt 
and indignity it was in his p<>wer to manifest. Like all vulgar- 
minded men, he could not refrain from maltreating those 
whom ho designed to injure. He made me precede him 
into the boat, and went up the Speedy 's side first, himself 
on reaching that vessel. His captain's conduct was very 
difierent Lord Harry was not a very noble looking per- 
sonage, as your worshippers of rank imagine nobility to 
«|>pear, but be was decidedly welUipannei^ ; and it was 
easy enough to see he commanded his own ship, and was 
admirably fitted so to do. I have had occasion to learn that 
there is a vast deal of aristocratic and democratic cant, on 
the subject of the appearance, abilities, qualities and conduct 
of Europeans of birth and station. In the first place^ nature 
lias made them very much ap she mak^ other people ; and 
the only physical difference there is proceeds from habits 
and education. Then, a« to the enervating efifects of aris- 
tocracy, and noble effeminacy, I have seen ten times as 
much of it among your counter-jumpers and dealers in bob- 
binet, as I have seen in the sons of dukes and princes ; and. 
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in my loiter days, circumstances have brought me raqch in 
contact with many of these last. Manliness of character 
is far more likely to be the concomitant of aristocratic birth, 
than of democratic, I am afraid ; for, while those who enjoy 
the first (eel themselves above popular opinion, those who 
possess the last bow to it, as the Asiatic slave bows to his 
master. I wish I could think otherwise; but experience 
has convinced me of these facts, and I have learned to feel 
the truth of an axiom that is getting to be somewhat familiar 
among ourselves, viz. — "that it takes an aristocrat to 
make a true democrat." Certain I am, that all the real, 
manly, independent democrats, I have ever known in Ame- 
rica, have been accused of aristocracy, and this simply be- 
cause they were disposed to carry out their principles, and 
not to let that imperious sovereign, *< the neighbourhood," 
play the tyrant over them. As for personal merit, quite as 
fair a proportion of talent is found among the well-born as 
among the low ; and he is but an ad captandum vulgug sort 
of a philosopher who holds the contrary doctrine. Talley- 
rand was of one of the most ancient and illustrious houses 
of Europe, as, was Turenne; while Mansfield, Erskine, 
Grey, Wellington, and a host of Englishman of mark of 
our time, come of noble blood. No— no — The cause of 
free institutions has much higher and much juster distinc- 
tions to boast of, than this imaginary superiority of the 
humbly born over those who come of ancient stock. 

Lord Harry Dermond received me just as one of his* 
station ought to receive one of mine ; politely, without in 
the least compromising his own dignity. There was a 
good-natured smile on his face,' of which, at first, I did not 
know what to make. He had a private conversation with 
Sennit, too ; but the smile underwent no change. In the 
end, I came to the conclusion that it was habitual with him, 
and meant nothing. But, though so much disposed to smile, 
Lord Harry Dermond was equally disposed to listen to every 
suggestion of Sennit, that was likely to favour the main 
chance. Prize-money is certainly a great stain on the chiv- 
alry of all navies, but it is a stain with which thQ noble 
wishes to be as deeply dyed as the plebeian. Human naturo 
is singularly homogeneous on the subject of money ; and 
younger-^on nature, in the land» of mqforais a^d ^ntai)% 
Vol. I.— 17 
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enjoys a liveliness of longii^ on the subject, that is quite 
as conspicuous as the rapacity of the veriest plebeian who 
ever picked a pocket. 

" I am very sorry, Captain Wallingford," Captain Lord 
Harry Dermond observed to me, when his private confer- 
ence with Sennit was ended, and altogether superior to the 
weakness of Powlett, who would have discussed the point, 
" that it is my duty to send your ship into Plymouth. The 
French have got such an ascendency on the continent, that 
we are obliged to use every act of vigilance to counteract 
them: then, your cargo is of enemy's growth." 

" As for the ascendency, my lord, you will see we Amer- 
icans have nothing to do with it ; and my cargo, being ne- 
' cessarily of last year's crops, must have been grown and 
manufactured in a time of general peace. If it were not, 
I do not conceive it would legalize my capture." 

" We must leave Sir William Scott to decide that, my 
good sir," answered the captain, with his customary smile; 
'* and there is no use in our discussing the matter. An un- 
pleasant duty" — as if he thought the chance of putting two 
or three thousand pounds in his pocket, unpleasant ! — ^'^an 
unpleasant duty, however, need not be performed in a dis- 
agreeable manner. If you will point out what portion of 
your people you could wish to keep in your ship, it shall be 
attended to. Of course, you remain by your property your- 
self; and I confess, whatever may be done with the cargo, 
I think the ship will be liberated. As the day is advancing, 
and it will require some little time to exchange the people, 
I should be exceedingly happy if you would do me the favour 
to lunch in my cabin." 

This was gentlemanly conduct, if it were not lawful. I 
could foresee a plenty of evil C9nsequences to myself in the 
delay, though I own I had no great apprehensions of a con- 
demnation. There was my note to John Wallingford to 
meet, and two months' detention might keep me so long from 
home, as to put the payment at maturity quite out of the 
question. Then came the mortgage on Claw bonny, with 
its disquieting pictures ; and I was in anything but a good 
humour to enjoy Lord Harry Dermond's hospitaJity. Still, 
I knew the uselessness of remonstrances, and the want of 
dignity there would be in repining, and succeeded in putting 
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a good face on the matter. I simply requested that my 
chief mate, the cook, and Neb, might be lefl in the Dawn, 
submitting it to the discretion of my captors to take out of 
her as many of the remainder of her people as they saw 
fit. Lord Harry remarked it was not usual to leave a mate, 
but to oblige me, he would comply. The frigatQ, would go 
in for water, in the course of a fortnight, when I might de- 
pend on having the entire crew, His Majesty's subjects ex- 
cepted, restored to my command. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Itt Oent, What is my ransom, master ? Let me know. 
Ma$U A thousand crowns, or else lay down your head. 
Mate, And so mach shall yon give, or off goes yours. 

King Henry VL 

I NEVER saw a man more astounded, or better disposed 
to fly into a passion, than was the case with Mr. Moses 
OlofF Van Duzen Marble, when he was told that the Dawn 
was to be sent into England, for adjudication. Nothing 
kept his tongue within the bounds of moderation, and I am 
far from certain I might not add his fists, but my assurances 
he would be sent on board the Speedy, unless he behaved 
with prudence. As our people were sent out of the ship, I 
thought, several times, he would break out in open hostili- 
ties ; and he did actually propose to me to knock Sennit 
down, and throw him overboard. With a significant look, 
I told him it was not time for this. The mate now laid a 
finger on his nose, winked, and from that moment he not 
only seemed cheerful, but he assisted in hoisting in and out 
the different articles that were exchanged, in shifting the 
crews. 

When all was ready, it appeared that Sennit was to be 
our prize-master. Although a lieutenant in commission, he 
had only been lent to Lord Harry Dermond by the admiral, 
in order to fill up the crew of that favoured officer ; the 
Speedy having her regular complement of -lieutenants 
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without him. As the cruise was so nearly up, and the ship 
had experienced great success in impressing since she 
isailed, Sennit could be spared ; and, if the truth were said, 
I make no doubt his messmates in the frigate were glad to 
be rid of him, now they had no further occasion for bis 
peculiar skill and services. 

Mr. Sennit brought on board with him, as a prize-crew, 
ten fore-mast men, besides a master's-mate, of the name of 
Diggens. Under ordinary circumstances, this last dignitary 
would have been of sufficient skill to take the ship in : but 
this was the first prize Lord Harry had taken ; she promised 
to be valuable if condemned ; and I suppose he and his 
young, gentleman-like lufis were desirous of getting rid of 
their vulgar associate. At any rate, Messrs. Sennit and 
Diggins both came on board us, bag and baggage. 

The various changes, the lunch, and the chase of the 
morning, had so fair worn away the day, that the two ves- 
sels did not make sail until four o'clock, P. M., when both 
ships filled at the same time ; the Speedy on a wind, with 
two reefs in her top-sails, as when first seen, to play about 
ibr more prizes, add the Dawn under studding-sails, with 
the wind nearly over thiB taffrail. When all was ready, 
each ship started away from the vacant point on the ocean, 
where they had been lying for hours, moving on diverging 
lines^ at a rate that soon put a wide expanse of water 
between them. 

I felt the circums^nce of being lefl under the command 
of such a man as Sennit almost as sensibly as I felt the loss 
of my ship. He and the m^te established themselves in my 
cabin, within the first hour, in a way that would have 
brought about an explosion, had not policy forbade it, on 
my part. Sennit even took possession of my state-room, 
in which he ordered his own cot to be swung, and from 
which he coolly directed my mattress to be removed. As 
the lockers were under locks and keys, I permitted him to 
take possession without a remonstrance. Diggins stowed 
his bedding in Marble's berth, leaving my mate and myself 
to shift for ourselves. At a suggestion from Marble, I 
afiected great indignation at this treatment, directing Neb to 
clear away a place in the steerage, in which to live, and to 
swing hammocks there for Marble and myself. This move- 
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ment had some efiect on Sennit, who was anxious to get at 
the small-stores; all of which were under good locks, and 
locks that he did not dare violate, under an order from the 
admiralty. It was, therefore, of much importance to him 
to belong to my mess ; and the necessity of doing something 
to appease my resentment became immediately apparent to 
him. He made some apologies for his cavalier conduct, 
justifying what he had done on the score of his rank and 
the usages of navies, and I thought it prudent to receive his 
excuses in a way to avoid an open rupture. Sennit was left 
in possession of the state-room, but I remained in the steer- 
age; consenting, however, to mess in the cabin. This 
arrangement, which was altogether premeditated on my 
part, gave me many opportunities of consulting privately 
with Marble ; and of making sundry preparations for pro- 
fiting by the first occasion that should offer to re-take the 
ship. . In that day, re-captures were of pretty frequent 
occurrence ; and I no sooner understood the Dawn was to 
be sent in, than I begar? to reflect on the means of efiecting 
my purpose. Marble had been kept in the ship by me, 
expressly with this object. 

I suppose the reader to have a general idea of the position 
of the vessel, as well as of the circumstances in which she 
was placed. We were jusi three hundred and fifty-two 
miles to the southward and westward of Scilly, when I ob- 
served at meridian, and the wind blowing fresh from the. 
south-south-west, there was no time to lose, did T meditate 
anything serious against the prize crew. The first occasion 
that presented to speak to my mate offered while we were 
busy together in the steerage, stowing away our effects, and 
in making such dispositions as we could to be comfortable. 

" What think you, Moses, of this Mr. Sennit and his peo- 
ple ?" I asked, in a low voice, leaning forward on a water- 
cask, in order to get my head nearer to that of the mate. 
" They do not look like first-rate man-of-war's-men ; by 
activity and surprise, could we not handle therti ?" 

Marble laid a finger on his nose, winked, looked as saga- 
cious as he knew how, and then went to the steerage door, 
which comnlunicated with the companion-way, to listen if 
all were safe in that quarter. Assured that there was no 
one near, he communicated his thoughts as follows : 
17* 
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*' The same idee has been at work here," he said, tapping 
his forehead with a fore-finger, '^ and good may come of it. 
This Mr. Sennit is a cunning chap, and will want good 
looking aAer, but h\s mate drinks like a coal-heaver ; 1 can 
see that in his whole face ; a top-lantern is not lighter. He 
must be handled by brandy. Then, a more awkward set 
of long-shore fellows were never sent to manage a square- 
rigged crafl, than these which have been sent from the 
Speedy. They must have given us the very sweepings of 
the hold." 

** You know how it is with these dashing young man-of- 
war captains ; they keep all their best materials for a fight. 
French frigates are tolerably plenty, they tell me, and this 
Lord Harry Dermond, much as he loves sugar and cofiee, 
would like to fall in with a la Vigilante, or a la Diane, of 
equal force, far better. This is the secret of his giving 
Sennit such a set of raw ones. Besides, he supposes the 
Dawn will be at Plymouth in eight-and-forty hours, as will 
certainly be the case should this wind stand." 

" The fellows are just so many London loafers. (I have 
always thought Marble had the merit of bringing this word 
into fashion.) There are but three seamen among them, 
and they are more fit for a hospital than for a lowyer-yard 
or a jib-boom." 

There was a good deal of truth, blended with some ex- 
aggeration, mixed up with this statement of the mate. As 
a matter of course, the captam of the Speedy had iiot sent 
away his best men, though they were not quite as bad as 
Marble, in his desire to overcome them, was disposed to 
fiincy. It is true, there were but three of their number 
whom the quick, nautical instinct of the mate had recog- 
nised as real seamen, though all had been on board ship 
long enough to render them more or less useful. 

" Whatever we do must be done at once," 1 rejoined. 
" We are four athletic men, to act against twelve. The 
odds are heavy, but we shall have the advantage of being 
picked men, and of attacking by surprise." 

«« I wish you had thought of asking to keep Voorhees in 
the ship, Miles; that fellow would be worth three ordinary 
men to us." 

**I did think of it^ but the request would sever have beei^ 
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granted. One could ask for a cook, or a mate, or a ser- 
vant like Neb, but to ask for an able seaman or two would 
have been to declare our object." 

" I believe you're right, and we must be thankful for the 
good stuff we have, as it is. How far will the law bear us 
out in knocking men on the head in such an undertaking ? 
It's peace for America, and we must steer clear of piracy !" 

" 1 've thought of all that, Moses, and see no great cause 
of apprehension. A man has certainly a right to recover 
tliat by the strong hand which he lost by the strong hand. 
Should blood be spilt, which I hope to avert, the English 
courts might judge us harshly, while the American would 
acquit us. The law would be the same in both cases, 
though its administration would be very different. I am 
ready to cast my own fortune dn the issue, and I wish no 
man to join me who will not do so, heart and hand. I see 
no reason to suppose it will be necessary to take life, to 
which I have as strong reluctance as you can have your- 
self." 

" There's my hand !" exclaimed Marble, ** and as for its 
owner's heart, you well know where that is to be found, 
Miles. Enough has been said for a beginning. We will 
look about us this aAernoon, and talk further afler supper. ** 

" Good. Do you say a word to Billings, the, cook, and 
I will open the matter to Neb. Of the last we are certain, 
but it may be well to make some promises to your man." 

<* Leave that to me. Miles. I know my chap, and will 
deal with him as I would with an owner." 

Marble and myself now separated, and I went on deck 
to observe how things proipised in that quarter. By this 
time, the Speedy's top-sails were beginning to dip, and the 
Dawn was driving forward on her course, with everything 
drawing that she could carry. All the English were on 
deck, ^nnit included. The last gave me a sufficiently civil 
salute as I put my foot on the quarter-deck, but I avoided 
falling into any discourse with him. My cue was to note 
the men, and to ascertain all I could concerning their distri- 
bution during the approaching night. Diggens, I could see, 
was a red- faced fellow, who probably had lost his promo- 
tion thpough love of the bottle, though, as oflen happens 
with such persons, a prime seaman and a Ihoxoxx^ \!N^\>k:-^- 
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war's-man. Of him, I thought I could make sure by 
means of brandy. Sennit struck me as being a much more 
difficult subject to get along with. There were signs of 
cogniac about his face too, but he had more rank, more at 
stake, and brighter hopes than the master's- mate. Then 
he was evidently better practised in the ways of the world 
than his companion, and had constantly a sort of uneasy 
vigilance about his eye and manner that gave me no little 
concern. 

It was my wish to sfrike a blow, if possible, that very 
night, every minute carrying us fast towards the chops of 
the channel, where the English had so many cruisers in 
general, as to render ultimate escape next to impossible, 
should we even be so lucky as to regain command of our 
own ship. I was afraid, moreover. Sennit might take it 
into his head to have all hands all night, under the pretext 
of drawing in with the land. Should he actually adopt this 
course, our case was nearly hopeless. 

" Your mate seems to love the cupboard, Mr. Walling- 
ford," Sennit remarked to me, in a good-natured manner, 
- with an evident wish to establish st^U more amicable rela- 
tions between us than had yet existed ; " he has been in and 
about that galley these ten minutes, fidgeting with his tin- 
pot, like a raw hand who misses his mother's tea !" 

Sennit laughed at his own humour, and I could hardly 
answer with a smile, for I knew my mate had adopted this 
experiment to open communications with the cook. 

" Mr. Marble is famous for his love of slops," I answered, 
evasively. 

" Well, he does not look it. I have seldom seen a more 
thorough-looking sea-dog than your mate, Captain Walling- 
ford," — this was the first time Sennit had dignified me with 
this title, — " and I took a fancy to him on that account, as 
soon as I saw him. You will do me the favour to sup with 
us in the cabin, I hope, for. I see signs at the galley that it 
will soon be ready ?" « 

** I shall expect to join your mess, sir, now explanations 
have passed between us. I suppose my mate is to be one 
of my party, as well as yours ?" 

" Certainly. I shall ask the favour of you to let Mr. 
Marble relieve Diggens, for half an hour or so, while the 
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poor fellow gets a bite. We '11 do as much for you another 
time." 

This was said in a dry, laughing, sort of a way, which 
showed that Mr. Sennit was fully aware he was making a 
request a little out of rule, to ask a man to aid in carrying 
his own ship into port, as a prize ; but I todk it, as it was 
Uneant, for a rough joke that had convenience at the bottom. 

It was- not long ere Neb came to announce that supper 
was ready. Sennit had made but an indifierent dinner, it 
would seem, and he appeared every way disposed to take his 
revenge on the present occasion. Calling out to me to fol- 
low, he led the Way, cheerfully, into the cabin, professing 
great satisfaction at finding we were to make but one mess 
of it. Strictly speaking, a prize crew, under circumstances 
like those in which the Dawn was now placed, had no right 
tb consume any portion of the vessel's own stores, condem- 
nation being indispensable to legalize Lord Harry Dtermond's 
course, even according to the laws of his own country. But 
I had ordered Neb to be liberal with my means, and a very 
respectable entertainment was spread before our eyes, when 
we reached the cabin. Sennit was soon hard at work ; but, 
under pretence of looking for some better sugar than had 
been placed on the table, I got three bottles of brandy pri- 
vately into Neb's hands, whispering him to give one to the 
master's-mate on deck, and the other two to the crew. 1 
khew there were too many motives for such a bribe, con- 
nected with our treatment, the care of our private property, 
and other things of that nature, to foel any apprehension 
that the true object of this liberality would be suspected by 
those who were to reap its advantages. 

Sennit, Marble, and myself, sate quite an hour at table. 
The former drank freely of wine ; though he declined hav- 
ing anything to do with the brandy. As he had taken two 
or three glasses of the rejected liquor in my presence be- 
fore the two ships parted, I was convinced his present for- 
bearance proceeded from a consciousness of the delicate 
circumstances in which he was placed, and I became rather 
more wary in my own movements. At length the lieute- 
nant said something abovit the " poor devil on deck,*' and 
Marble was sent up, to look out for the ship, while Diggens 
came below to eat. The instant the master's-mate appear- 
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od, I could see the brandy bad been doing its work on him, 
and I was fearful his superior might notice it. He did not, 
however, being too well pleased with the Madeira I had set 
before him, to trouble himself about a few drams, more or 
less, that might haVe fallen to the share of his subordinate. 

At length this memorable supper, like everything else 
of earth, came to an end, and all of us went on deck in a 
body ; leaving Neb and the cook to clear away the frag- 
ments. It was now night, though a sod star-light was dif- 
fused over the surface of the rolling water. The wind had 
moderated a little, and the darkness promised to pass with- 
out any extra labour to the people, several of the studding- 
sails having been taken in by Diggens' orders, when be first 
went below. 

When seamen first come on deck at sea, there is usually 
a pause in the discourse, while each notes the weather, the 
situation of the ship, and the signs of the hour. Sennit and 
myself did this, almost as a matter of course, separating, 
in order that each might make his observations at leisure. 
As for Marble, he gave up the command of the deck to 
Diggens, walking forward by himself. Neb and the cook 
were keeping up the customary clattering with plates, knives, 
and forks. 

"Have the people had their suppers yet,. Mr. Diggens 1" 
demanded the lieutenant. 

" Not yet, sir. We have no cook of our own, you know, 
sir, and so have been obliged to wait, sir." 

" The King's men wait for nobody. Order that black 
fellow to let them have their suppers at once ; while that is 
doing, we '11 tell off the watches for the night." 

Diggens was evidently getting more and more under the 
influence of brandy, keeping the bottle hid somewhere near 
him, by which means he took frequent draughts unperceived. 
He gave the necessary orders, notwithstanding ; and pre- 
sently the men were mustered afl, to be told off into the two 
watches that were required for the service of the ship. This 
was soon done, Sennit choosing five, and Diggens his five, 

" It 's past eight o'clock," said Sennit, when the selections 
were made. " Go below the watch, and all but the man at 
the wheel of the watch on deck can go below to the lights, to 
e^at. Bear a hand with your sup|)ers, my lads ; this is too big a 
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crafl to be lefl without look-outs forward, though I dare say 
the Yankees will lend us a hand while you are swallowing 
a mouthful ?" 

" To be sure we will, sir," cried Marble, who had come 
to the gangway io witness the proceedings, " Here* you 
Neb — come out of that galley and play forecastle-man, 
while John Bull gets his supper. He 's always cross when 
he 's hungry, and we '11 feed him well to make a "good 
neighbourhood." 

This caused some who heard it to laugh, and others to 
swear and mutter. Every one, nevertheless, appeared will- 
ing to profit by the arrangement, the Englishmen being 
soon below, hard at work around the kids. It now struck 
me that Marble intended to clap the forecastle-hatch down 
suddenly, and make a rush upon the prize officers and the 
man at the wheel. Leaving one hand to secure the scuttle, 
we should have been just a man apiece for those on deck ; 
and I make no doubt the project would have succeeded, had 
it been attempted in that mode. I was, by nature, a stronger 
man than Sennit, besides being younger and in my prime ; 
while Diggens would not have been more than a child in 
Marble's hands. As for the man at the wheel. Neb could 
have thrown him half-way up to the mizen-top, on an enwr- 
gency. But it seemed that my mate had a deeper project 
in view ; nor was the other absolutely certain, as I after- 
wards learned, one of the Englishmen soon coming out of 
the forecastle, to eat on deck, quite likely aware that there 
might be some risk in letting all hands remain below. 

It was now sufficiently dark for our purposes, and I be- 
gan to reflect seriously on the best mode of proceeding, 
when, all at once, a heavy splash in the water was heard, 
and Marble was heard shouting, "Man overboard I" 

Sennit and I ran to the lee main-rigging, where we just 
got a glimpse of the hat of the poor fellow, who seemed to 
be swimming manfully, as the ship foamed past him. 

" Starboard, your helm 1" shouted Marble. — " Starboard, 
your helm 1 Come to these fore-braces. Neb — bear a hand 
this a-way, you cook. Captain Wallingford, please lend us 
a pull. Look out for the boat, Mr. Sennit ; we '11 take care 
of the head-yards." 

Now all this had been regularly concocted in the mate's 
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miad id adranee. By these meaos he not only managed to 
get all our people together, but he got them away from tb« 
boat. The whole was done so naturally, as to prevent the 
smallest suspicion of any design. To do Sennit justice, 1 
inust acknowledge that he behaved himself particularly well 
on this sudden appeal to his activity and decision. The loss 
pf a fBati was, to him, a matter of deep moment; all his 
habits and propensities inclining him to be solicitous about 
the manning of ships. A man saved was as good as a man 
impressed ; and he was the first person in the boat. By the 
tinie the ship had lost her way, the boat was ready ; and I 
heard Sennit call out the order to lower. As for us Ame* 
ricans, we had our hands full, to get the head-yards braced 
Vip in time, and to settle away the top-gallant halyards, aA; 
in order to save the spars. In two minutes, however, the 
pawn resembled a steed that had suddenly thrown his rider, 
diverging from his course, and shooting athwart the field at 
right angles to his former track, scenting and snuffing the 
ftir. Forward all was full, but the aAer-yard having been 
square from the first, their sails lay aback, and the ship was 
slowly forging ahead, with the seas slapping against her 
bows, as if the last were admonishing her to stop. 

I now walked a A to the taffrail, in order to make certain 
of the state of things. Just as 1 reached the stern. Sennit 
was encouraging the men to " give way " with the oar. I 
saw that he had six of his people with him, and no doubt 
six of his best men — the boldest and most active being al« 
ways the most forward on such occasions. There was no 
time to be lost; and I turned to look for Marble. He was 
at my elbow, having sought me with the same object. We 
walked away from the man at the wheel together, to get out 
of ear-shot. 

" Now 's your time. Miles," the mate muttered, slipping 
one of my own pistols into my hands, as he spoke. — '* That 
master Vmate is as muzzy as a tapster at midnight, and I 
can make him do what I please. Neb has his orders, and 
the cook is ready and willing. You have only to say the 
word, to begin." 

*' There seems little necessity for bloodshed," I answered. 
** If you have the other pistol, do hot use it unnecessarily; 
we m^y w^nt it for the boat-—" 



^ Boat !" nterruptod Ifarbb. "" What moie haie we to 
do inth the. boat! No-tH30 — Miles ; let this Mr. Seanit go 
to EUiglaod whefe he belongs. Now, see how I '11 manage 
Diggeos," he added ; " I want to get a luff purchase up out 
of the forecastle ^— will you just order two or three of your 
fellows forward, to go down and pass it up for me?" 

** D'ye hear there, forward," called out Diggins, with a 
very thick tongue. — *^ Tumble down into that ibreoastle, 
three or four of you, and pass up the tackle for Mr. Mar- 
ble." 

Now, there were but three of the Englishmen left in the 
Bhip> exclusively of the master's-mate himself, and the man 
at the wheel. This order, consequently, sent all three im- 
mediately into the forecastle. Marble coolly drew over the 
hatch, secured it, ordered the cook to keep a general look- 
out forward, and walking aft, as if nothing occurred, said 
in his quiet way — 

'^ The ship's yours, again, Captain Wallingford." 

'^ Mr. Diggens," I said, approaching the master's-mate, 
'^ as I have a necessity for this vessel, which is my property, 
if you please, sir, I '11 now take charge of her in person. 
You had better go below, and make yourself comfortable ; 
there is good brandy to be had for the asking, and you may 
pass an agreeable evening, and turn in whenever it suits 
you." 

Diggens was a sot and a fool, but he did not want for 
pluck. His first disposition was to give battle, beginning to 
call out for his men to come to his assistance, but I put an 
end to this, by seizing him by the collar, and dropping him, 
■a little unceremoniously, down the companion-way. Half 
an hour later, he was dead drunk, and snoring on the cabin 
floor. 

There remained only the man at the wheel to overcome. 
He was a seaman, of course, and one of those quiet, or- 
derly men, who usually submit to the powers that be. Ap- 
proaching him, I said— 

<< You see how it is, my lad ; the ship has again changed 
owners. As for you, you shall be treated as you behave. 
Stand to the wheel, and you 'U get good treatment and 
plenty of grog, but, by becoming fractious, you 'U find your- 
self in irons before you know where you are." 
Vol. I. — !• 
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** Ay — ay, sir — " answered th^ man, tooching his hat, 
and contenting himself with this brief and customary reply. 

** Now, Mr. Marble," I continued, ** it is time to have an 
eye on the boat, which will soon find the man, or give him 
up. I own, that I wish we had recovered the ship without 
tossing the poor fellow overboard." 

" Fellow overboard !" cried Marble, laughing — " I 'd ha* 
thrown all England into the sea had it been necessary and 
in my power, but it wasn't necessary to throw overboard so 
much as a child. The chap they Ve arter is nothing but 
one of the fenders, with the deep sea lashed to its smaller 
end, and a tarpaulin stopped on the larger ! Mr. Sennit 
need be in no great hurry, for I'll engage his *man over* 
board' will float as long as his yawl I" 

The whole of Marble's expedient was thus explained, and 
I confess I was much relieved by a knowledge of the truth. 
Apart from the general relief that accompanied the con- 
'sciousness of not having taken human life, should we again 
fall into English hands, a thin^ by no means improbable, in 
the situation in which we were placed, this circumstance 
might be of the last importance to us. In the mean tinoe, 
however, I had to look to the boat and the ship. 

The first thing we did was to clew up the three top-gal- 
• lant-sails. This gave us a much easier command of the 
vessel, short-handed as we were, and it rendered it less 
hazardous to the spars to keep the Dawn on a wind. When 
this was done, I ordered the afler- braces manned, and the 
leaches brought as near as possible to touching. It was 
time; for the oars were heard, and then I got a view^of the 
boat as it came glancing down on our weather quarter. I 
instantly gave the order to fill the afler sails, and to keep 
the ship full and by. The braces were manned, as well as 
they could be, by Marble, Neb and the cook, while I kept 
an eye on the boat, with an occasional glance at the man at 
the wheeL 

** Boat ahoy I" I hailed, as soon as the lieutenant got near 
enough for conversation. 

" Ay, boat ahoy 1" sure enough, growled Sennit 'y " sonM 
gentleman's back will pay;^ for this trick. The * man over- 
board' is nothing but a d d paddy made out of a fender 



with a tarpaulin ttuck [ I suspect your mate of this, Mir. 
Wallingford." 

*< My mate own»' the offence, sir; it was commilted to 
get you out of the ship, while we took charge of her, again. 
The Dawn is under my orders once more, Mr. Sennit ; and 
hefore I permit you to come on board her, again, we must 
have an understanding on the subject." 

A long, meaning, whistle, with a* muttered oath or two, 
satisfied me that the lieutenant had not the slightest suspi* 
cion of the truth, until it was thus abruptly announced to 
him. By this time the boat was under our stern, where she 
was brought in order to be hooked on, the men intending to 
come up by the tackles. For this, I cared not, however, it 
being an easy matter for me, standing on the taflfrail, to 
knock any one on the head, who should attempt to board 
us, in that fashion* By way of additional security, how- 
ever. Neb was called to the wheel. Marble taking the Eng- 
lish sailor forward to help haul the bow-lines, and trim the 
yards. The ship beginning to gather way, too, I threw 
Sennit the end of a lower-studding-sail halyards, that were 
brought afl for the purpose, ordered his bowman to let go 
his hold of the tackle, and dropped the boat a safe towing 
distance astern. Neb being ordered to keep the weather 
leaches touching, just way enough was got on the ship to 
carry out the whole of this plan, without risk to anybody. 

** You Ml not think of leaving us out here, on the Atlantic, 
Mr. WallingWd, five hundred miles from the Land's End," 
Sennit at length called out, time having been taken to chew 
the cud of reflection. 

" That 's as you behave, sir. I wish you no harm person- 
ally, Mr. Sennit, though I much-wish my own ship. The 
night promises to be good and the wind is moderating, so 
that the boat will be perfectly safe, I will have you hauled 
up, and we will throw you a Spare sail fbr a covering, and 
you will have the consolation of knowing that we shall have 
to keep watch, while you are sleeping." 

'* Ay, sir, I understand it all ; Job's comfort that will be. 
As I do not suppose you are to be coaxed out of the advan- 
tage you have obtained, we have no choice, but compli- 
ance. Give us some food and water in addition, and, forr 
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God's sake! don*t dut us adrift In this boat, so fitf from 
land." 

I gave Sennit an assurance that we would take care of 
him, and orders were issued to comply with his wishes. 
We passed the sail into the boat, and lowered a bread-bag, 
a kid Aill of beef and pork, and a breaker of fresh water. 
I took all these precautions the more readily, as I did not 
know but we might be compelled to cast the boat adrift, aod 
one would not wish to resort to such a step, without desir- 
ing to leave his crew the best possible chance for th^r lives. 
I will do Marble the justice to say, he was active in making 
these arrangements, though, had the question of destrojring 
the entire prize-crew presented itself, on one side, and that 
of losing the ship on the other, he would not have hesitated 
about sinking Great Britain itself, were it possible to achieve 
the last. I was more human, and felt exceedingly relieved 
when I again found myself in command of the Dawn, after 
an interregnum of less than ten hours, without a drop of 
blood having been spilled. ^ 

As soon as everything required was passed into the boat, 
she was dropped astern, nearly to the whole length of the 
studding-sail halyards. This would make her tow more 
safely to both 'parties : to those in her, because there was* 
less risk of the ship's dragging her under ; and to ourselves, 
because it removed all dangfer of the EnglishmeB's return^ 
ing our favour, by efibcting a surprise in tbdr tu|n. At 
such a distance from the ship, there would always be tiin^ 
for us to rally and defeat any attempt to get alongside. 



CHAPTER XV. 



CavL ** And as for these whose ransome we have set, 
It 18 our pleasure, one of them depart : — 
Therefore come you with us, and let him go.*' 

Kwa HuiftT VL 

' Dt such simple means, and without resistance, as it might 
be, did I recover the possession of my ship, the Dawn. But, 
now that the good vessel was in my power, it was by no 
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meiMNt aaeasy thing to say what was to be done with her* 
We were just on the verge of the ground occupied by the 
channel cruisers, and it was preposterous to think of run- 
ning the gauntlet among so many crafl, with the expecta^ 
tion of escaping. It is true, we might fall in with twenty 
English man*of-war vessels, before we met with another 
Spe^y, to seize us and order us into Plymouth, had every- 
thing been in order and in the usual state ; but no cruiser 
would or could board us, and not demand the reasons why 
so large a ship should be navigated by so small a crew. . It 
was oyer matters like these that Marble and I now coQsult- 
ed« no one being on the quarter-deck but the naate, who 
stood at the wheel, and myself. The cook was keeipiog a 
look-out on th/8 ibrecastle. The Englishman had lain down, 
in full view, by my orders, at the foot of the main->mast ; 
while Neb, ever ready to sleep when not on duty, was catch- 
ing a nap on the booms. 

'* We have got the ship, M^jses," I commenced, "and the 
question next arises, what we are to do with her ?" 

'' Carry her to her port of destination. Captain Walling- 
fbrd, to be sure. What else can we do with her, sir?" 

'^ Ay, that is well enough, if it can be done. But, in ad- 
dition to the difficulty of four men's taking care of a crafl 
of live hundred tons, we have a sea before us that is covered 
with English cruisers." 

" As for the four men, you may safoly set us down as 
eight. I 'II engage we do as n>uch in a blow, as eight such 
fellows as are picked up now-a-days 'long shore. The men 
of the present time are mere children to those ode met with 
in my youth. Miles !" 

" Neither Neb, nor the cook, nor I, am a man of other 
times, but are all men of to-day ; so you must call us but 
three, afler all. I know we can do much ; but a gale may 
come that would teach us our insignificance. As it is, we 
are barely able to furl the main-top-gal lant-sail in a squall, 
leaving one hand at the wheel, and another to let go rigging. 
No, no, Moses ; we must admit we are rather short-handed, 
putting the best face on the matter." 

** If you generalize in that mode, Miles, my dear boy, I 
must allow that we are. We can go up channel, and tea 
18* 
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ch Mwe s to M» bat we Ml m witfa some Yankee, ^m^ wiff 
lead U8 a hand or two.'* 

*' We shall be twice as likely to meet with King George's 
ships, who will oTerhaul oar ai^ttcies, and want to know 
what has become of the rest of our people." 

«< Then we 'U tell 'em that the rest of the crew has been 
pressed ; they know their own tricks too well, not to see tbe 
reasonableness of such an idee." 

** No officer would leave a vessel of this size with only 
her master, mate, cook, and one man, to take care of h^r, 
even had he found a crew of deserters from his own ship 
in her. In such a case, and admitting a right to impress 
from a foreigner at all, it would be his duty to send a party 
to carry the craft into port. No^ no, Mos os wo must give 
all the English a wide berth, now, or they will walk us into 
Plymouth, yet." 

" Blast the hole ! I was in it, a prisoner, during the rev- 
vylushun, and never want to see its face ag'in. They've 
got what they call the Mill Prison there, and it 's a mill that 
does grinding less to my taste, than the thing of your'n at 
Clawk>Dny. Why not go north-about. Miles ? There must 
be few cruisers up that-a-way." 

*^ The road is too long, the weather is apt to be too thick, 
and the coast is too dangerous for us, Moses. We have 
but two expedients to choOse between-— to turn our heads to 
the westward^ and try to get home, trusting to luck to bring 
us up with some American who will help us, or steer doe 
east and run for a French port — ^Bordeaux for instance — 
where we might either dispose of the cargo, or ship a new ' 
crew, and sail for our port of destination." 

"Then try the last, by all means. With this wind, we 
might shove the ship in with the land in the course of two 
or three days, and go clear of everything I I like the idee, 
and think it can be carried out. Burdux is always full of 
Americans, and there must be men enough, to be had for 
tlie asking, knocking about the quays." 

After a little further conversation, we' determined on this 
plan, and set about carrying it into execution on the spot. 
In roundtng-to, the ship had been brought by the wind oH 
the larboard tack, and was standing to the northward and 
westward, instead of to the eastwiurd, the course we now 
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aofol get the ship^s head in the right directuki« This was 
not a difficulr mancsuvre at all, add the ERglishman helping 
usy wkh seemingf good^H, it was soon suebessfully ei^e* 
cutied. When this was accomplished, I sent the Engltsh 
sailor into tiie cabin to keep Diggens cortipany, and we set 
a watch on deek of two add two, Marble and myself taking* 
charge four hours and foar hours, 4n the old mode. 

I acknowledge that I slept little that night. Two or three 
times we> detected Sennit attempting to haul dose up under 
the sMp^s stern, out of all question with a view to surprise 
us« but as oilen would he drc^ to the length of his tow-rope, 
as he saw Marble's head, or mine^ watching him abote the 
taffraik When the day dawned I was called, and was up 
and on the look*out as our horizon enlarged and brightened 
round the ship. The.great object was to ascertain, as early 
air possible, what vessels might be in our neighbourhood. 

But a solitary sail was visible. She appeared to be a 
ship of size^ clote-hauled, heading to the southward and 
eatitward : by steering on our proper course^ or certainly by 
diverging a little to the northward, it would be an easy mat- 
ter to speak her. As I could plainly see she was not a ship' 
of war, my plan was formed in a moment. On comtnuni- 
eating it to Marble, it met with his entire apprbbatiod. 
Measures were taken, accordingly, to carry it into imdie-' 
diate execution. 

In the first place, I Ordered Sennit, who was awake, and 
had been, I believe, the whole night, to haul the boat up 
and to lay hold of one of the boat-tackles. This he did 
willingly enough^ no doubt expecting that he was to be 
received into the ship, under a treaty. I stood on the look- 
out to prevent an attack, one man being abundantly able to 
keep at bay a dozen who could approach only by ascending 
a rope hand over hand, while* Marble went below to look 
after the two worthies who had been snoring all night in the 
cabin. In a minute my mate re-appeared, leading up the 
seaman, who was still more asleep than awake. This man 
was direeteS^to lay hold of the tackle and slide down into 
the boai. There being no remedy^ and descending being 
far easier than ascending, this exploit was soon pern>rmed, 
amd-we^i^eie-well rid of one of our enemies. Sennit now 



begna to reinoostrate» and to point out tbe danger tliere was. r 
of being towed under, the ship going through tbe water the ; 
whole time at the rate of five or six knots. I knew, how* 
ever, that the English were too skilful to, run the risk of 
being drowned, unnecessarily, and that they would let go 
of the tackle before they would sufier the boat to be swamp- : 
ed. It was ticklish work, I allow ; but they succeeded sur* 
prisingly well in taking care of themselves. 

We had more difficulty with Diggens. This felldw had 
been so beastly drunk, that he scarce knew what he was . 
about when awoke; and Marble rather dragged him on 
deck, and afl to the taffirail, than assisted bim to walk. , 
There we got him at last; and he was soon dangling by 
the tackle. So stupid and enervated was the master's mate, 
however, that- he let go his hold, and went into the ocean. 
The souse did him good, I make no doi;ibt ; and his life was . 
saved by his friends, one of the sailors catching him by the . 
coJJar, and raising him into the boat. 

Sennit availed himself of this accident, to make further 
remonstrances on the subject of having any more men put 
in. the boat. It was easy to see, it was as much bis policy 
to get everybody out of that little conveyance, as it was 
mine to get all the English into her. 

" For God's sake. Captain Wallingford, knock off with 
this, if you please ;" cried the lieutenant, with a most im- 
ploring sort of civility of manner. — " You see how it is ; 
we can barely keep tbe boat from swamping, with the num- 
ber we have in her; and a dozen times during the night I 
thought the ship would drag her under. Notbing can be 
easier than for you to secure us all, if you will let us come 
on board, one at a time." 

" I do not wish to see you in irons, Mr. Sennit ; and this 
will remove any necessity for resorting to an expedient so 
unpleasant. Hold on upon the tackle, therefore, as I shall 
feel obliged to cast you off entirely, unless you obey or- 
ders." 

This threat had the desired effect. One by one, the men 
were let up out of the forecastle, and sent into the boat 
Cooked meat, bread, rum and water, were supplied^, to the 
English ; and, to be r^dy to meet any accident, we lowered 
them a eomp^uw, and Sennit's quadrant. We did tiie kit 
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fttkb own edtom r^tiM, for he se^nMsd to sutspect *we in- 
tonded seodiog him adrift^ asr indeed was my plan, at the 
proper moment. 

Although th^ boaf had now twelve men in her, sh^ vfti 
in no danger, being a stout, buoyant six-oared yawl, that 
might have held tweiity, on an emergency. The weather 
looked promising, too, — the wind being just a good top-gal- ' 
lant breeze, for a ship steering full and by. The only thing 
aboot whioh I had any qaalm», waar the circumstance that 
80Uth*we8t wind6 w^re apt to bring mists, and that the boat ' 
mi^t thos be lost^ The emergency, nevertheless, was one ' 
that justified some risks, and I pursued my plan steadily. 

As soon as aU the English were in the boat, and well pro- 
vided with n^eesslaries, we felt af more liberty to move about 
the ship, and exert ourselves in taking care of her. The ' 
man at the wheel could keep ari eye on the enemy,— the 
Dawn steering like a pilots-boat. Neb was sent aloft, to do 
certain n^oss^rf duty, arid the top-gallant^sails b^ing loose, 
the clew^lines WeM oti&rhauled, and the sails set. I did thiid 
more to prevent tli^ BngBsh 8hi|y frdm '^uispecting something ^ 
vfwikgiai dedltig^ v^asi^ runriing ofiT, before the wind, under 
such short canvass, than from any desire to get ah^ad, sin'6^ 
we w^ie al^f^ad)^ ^B^ so fast act to render it probable we 
sbMiki pasirttid ether vessel, unless w6 altered our course to 
meet her. 

Diogenes' Billing)!, thi6 cook, had now a little leisure to , 
serve M d wiarm breakfast. If Mt Sennit were living, I 
think he would do us the justice tol say he was not forgotten. 
We sent thep^pte in the boat some good hot cofiee, well 
sweetened, and they had a fair share of the other comfort- 
able eatables of which we partook ourselves. We also got 
oaty and se^t them the masts and regular saild of the boat, 
which watf fitted to carry two sprits. 

By this time the stranger ship was within two leagues of 
ut^ aaid it beeame necessary to act. I sent Marble aloft to 
examine the hori^&on, and he came down to report nothing 
elsrwalsi in sight. This boded w'dl. I proceeded at once 
td the t«ffrail, where I hailed thef boat, dei^'ring Sennit to^ ' 
haul h^ U]^ within comfortable cofnversing distance. Thi^ ' 
doae- immediately. 

** Mr. Sennit," I commenced, " it is necessary for us to 
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purt b^re. The ship in sighl is Eoglishf and will taike j^U; 
up. I intend to speak her, and will take care that she knows : 
where you are. By standing due east you will ea^ly cut 
her off, and there cannot be a doubt of her picking you up," 

*^ For heaven's sake, consider a moment, Capt. Walling- 
ford," Sennit exclaimed, " before you abandon us out here, . 
a thousand miles from land." 

" You are just three hundred and twenty-six miles ironi 
Scilly, and not much more from the Land's End, Mr. Sennit, 
with a wind blowing dead for both. Then your own coun- 
trymen will pick you up, of a certainty, and carry you safe . 
into port." 

** Ay — into one of the Wes^India Islands ; if an English- 
man at all, yonder vessel is a running West>Indianaan ; she 
may take us all the way to Jamaica." 

" Well, then you will have an opportunity of returning 
at your leisure. You wished to take me almost as much 
out of my course ; or, if jiot absolutely out of my course, 
quite as much out of my time. I have as little relish for : 
Plymouth as you seem to have for Janiaica." 

'^ But, the stranger may be a Frenchn»$iQr— ^low, I look at 
him, he has a French look." 

" If he should be French, he will treat you well. It will 
be exchanging beef for soup- maigre, for a week or two* 
These Frenchmen eat and drink as well as you English." 

« But, Capt. WalUngford, their prisons I This felk>w, 
Bonaparte, exchanges nobody this war, and if I get into 
France I am a ruined man I" 

<* And if I had gone into Plymouth, I fear I should have 
been a ruined man, too." 

" Remember, we are of the same blood, after all — people 
of the same stock — ^just as much countrymen as the natives 
of Kent and Suffolk. Old Saxon blood, both of us." 

" Thank you, sir ; I shall not deny the relationship, since 
it is your pleasure to claim it, I marvel,, howev^, you did 
not let your cousin's ship pass without detaining her." 

" How could I help it, my dear Wallingford 1 Lord Harry 
is a nobleman, and a captain^ and what could a poor devil 
of a lieutenant, whose commission is not a year old, do 
against such odds 1 No-^no — ^there should be more Ming 
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and good-fellowship between chaps like you and me, who 
have their way to make in the world." 

" You remind me of the necessity of being in 'motion. 
—Adieu, Mr. Sennit— cut, Moses t" 

Marble struck a blow with the axe on the studding-sail 
halyards, and away the Dawn glided, leaving the boat toss* 
ing on the waves, twenty fathoms further astern, on the 
very lirst send of the sea. What, Mr. Sennit taid, I could 
not hear, now, but I very plainly saw him shake his fist at 
me, and his head, too ; and I make no manner of doubt, if 
he called me anythingr, that he did not call me a gentleman. 
In ten minutes the boat was fully a mile astern. At first 
Sennit did not appear disposed to do anything, lying mo- 
tionless on the water, in sullen stillness ; but wiser thoughts 
succeeded, and, stepping his two masts, in less than twenty 
minutes I saw his sails spread, and the boat making the 
best of its way to get into the track of the stranger. 

It had been my intention, originally, to speak the strange 
ship, as I had told Sennit ; but seeing there was no probabi- 
lity of her altering her course, so as to pass the boat, I 
changed my purpose, and stood directly athwart her fore- 
foot, at about half a mile's distance. I set the Yankee 
bunting, and she showed the English ensign, in return. 
Had she been French, however, it would have made no odds 
to me ; for, what did I care about my late captors becoming 
prisoners of war? They had endeavoured to benefit them- 
selves at my cost, and I was willing enough to benefit my- 
self at theirs. 

We made our preparations for setting studding-sails now, 
though I thought there were signs of a desire in the Eng- 
lishman to speak me. I knew he must be armed, and felt 
no wish to gratify him, inasmuch as he might take it into 
his head to make some inquiries concerning the boat, which 
if not already visible from his decks, soon must be. I was 
certain the Dawn, deep as she was, would go four feet to 
the Indiaman's three, and, once past him, I had no appre^ 
hensions in the event of a chase. 

The English ship caught sight of the boat, when we were 
about a mile on bis lee quarter, with lower and top-mast 
studding-sails set, going quite dght knots, on a due east 
course. We became aware of the fact, by her hoisting a 



j«<^ at the fore. Frorn that moment I gare myself no con- 
cern on the subject of Sennit and his prize-crew. Twenty 
miwit^ (liter, we a^w the ship back her main-t^p-saU, and, 
by means of the glasses, we plainly perceived ihe boat along^ 
aide of her. AAer some delay, the yawl was hoisted on the 
deck of the ship, and the latter filled her topsail. 1 bad 
some curiosity to ascertain what would come next. It would 
aeem that Sennit actually induced the master of the West- 
Indiaman to give chase; for, no sooner did the vessel gather 
way, than she bore up, after us, packing on everything that 
would draw. We were greatly rejoiced at having improved 
the leisure time, in making sail ourselves; for, having a 
lower studding-sail and two top-mast studding-sails on the 
ship, when this race began, I did not feel much apprehen- 
sion of being overtaken. By way of making more sure of 
an escape, however, we set the royals. 

When the West-Indiaman bore up in chase, we were 
about two leagues ahead of our pursuer. So far from less- 
ening this distance, though she carried royal studding-sails, 
we gradually increased it to three, until, satisfied he could 
do nothing, the piaster of the strange slup took in his light 
sails, and hauled by the wind again, carrying the late prize- 
crew in a direct line from England. I afterwards learned 
that Sennit and his companions were actually landed in the 
island of Barbadoes, afler a pleasant passage of only twen- 
ty-six days. I make no doubt it took them much longer to 
get back agajn ; for it was certain not one of them had re- 
appeared in England six months from that day. 

AYe now had the ship to ourselves, though with a very 
diminished crew. The day was the time to sleep ; and re- 
lieving each other at the wheel, those who were ofif duty, 
l^lept most of the time, when they were not eating. At six 
in the evening, however, all hands were up, making our 
preparations for the night. 

At that hour, the wind was steady and favourable ; the 
horizon clear of vessels of every sort, and the prospects of 
a pleasant night were sufficiently good. The run in the 
course of the day was equal to one hundred miles, and I 
computed the distance to Brest, at something less than four 
hundred noil^. By getting in j^earer with tl^ land, I should 



rfakve the bptidn of standieg for mtiy French port I pleaaeic^ 
that lay between Cherbourg and Bayonoe. ' 

" Well, Moses," I observed to my old friend, and' shipi" 
mate, when we had finished our survey, '^this looks pro- 
mising ! As long as the wind remains in this quarter, we 
shall do well €x10ugh ; should we actually get in safely, i 
shall not regret the delay, the credit of having done so good a 
thing, and of having done it so well, being worth as much to 
me, as any interest on capital, or wear and tear of gear, cao 
possibly be. As for Mr. Sennit, I fancy he is some sixty 
or eighty miles Off here at the southward and westward, 
and we*ve done with him for the voyage." 

^^ Suppose he should fall in with the Speedy, and report 
what has happened, Miles V* returned the mate. *^ I have 
been calculating that chance. The stranger was stand- 
ing directly for the frigate's cruising ground, and he 
may meet her. We will not halloo, 'till we're out of 
the woods." 

*' That risk is so remote, I shall not let it give me any 
trouble. It is my intention to run in for the land at our 
fastest rate of sailing, and, then profit by tHe best wind that 
oifers, to get into the nearest haven. If you'oaii suggest a 
better scheme, Moses,' I invite yon to speak." 

Marble assented, though i perceived he was not entirely 
free from the apprehension he hsld named until the next 
morning arrived, bringing with it no change, ^nd still leav- 
ing us a clear sea. That day and the succeeding night, 
too, we made a capital run, arid at meridian of the third day 
' after the recapture of the Dawn, I calculated our position 
to be just one hundred andfoUr miles to the sderthward and 
eastward of Ushanf. The wind had shifted, however, and 
it had just come out light at north-east. We wient to work, 
all hands of as, to get in the studding-^ails, and to brace 
up and haul afl; an operation that consumed nearly two 
hours. We were so busily employed, indeed, as to have 
little or no time to look about us, and my surprise was th* 
less, therefore, when the cook calfed out " sail ho 1" I Was 
busy trimming the main-yard, when this announcement wdi 
made, and looking up, I saw a lugger standing towaMs us, 
mad abeady wilthib long gun-shot. I aderwards ascertaihed 
that, perceiving us to be approachiflg her, this craft had lain 
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Kke a saake in the grass, undar bare poles^ until she though 
us sufficiently near, when she made sail in chase. I saw, at 
a glance, several important facts : in the first place, the lug- 
ger was French beyond all dispute ; in the second, she was 
a cruiser, public or private ; in the third, escape from her, 
under any circumstances, was highly iyllprobable, under 
those which actually existed impossible. But, why should we 
endeavour to escape from this vessel? The countries were at 
peace : we had just bought Louisiana from France, and paid 
Meen millions of dollars for it, thereby not only getting the 
country ourselves, but keeping it out of the hands of JobD 
Bull, and we were said to be excellent friends, again. Then 
the Dawn had extricated herself from English clutches, only 
a day or two before ; no doubt the lugger would give us all 
the aid we could require. 

*' She is French, for a thousand dollars. Miles !" I cried, 
lowering my glass from the first good look of the stranger; 
'* and by keeping away two points, we shall speak her in 
fi^een minutes." 

" Ay, French," rejoined the mate, " but, blast 'em aU 
round, I'd much rather luive nothing to do with any of the 
rogues. I '11 tell you how it is. Miles, these are onmoralist- 
ing times, and the sea is getting to be sprinkled with so 
many Van Tassels, that I'm afeard you and I'll be just 
that dear, good old soul, my mother, and little Kitty, to be 
frightened, or, if not exactly frightened, to be wronged out 
of our just rights." 

'^ Little fear of that this time, Moses — ^this is a French- 
man; as we are bound in to a French port, he'll not hesi* 
tate to lend , us half-a-dozen tends, in order to help us 
along." 

<^ Ay, and take half the ship and cargo for salvage! I 
know these piccaroons, and you ought to know 'em teo^ 
Miles, for it's only two or three years since ydu were a pri- 
soner of war among 'em. That was a delightful feelin', I 
rather conclude." 

"Times are altered, Moses, and I'll show confidence ia 
the/ change. Keep the ship away, Neb— so; meet her— 
steer for the lugger's fore-mast ; that will do." 

Of cpurse, these orders soon brought the two vesseif 
Al90g«i4e of each other. Aa the Uigg^ approached, «e 
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vt^tAe her dut to^ a stbut, but active craft, of siiteen guns, 
and apparently full of men. She set the * tri'Coior^^ when 
half a mite distant, sure of her prey, should we torn oat to 
be a prize. We showed him the stars and stripes of course, 
fancying he would treat them as a friend. 

It was not long before both vessels had round^-to, at^d 
preparations were made to hail. 

"What sheep's zat?" demanded 'one in good brokien 
Bnglish. 

" TheJ)awn, <^ New- York— may I ask the name of 
your lugger?" 

** Le Polisson— corsair Franqais — ^what you load, eh ?" 

** Sugar and cofiee, with cochineal, and a few other ar- 
ticles." 

" Peste !— Vere you boun', Monsieur, s'il vous |)!ait." 

"Hamburg." 

*• Diable ! — zis is non ze c^emin.— How you come here, 
sair, viz ze vin' at sow-vess ?" 

" We are going in to Brest, being in need of a little suc- 



cour." 



"You vish salvage, eh! Parbleu, we can do you tat 
mosh good, as veil as anodair." 

I was then ordered, privateer fashion, to lower a' boat, 
and to repair on board the lugger with my papers. When 
told I had no stern or quarter- boat to lower, the Frenchman 
manifested surprise ; but he sent his own yawl for me. My 
reception on board" the Polisson was a little free for French- 
men. The captain received me in person, and I saw, at a 
glance, I had to deal with men who were out on the high 
seas, with the fear of Englts'h prison-ships constantly before 
their eyes, in quest of gold. I was not invited into the 
cabin, a crowded, dark and dirty hole, for, in that day, the 
French were notoriously foul in their vessels, but was di- 
rected to show my papers seated on a hen-coop. 

As everything was regular about the register, manifest 
and clearance, I could see that Monsieur Gallois was not in 
a particularly good humour. He had one, whom I took to 
be a renegade Englishman, with him, to aid in the examina- 
tion, though, as this man never spoke in my presence, I 
was unable precisely to ascertain who he was. The two 
hmd a long eonsultatioo ii^ private, after the eloswt aertitiBy 



CQuld <l(iteci tK) fli^w Id the; pftpQrs.. Thep Uonm^fiQ^iikk 
aj^oached an4 ren^w^ theriliscourse, 

> " Vy ycHi h«vp po boat, sair ?" he aaked. 

. ** 1 4o6t iny boat, ithiee days moqe^ about a himdr^ leagues 
to the southward ai)d; westward." 

. *'It i^ not h^ye bad veddair. — ^WKy yeu' got no mare 
marins in your sheep ? — eh !" 

. I a%w it wouM be best ^> tell th^ whole truth, at once; 
for, were I to get any aid from this lugger, the facts^ sooner 
or. Jatef, must be m^dQ k^owii. . A4scordiBg)y» I gave the 
Frenchman, and his English-looking companion, a full ao 
coa$t of what bad occurred hereon us ^uid the Speedy. 
A|\ei! this narrative, there was. apotbei: long^^ conference be- 
tween Mons. Gallois and his friend. Then the boat was 
again' QdaH^niBdy ^ndthe capte(in of the lu£[ger, accompanied 
by his privy-counsellor and myself, went >on board the 
I^awo. Here, a ve|^ cur^ry eiiawinatioki ssttisfled my 
visiters of the truth of my story, 

. I confess, I expected some commendaUon from a Freneh- 
man, when he heard the ready manner in which we had got 
our vessel out of the hands of the Philistines. No such 
thing ; an expressive * bori' hadiOscaped Mons. Gallois, once 
or twice, it is true; but it was apparent he was looking 
muqh sharper for some pretext to make us a prize himself, 
than for reiisons to commend our conduct. Each new as- 
pect of the affair was closely scanned, and a new conference 
with the adviser was held, apart. 

"Sair," said Mons. Gallois, "I have mosh regret, but 
your sheep is ban prize. You have^ been priatmnier to ze 
English, ze enemy of la France, and you shall not capture 
yourself. L'^Amerique is not at warr-^is neutral, as you 
shall say, and ze Americains cannot make ze prize. I con* 
sidair your ship, monsieur, as in ze hand of ze English, 
and shall capture him* Mea regrets eofUvifa^ muistquit 
f)Qule» 90U8 ? Ze corsair most do his devoir, ze same as 
ze sheep national, I shall send you to Brest, vere, if you 
be not sold par un decrety I shall be too happy to restore 
Do^re, baHmeni-^ Allans P^ 

Hens was a tl^nduement to the affair, with a vengeanoel 
I was to be captured, becaus0 I had been captured. " Onoo 
avpOFpQ9ali,4lwi|>y# a «$¥rpo;»l." .M tbe JBtigtis^ ImkI taken 
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me, the French would take me. A prize to-day, you must 
be a prize to-morrow. I have always thought the case of 
the Dawn was the first of the long series of wrongs that 
were subsequently committed on American commerce, in 
virtue of this same principle, a little expanded and more 
effectually carried out, perhaps, and which, in the end, ter- 
minated by blockading all Europe, and interdicting the high 
seas, on paper. 

I knew the uselessness of remonstrating with a rapacious 
privateersman. " Let him send me in," I thought to myself, 
at first ; '* it is just where I wish to go ; once in, the minis- 
ter must get me clear. The fellow will only be the dupe 
of his own covetousness, and I shall profit by it, in the de- 
gree that he will be a loser !" 

I presume Mons. Gallois entertained a very different view 
of the matter, for he manifested great alacrity in throwing 
a crew of no less than seventeen souls, big and little, on 
board us. I watched these operations in silence, as did Neb 
and Diogenes. As for Marble, he lighted a segar, took his 
seat on the windlass, and sat in dignified anger, ready to 
explode on the slightest occasion, yet apprehensive he 
might be sent out of the ship, should he betray one-half of 
what he felt. Out of the ship neither of us was sent, how- 
ever, the French probably feeling indisposed to be troubled 
with passengers, in the narrow quarters they had for them- 
selves. 
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CHAPTER r. 

Ton ate ia& ; 
Naj, raorey-'-aliifoit trioxni^ajit. Liften, fli«Bi, 
And hear my worde of troth.. Muam Faubmu 

It was just four o'clock, P. M., when tbe DawB and the 
PolitsoD fMirted company ; the former ateerkig en her old 
course for Brest, while the latter coBtkiued hex cruioe. The 
logger sailed like a witch, aad away she went towards the 
chops of the channel, on a how-line ; leaving us to st^d 
towards the F^nch coasC-^-^lose-hauled^ al^ but on the 
opposite tack» 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the feelings witb> 
whieh we four, wh6 were eyfi<>witneiMes of all that passed, 
witnessed the proceedings. Eren Diogenes was indignant* 
As for Marble, I have already alluded to his stale x>f mind; 
and, if I had not, the foU^wing dialogue, which took plac» 
at sunset, ^tHe first that oc<^ttrr«l between uS in private since 
the setono capture,— -while the French were eating their 
simpers,) would serve to explain it. 

** Well, Miles," the mate drily observed, <« whatever wa 
have^ do, must be done at once. Wh^ shalkwe begin T 
-^n the middle, or in the morning watch V* 

<< Begin wkatj Moses 1^ I asked, a little surprised at the 
settled manner in which he put his question. 

** To throw these Frenchmen overboard.—- Of course^ you 
don't mean to let them carry your ship into Brest ?** 

** Why not ? We were bound to Brest when we fell in 
with them ; and, if they mU take us there, it will only sav# 
iis the trouble df doing it ourselves." 

** Do nH be deceived by any suoh hope, Miles. I've hiea 
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in the hands of Frenchmen, before I knew you ; and there 
is little hope of getting out of- them, so long as the ship and 
cargo will pay for detention. No, no, my dear boy ; you 
know I love you better than anything on 'arth, my deav 
old soul of a mother, and little Kitty, excepted, — for it 
wouldnH be religious to like you better than my own flesh 
and blood, — but, afler these 4wo, I like you better than any 
one on 'arth ; and I can't be quiet, and see you run your 
property into the fire. Never let the ship go into Franoe, 
afler what has happened, if you x;an help it." 

*' Can we possibly help it? Or do you propose that four 
men shall re-take this vessel from seventeen ?" 

*' Well, the odds are not so great. Miles," Marble rejoined, 
looking coolly round at the noisy set of little Frenchmen, 
who were all talking together over their soup ; certainly not 
a very formidable band in a hand-to-hand encounter, though 
fUU of fireand animation. '< There are four of us, and only 
seventeen of them, such as thejr are.' I rather think we 
could handle 'em all, in a regular set-to, with fists. Tbere'f. 
Neb, he's as strong as a jaekass f Diogenes is another Heif* 
cules ; abd neither 3rou nor I am a kitten, i consider yott: 
as a match, in a serious scuffle, for the best four among them 
diaps." 

This was not said in the least boasttngly, thou^ 
certainly the estimate of compan^ve force made by niy 
lunate whs Enormously out of the way. It was true, that 
we fbur were unusually powerful and athletic men.; but it 
was also true, that six of the French migfat tery well be 
placed in the same cat^ory. I was not subject to the vul- 
gar prejudice of national supenority, I boipe ; one of the 
strongest of all the weaknesses of our very weak nature. 
I have never yet been in a country, of which the people did 
not fancy themselves, in all particulars, the salt of the earth; 
thbugh there are very difierent degrees in the modes of 
bragging on such subjects. In the present instance. Marble 
had not the least idea of bragging, however ; for he redly 
believed we fbur, in an open onslaught, fire-arms :out of the 
question, 'might have managed those sev^iteen Freochmeo. 
I think, myself, we might have got along with twice oor 
number, taking a fair average of the privateer's men, and 
reducing the struggle to the arms of nature; but I should 
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have hesitated a long time in making an open attack on 
tven them. 

Still, I began to regard my cbandes of escaping, shookl « 
w6 be sent into a French port by the privateer, as &r iMs 
certain than they had appeared at first. Marble had so 
much to say of the anarchists in France, as he had known 
them in the worst period of the revolution) and so many 
stories to tell of ships seized and of merchants ruined, that 
my confidence in the right was shaken, Bonaparte was 
then in the height of his consular power,-*MHi the point of 
becoming Emperor, indeedy^-r^and he had commeiioed this 
new war with a virulence and disregard of acknowledged 
rights, in the detention of all the English then resident in 
France, that served to excite additional distrust. What* 
ever may be said of the comprehensiveness and vastness of 
the genius of Napoleon, as a soldier and statesman, I pre^i 
surne few upright and enlightened men can now be found to 
eulogize his respect for public law. At any rate, I began 
to have lively misgivings on the subject ; and the consnlta- 
tioc between my mate and myself terminated in our coming 
to a resolution to serve the French prtze*crew substantially^ 
as we had served the English prize-crew, if possible ; vary-' 
ing the mode only to suit the new condition of things/ 
This lasit precaution was necessary, as, in the fulness of my 
confidence^ I had made Mons. Gallois acquainted with all 
the circumstances of throwing the fender overboard, and 
the knanne^ in which we had got possession of the ship. It 
was not to be expected, therefore, that particular artifice couki 
be made to succeed with him. 

It must have been the resnlt of prejudice, and of constant 
leading of articles extra^ed from the Englbh journals, that 
influtoced me; but I confess it seemed a much easier matter 
io retake my ship firom seventeen Frenchmen, than firom 
twelve Englishmen. I was not so besotted as to mip- 
pose sbrprise, or artifice, wocrid not be necessary in ekher 
^ease; but, had the issue been made up on brute force, I 
.^looid have begun the fray with greater confidence in the 
first than in the last case. All this would have been very 
wrobg in our particular situation, though, as a rale and as ap- 
plied to sea-faring men, k might be more qoestionable. How 
'aABntaod ho#|toadi^teveIae«aitB»cya\oT«ci^\^^Ni^^ 
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oice that is thus mlently obtained amongst us, hy our cob- 
senting to become the retailers of other people's prejudices ! 
One oT the reasons why we have so long been mere ser- • 
Tiles on this point, is owing to the incompleteness of the 
establishmaits of the diflisrent leading presses of the couo* 
try. We multiply ,^ instead of enlar^ng these enterprises. 
The M^ant of 4Boncentratioa of talent compels those who 
manage them to vesort to the scissors instead of the pen; 
and it is almost as necessary for an American editor to be 
expert with the shears, as it is for a tailor. Thus the public 
is comjptAM to receive hashes, instead of fresh dishes; and 
things that come from a distance, notoriously possessing a 
charm, it gets the original cookery of London, instead of 
that of their own country. 

Prejudice or not, confidence is not a bad thing when a 
confMct is unavoidable. It may be well to respect your 
enemy down to the very moment of making the charge; 
but, that commenced, the more he is despised, the better. 
When Diogenes and Neb were told it would be necessary 
to go over again the work so lately thought to be completed, 
neither of th6 negroes manifested the least concern. Dio* 
■genes had been in the Crisis, as well as Neb, and he had got 
.to entertain a very Anglican sort of notion of French 
prowess on the water ; and, as for my own black, he would 
have followed without the slightest remonstrance, wherever 
i'VMasser Mile please to lead." ^ 

^^ They's only Frendi^" said Diogenes, in a philosophical 
sort of way; " we can handle 'em like children." 

I would not discourage this notion, though I saw its folly. 
Telling our two supporters to hold themselves ready for an 
.attack. Marble and. I lefl them', to cogitate and commence 
jthe manner of proceeding. Whatever was • done, must be 
done that n^ht ; there being reason to think the ship would 
get in someithere, next day. 

The name of our ];»rize*master. was Le Gros. He wajB 
jiot aptly designated, however, being a little, shrivelled, yel- 
lowi^foced feUow, who did: not seem to be a Heroules at aU. 
Nevertheless, unlike Sennit, be was all vigilance and activ- 
ity. He never lefl the deck, and, being so near in with the 
coaaU I felt pretty, certain we should have his company abov^ 
board hII fiisht. Whatever/was-id^iaiB^tei^s^dnBK^^ 
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be attempted io defiance of bis watchfulness. Nor was thk 
all; additional prudence was necessary, since we were sp 
near tbe coast as greatly to increase the chance of our being • 
picked up by some oUier French cruiser,: should we even' 
escape from this. Extreme caution was our cue, therefore, 
and Marble and I separated, aeeoHngly each to takie his r&r 
pose with a perfect understanding on all these points. 

Mons. Lc Gros paid no attention to the. stale-rooms, or to 
the accommodations below. His whole care was bestowed 
on the ship. Apprehension of falling in with some British 
cruiser, kept his eyes wide open, and his gaze constantly 
sweeping the horizon, so far as the' obscurity would allow. 
I was incessantly on the alert myself, stealing up from the 
cabin, as far as the companion-way, at least a dozen times 
in the course of the night, in the hopeof findipg him asleep,; 
but, on each occasion, I saw him moving up and down the 
quarter-deck, in rapid motion, a^raed to the, teeth, and seetn- 
ingly insensible to fatigue, and all tbe other weaknesses of 
nature. It was useless to attempt to find hivn qff his guard, 
and wotn out, Marble and myself fell into, deep sleep, about 
three in the morning, out of pure exhaustion; As for the 
two negroes they slept the entire night, waiting our summons 
for their rallying to the work. Neb, in particular, had all 
the absence of responsibility that distinguishes the existence 
of a slave, feeling very much the same unconcern as to th^ 
movements of the vessel, as any other human being feels 
in connecti'v with those of the earth in which he is a pas- 
senger. 

It was ten oVlock when I awoke, refreshed, but disap^ 
pointed. Marble was still snoring in his berth, and I was 
eoinpelled to give him a call. I could perceive there was a 
breeze, and that the ship was going through the water fast ; by 
herkixxrhing, she was close hauled. It jtakes a seaman but a 
minute or two to throw on his loose attirey fuid no time was 
lost on the present occasion. While my mate and I were thus 
engaged, the former happened to cast a look out of the qabin 
windows, which were open on account of the warmth of 
the weather, and offered no obstruction to a loi^ view of the 
ocean directly in our wake. 

'* Halloo, Miles !" Marble exclaimed ; "by love^ vk% ^t;^ 
turned} Such m the secret oi lAfltv "Bto^ %^ \3^% ^ ^ ^cicc^^^^ 
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tMte this fine morning. Yonder comes a frigate, or mj 
name is not Oloff Marble." ^ 

A frigate there was, sure enough. She was about two 
l<^gu^ tistern of us^ and resembl^ a pyramidal cloud, mo* 
ting along the i^fnteti so completely were her spars covered 
with canvass. That she was an Englishman was more than 
probable, from the cruising ground, as well as from the fact 
6f the prizeocrew running from her. In that day, no French 
ahip*of-war loitered long at any particular point, her ene- 
mies being 80 numerous as to render pursuit certain, ere 
many hours could elapse^ After determining these facts in 
our minds, Marble and I went on deck. 

My first look was ahead^ To my deep regret there lay 
^e land, actually within ttiree leagues of us ! The wind 
w6s fresh at north-east, and Monsieur Le Gros appeared 
to be steering kit a group of islands .that lay a little, and 
ever so little, on our lee bow. Brest was out of the ques^ 
tion ; if we couM get in with the land, among these islands, 
it was as much as we could do» before the racer astern 
^ould be up to us. The Frenchmen were evidently alarmed j 
an Engfish prison-ship, with all its known horrors, being 
very vividly placed * before their eyes. Monsieur Le Gros 
screamed, and gave twenty orders in a minute, while the 
dther sixteen men made more noise than would be heard 
anidng a thousand Americans* Heaviens ! what a clamoar 
these chaps kept up, and all about nothing, too, the ship 
having every stitdi of canvass on her that wouid draw. I 
felt like the Arab who owned the rarest mare in the desert, 
but who was coming up with the thief who had stolen her, 
hirhself riding an inferior beast, and all because the rogua 
did nbt undentand the secret of making the mare do her 
best. <* Pinch her right ear, or I shall overtake you," called 
i>ut the Arab; and more than twenty times was. I drspowd 
10 trhn the Dawn^s sails, and send Neb to tft wheel, ia 
carder to escape the disgrace of being overhauled by the fri^ 
gate. There was a chanoe fdr nne, however, in this second 
recapture, and I thought it preferable to let things take their 
course. My new conquerors might be mystified, whereas, 
there was little hope for us, should Monsieur Le Gros get 
fa, ail&r aueh an uproar. 
Ja Httk iMte than an YiMit'a \\in»,l^\^>nf%^>w^gaLlft 
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shorten sail, hauling up her courses and top-gallantrsails, 
Focks showing themselves within half a mile, of her. A< 
large boat met us here, coming alongside, as soon as cer< r 
ttiin who we were. The people in this boat were fishermen, 
and were so much accustomed to all the movements of the, 
coast, that they understood the nature of the affair as soon 
as they were apprised of our character. . Of course they 
were eagerly questioned touching the possibility of the 
Dawn's being carried in through any of the rocky-looking 
passages that lay before us. Monsieur Le Gros looked 
very blank when he was told that all his hopes lay in there- 
being sufficient water in one channel, and 6f that the fisher- 
men confessed their own ignorance. If the noise and con- 
fusion were annoying before these men came alongside, it 
was astounding afterwards. All this time the frigate was 
drawing near, fast, and half an hour would certainly bring 
her within gun-shot. There is something intoxicating in a 
race. I felt a strong desire to get away from the English- 
man at the very moment I believed my chanties for justice 
would be worst in the hands of the French. Feeling the 
necessity of losing no time, I now made a lively appeal to 
Monsfieur Le Gros, myself, proposing that we should both 
go in with the fishing-boat and examine the passage our*, 
selves. By usii^ proper activity, the whol^ might be done 
in a quartet* of an hour ; we should then know whether to 
carry the ship in, or to run (»i the rocks and save what we 
could of the cargo, by means of lighters. 

Order on board ship is out of the question without cool- 
ness, silence and submission. A fussy sailor is always a 
bad sailor; calmness and quiet being the great requisites 
for the profession, afler the general knowledge is obtained^ 
No really good officer ewex makes a noise except when the 
roar of the Aements renders it indispensabte, in order to be 
heard. In that day, French ships of war did not under- 
stand this imports]^ secret, mjuch less Frei^ch privateers. I 
can only liken the clamour that was now gping on in the 
Dawn's lee-gangway, to that which is raised by Dutch fish- 
women, on the arrival of the boats from sea with their car-; 
goes. To talk of Billingsgate in comparison with these 
women, is to do the Holland and Flemish ladies gross injus^ 
tice, English phlegm being far more silent th&u D^tA^. 



pklegm^ No sooner wss my praposiuon madd t^n it wal* 
accepted by acctamatkRO, and the pnvateersEnen began t» 
pOdf iifto Che boat, heels over head, without order, and I 
may say without orders. Monsieur Le Gros was carried' 
dflT in the curreoty and, when the fishermen cast oS^ bat 
three Frenchmen were left in the ship ; all the others had 
been swept awtfy by a 29Qal to be useful, that was a littb 
quickened, perhaps, by the horrors of an English prison-^ 
^ip« 

Even Diogeoes laaghed at tbe random manner in which 
we were thus leA ia possdastoa of our own. There is no 
question that the French intended to ret«rn ; while there iif 
no -question it was also their intentioa to go. In short, they 
were in a tumult, asd acted under an impulse, instead of 
titider the government of their reascHis. 

'* You will have the complaisance, MoUs. Wallingford,'* 
cried Le Grosy as the boat started away A'om the ship's 
side, '* to fill the top-sail, and fan for the passage,, when we 
Wave our hsits." 

** Ay — ay," I answered f " leave it to me to fill th« tqv 
sails, add to give tbe John Bulls the slip." 

This was said in French, and it drew cries of *^ BonP' 
afld of '' Vive la France f" from all in the boat. What the 
fallows thought, I will not pudtend to say ; but if they thought 
they were to get on board the Dawn again, they did not 
know th6 men they left behind them. As for the French-' 
men who remained, Marble aad I could have managed them 
alone ; and I was glad th^y w^re with us^ since they coold 
be made to pull and haul. 

The ship was under her (hi^ee top-saila, spanker and^jib, 
when Mens. Le Oros thus singularly gave her up to my 
control ; the main-yard lying t«quare« My first step was 
to fill the tep-saii, and gather way on the vessd. This was 
sdon dotie; and, keeping away, I stood on towards ths 
rocks, which soon bore on our weather bow, dctermltied to 
run as «ear them as I dared, thinking to frighted the Eng^ 
lishman so much, as to induce him to keep at arm's-length. 
I might cast away the ship, k is true ; but even this would 
be preferable to fallitig again into English hai)^, with all 
the occurrences still so recetit. A year or two later, tfas 
MjQSut of the Speedy 's men m^ be forcofttaa ; but whik a 
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4Miig is fteshf there is ftlMwye iwne danger of ttejexBedag 
4eeliAg, At least, tiuis I feasoned, and thus I acted. 

ODce more I had the Dawn under my own orders.; ami, 
<9caild I keep the -frigate oiK of gun-jihot, I cared Mer y little 
^r Mods. Le Gfos. M £fst, the pnvsateersmen supposed 
that, in filling away, I merely iaftended io fuctber their viewv;; 
hut, DO sooner did th^ pereeWe Ihe skip standing oo to lee- 
ward of the pasao^y them the trvlJb. seemed to flash on iheir 
befogged faculties. This was not uAtU the dqp^th of w«£c)r 
was ascertained to be sufficient for their purposes ; and ^leh 
a flourishing of tarpaiudins and greasy caps as succeeded^ I 
had not witnessed for many a day. All these aignals and 
calls, however, were disfegarded ; hut away went the Dawn, 
with her yards just ropn^ in n point, with the wied faii'ly 
a-beam, coasting along as «ear the islands as I ihougfalit 
at all prudent to venture. As for the firigatie, she was still 
keeping her luff, in order to get &r enough to windward to 
make sure of her prey. At this :moBie0t, the two ships 
might have been a league asunder. 

Mons. Le Gfos was no sooner aware of the trick I had 
played him, than out he dashed with hisiishing-boat, making 
sail in chase, and helping his dull craft along with half a 
dozen oars. Seeing this, I let the fore-saiil drop, and sheeted 
home and hoisted the main-top-gallaat-sail ; not that I £eit 
at all afraid of the boat, but because it was my wish to avoid 
bloodshed, if possible. Atnoog the other absurdities the 
French had committed, in thdir haste to get away from the 
frigate, was that of leaving six or eight muskets, with sev- 
eral cartridge-boxes, behind them. With t^se weapons,^ it 
would have been easy for us ^o have giK«a the fuivateers- 
men such a hiiit, as would not fail to keep them at bay. 
Then I always had my pistols, wbidb were not only valu- 
able implements, but were. double-harrelled and well loaded. 
Our only ground <£ alarm, therefore, oajene from the Eng- 
lishman. 

Possibly, Monsieur Le 6fos thoii^ difllereBtly; for his 
chase was animated, and apparently in, earnest. But, i^* 
withstanding all his zeal, the Dawtn left him astern, goijig 
through the water at the rate of .about six knots. But tlis 
frigate was covrvoig up at ihe -rate of eight Imote, maldiig It 
-cttmixh ihat she w®uyA ^ vm tmder hear jpoa m^MOL^BSsoii^it 
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two at most, unless some gr^t advantage was obtained ovet 
her by means of the complicated navigation, iand shaiioir 
Irater. ' 

When at Bordeaux, the previous year, I had purchased 
a chart of the French coast, with a book containing direc- 
tions similar to tho^ which are to be found in our own 
" Coasting Pilot." As a matter of course, I had them boUi 
with me, and I found them of great service on this occasioo. 
ThO' text described the islands we were near as being sepa- 
rated by ■ narrow channels of deep water, in which fbe 
danger was principally owing to sunken rocks. It wa^ 
these rocks that had ioduced the fishermen to pronounce the 
passages impracticiible ; and my coasting directions cau- 
tioned all navigators to be wary in approaching theiti. 
The Dawn, however, was in precisely the situation which 
might render these rocks of the last service to her ; and, 
> preferring shipwreck to seeing my vessel in either EngiMi 
or French hands, again, I determined to trust to the vei^ 
dangers of the navigation as my saf^uard. I might gb 
clear of the bottom, but it was certain, if I kept outside, I 
could not escape from the frigate. An accidental occirf- 
rence,in connection with the boat, favoured us, and I was 
not slow to profit by the advantage it offered. Finding it 
impossible to come up with the ship by keeping in her wake, 
Monsieur Le Gros had taken a short cut, in the boat, be- 
tween some islets that we were obliged to round, and be 
actually came out ahedd of us. Instead of endeavoaring to 
close with the ship, however, he led into an excessively nar- 
row passage, making fu rious gestures for us to fol low. This 
was at the instant when the frigate fired her first gun at us, 
the shot of which just fell a very little short: Did we pass 
the channel in which Monsieur Le Gros had carried the 
boat, we should fall to leeward of the whole group of islands, 
—or isleU, would be the better word, — when all would 
literally depend on our heels. There was but a moment in 
which to decide ; in another miilute, the ship would be past 
the opening, which could only be regained by tacking, if it 
could be regained at all. I gave the order to luff. 
m Our three Frenchmen, fancying themselves now certainly 
bound to la belle France, were as active as cats. Neb and 
Diogenes throwing their powotfui fotee on the braces with a 
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g<)Dd-^ilI, too, we soon had (hO; DaWn bsaced ifbaip u{h 
heading well to windward of the passage. Monsieur L^ 
Gros was delighted. Apparently, he thought all was right, 
again; and he led the way, floarishtflg both haods, while all 
in the boat, fishermen inclusive, were bawling, and shouting, 
and gesticulating, in. a way that would certainly have con- 
fused us, had I cared a stuaW alx)Ut them. I thought it well 
enough to follow the boat ; but» as for their cries, they were 
disregarded. Had Monsieur Le Gros seen fit to wait for 
the ship in the narrowest, p^rt of the inlet, be might have 
embarrassed us; but, so far from this, he appeared to be 
entirely carried away by the excitement of the chase, and 
was as eager to push abea^, as a boy who was struggling 
to be first in at the goal. 

It was a nervous instant when the Dawn's bow first 
entered the narrow passage. The width, from rock to rock,, 
speaking only of visible things, might have been thirty 
fathoms ; and this strait narrowod, rather than widened, for 
several hundred feet, until it was reduced fully one-third. 
The tide ran like a mill-tail, and it was, perhaps, lucky for 
us that there was no tinte for reflection or irresolution; the 
aspect of things being so seriqus as might well have thrown 
the most decided man into uncertainty ^nd doubt. The 
current sucked the vessel in, like the Maelstrom, and we were 
whirling ahead at a rate that would have split the ship from 
her keel to her top-timbers, had we come upon a sunken 
rock. The chances were about even ; for I regarded the 
pilotage as a very random sort of an affair. We glanced on 
in breathless expectation, therefore; not knowing but ei^cb 
instant would involve us in ruin. 

This jeopardy endured about five minutes. At the end 

of that brief space, the ship had run the gauntlet for the 

distance of a mile, driven onward by the current rather 

. than by the wind. So tremendous was our velocity in the 

.narrowest part, that I actually caught myself grasping the 

rail of the. ship, as we glanced past the rocks, as if to keep 

myself from a fall. The French gave a loud and general 

, shout JMsi as the boat issued out of this race* way into a 

wide capacious bay, within the group of islands, which had 

the appearance of forming a roadstead of some note. There 

WB» a battpry oi^ the end of the la^t island, a light-housje 

Vol. II. — 2 
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and a ckister of fisherbeo's huts; ^Jd iodicating that th0 
|4&ce was one of considerable resort. 

Monsidur Le Gros was waiting for us, about two cable's- 
kngths from the place where we issued into the bay, having 
4M>nsiderately chosen an anchorage for us, at a point com- 
manded by the four six-aad-thirty pounders of the battery. 
The distance enabled me to look about. Within the range 
of islands was a sort of sound, quite a league in width, and 
on this sound the main coast presented several bays ia 
which coasters were at anchor. Most of Jhe prominent 
points had sinall batteries, of no great force as against a fleet, 
or even against a single heavy ship, but which were suffi- 
ciently formidable to keep a woop of war or a frigate at a 
respectable distance. As all the guns were heavy, a vessel 
passing through the middle of this sound would hardly be 
••safe; more especially did the gunners do their duty. By 
anchoiing at the spot where the boat waited for us, weal 
once gave up the ship ta the privateersmen, the battery first 
mentioned commanding that point completely. As good 
luck would have it, however, an expedient offered, in the 
direction of the wind and tide, which were opposed to each 
other, and I availed myself of the circumstance as promptly 
as possible. 

Do our best, the Dawn could not fetch the spot where the 
boat had dropped her kedge. We passed within hail of it, 
notwithstanding, and loud were the calls to us to shorten 
' sail and anchor, as we came within hearing. Afi^ting to 
he anxious to get up to the precise point where the boat lay, 
I mystified Monsieur Le Gros in my answers, telling hire I 
would stand on a short distance, or until I could fetch him, 
'when I would tack. As this was intelligible it satisfied my 
captors, though a hundred " nHmpartes" were yelled afW 
us ; and " nHmporte*^ it was, in fact, one spot being just as 
good to anchor in as another, for half a league all round us. 

The Dawn did her duty that day; and there was occa< 
slon for it, the frigate still continuing the chase. The cir- 
cuit she had to make, and the berth she thought it prudent 
to give the first battery, enabled us to gain on her materi- 
ally. When we passed the boat, the Englishman's upper 
sails w6re visible on the outside of the island, flying along 
ibe rocks at a rate that spoke well of his heels. He rounded 



tho point when w« were niid-soujid, bot here ihe toltery ,{ 
served us a good turo, for, instead of hauling up close byi 
the wind, the English wer^ ol^iged to run ofi* with the wind .. 
free, to keep out of harm's .way. Their pres^tM^e^ notwith- 
standing, was probably of great service to the Dawn, for ; 
there had been a communication between Monaieu; Le Gros , 
and the battery, by means of a small boat sent from the Jat-; 
ter, and we should have been very likely to have a messen^ 
ger, in the shape of a shot, sent aft^ us, when it : w^ seen 
we continued to stand across fot the main instead .of tack^ t 
ing for the designated anohoragoi hcui not the loen in the ! 
battery had the higher gam§> of the frigate in view* A9 
soon as John Bull got within range, the gunners began to 
play on him, but it was'^t a distance thiftt rendered their fir^ < 
next to useless. 

Any one in the least acquainted with the movements of. * 
ships, will understand the advantage we now possessed; 
The Dawn was beating through a good wide passagej with 
k young flood breasting her to windward, and a steedy aix- 
knot breeze blowings The passage : between these islandsl \ 
and the main was about four leagues long, while that whk;h' 
the fishermen had wished us &rst to enter wais neftr the 
middle of the group. We were already a mile froln the 
boat, and considerably to windward of her, the[ tide having! 
done that much for us, when Mpns, Le Giros saw fit to lift > 
his kedge, and comraencev a new pursuit. He had the sa- 
gacity to see that we should soon be obliged to taok^ od 
account of the main coast,; and to stand over, towaitls.!the 
island, again : accordingly, instead of following in otir wake^ 
he profited by the set of the current, and pulled directly to 
windward, with a view to cut us ofK All this we. v«ry 
plainly saw, but we cared very little for Moos. Le Gilos and < 
his bcMBit. The ship could out^sail the last, very easily, in = 
such a breeze, and it was always in our power to tack im' 
nud*chaanel, instead of crossing her, or coming near her, 
at all. The frigate gave me much more troublQ< 

The Englishman, as I aflerwards learned, wa^ aFiiench-* 
built ship called the Fortune ; or, as Jack termed her, noni ■ 
she had got to be designated in the Anglo-Saxon dialecty 
the Fortunee which was liberally rendered into the V^vtm^ ' 
CjUlar, as the <* Happy-C^Lucky." She waa an. ^4 ^^ 
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but an exceedingly fast oiie, and her oommander had ren- 
dered himself famous by the manner in which he ventured 
about on the French coast. This was the ihird time he had 
gone through this very sound in spite of the batteries ; and 
having soi^e experience in the windings and turnings, he 
was now much better able to get along scatheless, than on 
the two former occasions. As soon as he thought himself 
at a safe -distance from the six-and-thirties, he hauled up,- 
and made five short stretches near the main, where he had 
much the best of the tide, and the whole strength oC the 
breeze^ and where there vras nothing to molest him ; the 
usoal roadstead being under the island of course. 

The first hour sufficed to let me understand there was na 
chance of escaping the frigate \ if we continued to beat up 
through the passage, we might reach its western end a little 
in advance of her it is true, biit no hope at all of getting 
aiiiray, would remain when we again reached the open ocean, 
and she in»shore of us. In this dilemma. Marble mcule one 
of his happy suggestions, my merit amounting to no more 
than seizmg the right moment, and carrying out his idea 
with promptitude. The passage first named lay in a line with 
us, and we had every reason to believe the ship could go 
throtigh it. When we were invited to enter, the tide was 
not as high by six feet^ as it had now risen to be, and my 
mate suggested the expedient of trying it, in going out. 

** The Englishman will never dare follow on account of 
the battery which lies on the side of it,** he added, " where- 
as the French will not fire at us, believing us to be escaping 
from a common enemy." 

The whole force of what had been said flashed upon me, 
in an instant. I set the tri-color over a British ensign, to 
cause the people of this second battery to think us an Eng- 
lish. prize, and stood straight for the pass, just without Which 
Ifty a small brig at anchor. Irt order to make the decep- 
tion more complete, we hauled up our courses, and let ruii 
the top-gallant halyards, as if ready to bring up; Seeing 
this. Mods; Le Gros fancied we were about to anchor under 
the battery, and that we had hoisted our flags to taunt the 
Engfish, for caps and hats were waved in exultation in the 
boatwthen distant from us a quarter of a mile. We pass- 
ed doae to the brig^wb\c\i ^t^lirii >\a w\lh acclamations 
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add *< viees la Frcmcey^ as we swept by her. My eye was, 
on the battery, the whole time. It was built to command;] 
the roadstead, and without aoy reference to the pass, which ; 
DO enemy would be c^ to attempt. It is true* two heavy, 
guns bore on this entrance, but they were in a detach^ work, , 
that was never manned esBcept in emer^ncies. 

I drew a long breath, and feU a mountain removed from 
my very soul, as the ^ip passed out of the range of the 
last gun in the little semi-cirde. The soldiers w^re making ; 
gestures to us to indicate we wesi^ getting too far weat for a > 
good berth, but we heeded them not^ Instead of shprteoing ! 
sail, the fore and main tacks were boarded, and the toprgal* , 
lant-sails set. This revealed our intention, and the clamour ^ 
on the shore even reached the ship, preparations were 
making to get a piece !of light artillery, to bqar on us, and> 
some twenty gunners began to scampet towarfls the de- 
tached battery. The whole thing wjbls now reduced to a, 
sheer race. We passed the kist battery ten minutes before 
the French coold reach it, the latter having to go round a 
considerable bay ; and six mkiutes later, we went out to sea,, 
with the American ensign, and jacks, and pennant flying 
at each mast-head, atHi wherever else such an emblen? of tri- 
umph, could be shown ! 



CHAPTER II. 

^ O, I am out of breath in this fond chase ! 
llie more tny prayer, the lesser is my grace.** 

Shakspbasi. 

Mabblb and I looked, each other in the face, and then 
Imrst into a laugh, as the French fired a single shot from 
the two-gun battery ,^ which flew beyond us, but which could 
scarcely hit us on accbutat of some intervening rocks. I 
altered the course of the ship in order to get a little more 
out of the range ; after this, we had nothing to fear from the 
French. The bdait did not attempt to folk)w us, and thus 
ended our conummicatieiiiWiUi le FolHiQnv ^x^i W \ms(^^ 
2* 
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at that time. As for la Fortunee, it would require at least 
four hours for her to beat round the end of the cluster of 
islands, and seeing the hopelessness of doing this in time to 
overtake such a ship as the Dawn^ her commander made a 
dash in at the unfortunate brig, which he actually succeeded 
in cutting out from the roadstead, in spite of all the defences 
of the places The last I heard of these gentlem^jll 
the reports of the guns that were exchanged be^ei^ 
battery and the frigate, while- the last I saw of tbe#^.#i|^ 
the smoke that floated over the spot, long afler t^ mtdiis 
had sunk beneath the horizon. The Dawn stood directly 
out to sea, with the wind still at the northward, though it 
had drawn more through the pass inshore. . 

" Well, Miles," cried Marble, as he arid I satv,^ating our 
(finner on deck, where Neb had been ordered to serve it, 
" you know what I Ve always said of your luck. It '« proof 
ag'in every thing but Providence ! Die you must and will, 
some of these times ; but, not until you've done soroetbing. 
remarkable. Sail with you, my boy! I consider your 
company a standing policy of insurance, and have no sort 
of consarn about fortin, while I 'm under your or^rs. 
With any other man, I should be nothing but a bloody her- 
mit, instead of the dutiful son and affectionate uncle I am. 
But, what do you mean to perform next ?" 

" I have been thinking, Moses, our best step will be to 
shape our course for Hamburg, - whither we are bound. 
This northerly wind can't last long at this season, and 
another south-wester would just serve our turn. In ten 
days, or a fortnight, we might make our haven." 

" And then those French chaps that are attacking yonder 
kid of pork, as if it were a wild beast ; the fellows never 
saw good solid food before !" 

"Feed them well,— treat them well — and make them 
work. They would never think of troubling us ; nor do I 
suppose they know anything of navigation. 1 see they 
smoke and chew ; we will give 'eni as much tobacco as thdr 
hearts can wish, or their mouths hold; and this will keep 
them in good humour." 

« And John Bulir 

" Why, John is another sort of a person to deal with, cer- 
iaidly. Jam not sure thai a VVitid ^Ssa^\a>K cruiser vocdd 



niolest us. We can keep our own secret concerning Sennit 
and his party ; and W6 may not meet with another, afler alh 
My plan is to run close in with the English coast, find show 
our colours boldly ;— now, nine in ten of the British men- 
c^-war will let us pass unquestioned, believing we are bound 
to London, unless they happen to have one of those press- 
ing gentry, like Sennit, on board. I have dften been told 
that ships which pass close in with the English coast, gene- 
rally pass unquestioned; by the large craft, uniformly;-^ 
though they may have something to apprehend from the 
brigs and cutters. Your small-fry always give the* inctet 
trouble, Moses." 

" We have not Ibund it so this v'y'ge. Miles. However, 
you're not only captain, but you 're owner; and I leave 
you to paddle your own canoe. We must go somewhere ; 
and I will not say your plan is not as good aS any I can ' 
start, with thirty yedrs more of experience." 

We talked the matter over, canvassing it in all its bear- 
ings, until it was settled to adopt it. 

The ship was steered large, until the French coast was 
entirely sunk ; and then we trimmed her by the wihd^ head- 
ing up as near to our course as the breeze would permit. 
Nothing occurred in the course of the remainder of the day 
to produce either trouble or uneasiness, though my three 
Frenchmen came to certain explanations with me, that at 
first menaced a little difficulty. They reAised to work;' 
and I was compelled to tell ^hem, I should put them on board 
the first English vessel of war we met. This had the de- 
sired effect ; and, afler an amicable discussion, I agreed to 
pay them high wages on our arrival in a friendly port : and 
they' agreed to serve me as well as they knew how. Seven 
men were rather less than half a crew for a vesfeel of the 
Dawn's size, but it was possible to get along with that num- 
ber. The steering was the hard^t part of the duty — ^neither 
of the J^'renchmen being able to take his trick at the lielm. 
We got along with the necessary work, however ; and so 
gkd were we all to be rid of both English and French, that 
I hazard little in saying, we would have endured twice as 
rfiuch, cheerfully, could we be certain of meeting no more 
&t tfaeii* cruisers. Providence had ordered matters very dif- 
ferwwly. ' 
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That ntgbt the wind shifted agaio to the souih ward add 
westward. We braced in thO^'^^ ^^^ ' brought the ship 
to her bourse ; but I thought it best not to carry sail hard ia 
the dark. Accordingly, 1 left orders to be called at sunrise, 
Marble having the watch at that hour. When I came on 
deck, in coadequence of this summons, I found my mate 
examining the horizon with some earnestness, as if he were 
looking for strangers. 

.M We are a merry party this morning. Captain Walling- 
ford," Marble cridft out, as soon as he saw me. " I have 
faund no less than six sail in sight, since the day dawned.** 

" I hope thati^ither is a lugger. I feel more afraid of 
this Polisson, ji^t now, than of all the names in Christen- 
dom. That feuow must be cruising in the chops of the 
(^nnel, and we are working our way well in towards that 
part of the world." 

^^ I hope so too, sir ; but this chap, out here at north-west, 
has a suspicious, lugger-like look. It may be that I see 
only the heads of his topsails, but they are amazingly like 
luggsl" 

V I now took a survey of the ocean for myself. The ves- 
sel Marble distrusted, I unhesitatingly pronounced to be a 
lugger; quite as likely the Polisson as any other craft. 
The other four Vessels were all ^ips, the five forming a 
complete circle, of which the Dawn was in the centre. The 
lugger, however, was some mil^ the nearest to us, while as 
to the strangers, if they saw eadh other across the diameter 
of the cimle at all, it was as raooh as was possible. Under 
the circumstances, it struck me our wisest way was to keep 
steadily on our course, like honest people. Marble was of 
the same opinion, and to say the truth, there was little 
ohoice in the matter, the skip being so completely surround- 
ed. The \K^rst feature of the case was our position, which 
would be certain to draw all the cruisers to the centre, and 
consequently to ourselves. 

Two hours produced a material change. All five of the 
strangers had closed in upon us, and we were now able to 
form tolerably accurate notions of their characters. The 
two astern, one on our larboard; and one on our starboard 
guarter, were clearly heavy vessels and consorts, thoogh 
of what nation it was not yel so «qa^ \a ^odd^. That th^. 
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were consorts was apparent by thcrr si^alliog one another, 
and by the manner in which they were closing ; as they 
carried studding-sails, alow and aiofl, they were coming \xp 
with us fast, and in all probability would be alongside in 
two or three hours more. 

Two of the ships ahead struck me as frigates, having 
their broadsides exposed to us : we had raised one line of 
ports, but it was possible they might turn oujt to be two- 
deckers ; ships of war they were, beyond all question, and 
I fancied them English from the squareness of their upper 
sails. They, too, were consorts, making signals to eachs 
other, and closing fast on opposite tacks. The lugger was 
no longer equivocal: it was the Polisson, and she waS' 
standing directly for us, though it was ticklish business, 
since the remaining ship, a corvette, as I fancied, was 
already in her wake, carrying sail hard, going like a witch, 
and only about two leagues astern. 

Monsieur Gallois had so much confidence in his heels, 
that he stood on, regardless of his pursued. I thought it 
best to put a bold face on the matter, knbwing that suffi* 
cient time misht be wasted to enable the sloop of war to; 
get near enough to prevent the prirateer from again nian-: 
ning us. My principal apprehension was, that he might 
carry us all off, in revenge for what had happened, and set . 
fire to the ship. Against either of these ^eps^ however, I 
should offer all the resistance in my power. 

It was jiist ten o'clock ^hen the Polisson ranged wp 
abeam of us the second time, and we^ hove-to. It \vm ervi^i 
dent the French recognised us, and the clamour that suc- 
ceeded must have resembled that of Ba^l, when the people - 
began first to converse without making themselves under- 
stood. Knowing we had no small boat. Monsieur Galloia. 
lost no time, but lowering a yawl of his own, he came 
alongside. of us in person. As I had commanded the three. 
Frenchmen to remain below, he found no one on deck but 
Marble, Diogenes, Neb and myself. 

" Parbleu, Monsieur Vallingfort 1" exclaimed the priva- 
teersman, saluting me very civilly notwithstanding appear- 
ances — "cVjrf Hen eictraardinaire / Vat you do v id me 
meoT— eh I Put 'em in ze zea, commc anec le AngUtia 7" 

I was spared the necessity of any exi^WtvaXviti^Xy^ >Jofc«;A^s2«^ 
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appearance of my own th4ree prisoners, who disregarded 
nfy orders, and came rushing up to their proper commander, 
open-mouthed and filled with zeal to relate all that had 
passed. The whole three broke out at once, and a scene 
that was sufficiently ludicrous followed. It was a continued 
volley of words, exclamations, oaths, and compliments to 
the American character, so blended, as to render it out of 
the question that Mons. Gallois could understand them. The 
latter found himself obliged to appeal to me. I gave a very 
frank account of the whole affair, in English ; a language 
that my captor understood much better than he spoke. 

Mons. Gallois had the rapacity of a highwayman, but it 
was singularly blended with French poUteness. He had not 
always been a privateersman — a calling that implies an un- 
due love of gold ; and he was quite capable of distinguish- 
ing between right and wrong, in matters in which his own 
pocket had no direct concern. As soon as he comprehended 
the affair, he began to laugh, and to cry ^^ Bon I" I saw 
h^ was in a good humour, and not likely to resent what had 
happened ; and I finished my history in somewhat sarcastic 
language, portraying Mons. Le Gros's complaisance in quiU 
ting the ship and in piloting her about the bay, a little drily, 
perhaps. There were sundry " «icr-r-r-c«'' and ^^bites^ 
uttered th^ while f but all came out freely and without anger, 
ak if Mons. Gallois thought a good joke the next thing to a 
good prize. 

*' Tenez, mon andr'* he cried, squeezing my hand, as he 
looked round at the corvette, now less than a league distant. 
*' You are vat you Anglais call * good fellow.' Tadmirt 
xHftte esprit / You have escape admirablem&Uj and I shall 
have mfs regrets now to 'ave opportunity to cultiver voire 
c^naissanee. Mais, I most laafs, — mUle pardons, — you 
tve non too moch peep's, maix e*est impossible d^abandcnner 
mes compatricts, Allons, mes enfants ; au r^nol." 

This was the signal for Ihe French to quit us ; the three 
men I had shipped taking their departure without ceremony. 
Mons. Gallois was the last in the boat, of course; and he 
found time to squeeze my hand once more, and to renew 
his " ©if« regrets** at not having more Insure to cultivate 
my acqulintance. The corvette was already so near, as to 



render it necessary for the PoliBson to be in motion ; akw 
other time, perhaps, we might be more fortunate. 

In this manner did I part from a man who had not scru- 
pled to seize me in distress, as he would « waif on a beacb« 
By manning me, the prize-crew would have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy ; and, making a merit of necessity, 
Mons. Gallois was disposed to be civil to those whom h^ 
could not rob. Odd as it may seem, I felt the influence of 
this manner, to a degree that almost reconcited me to the 
act before committed, although the last was just as pcoflt- 
gate and Illegal as any that could well be committed.. Of 
so much more importance, with the majority of men, is 
manner than matter ; a very limited few alone knowing how 
to give to the last its just ascendency. 

The Poiisson was not long in gathering way,^^ afler her 
boat was hoisted in. She passed, on the crest of a wave, 
so near, that it was easy to distinguish the expressions of 
her people's faces, few of which discovered the equanimity 
of that of their commander's ; and to hear the incessant 
gabbling that was kept up on board her, day and night, 
from " morn 'till dewy eve." M. Gallois bowed complai- 
santly, and he smiled as amiably as if he never had put a 
hand in another man's pocket; but his glass was immedi- 
ately turned towards the corvette, which now began to give 
him some little uneasiness. Mannmg us, indeed, with that 
fellow surging ahead at the rate he was^ would have been 
quite out of the question. 

Being reduced to our old number of four, I saw no use in 
working ourselves to death, by filling the top-sail, with the 
certainty the sloop-of-war would make us round-to again. 
The Dawn, therefore, remained stationary, waiting the issue 
with philosophical patience. 

"There is no use, Moses, in endeavouring to escape," I 
remarked ; " we are not strong- handed enough to get sail on 
the ship before the fellow will be up with us." 

" Ay, and there goes his bunting, and a gun," answered 

.the mate. " The white English ensign^ a sign the chap is 

-under some admiral, or vice, or rear of the white, while, if 

I mistake not, the two frigates show blue flags— -if so, 'tis a 

1 sign they 're not consorts." 

The glass confirmed this, and we weve Idl %c^€»^^^fG«^^)&a&. 



all three fioglislimeQ cbd not bdong to the same squadron. 
At this moment, the state of the game was as follows: — 
The DawQ was lymg^o^ with her fore-course up, mainsail 
/urled, main-top-sail aback, and top-gallant yards on tl^ 
caps, jib. and spanker both set. The Polisson was flying 
away on the crests of the seas, close-hauled, evidently dis- 
posed to make a lee behind the two frigates to windward, 
w^ich we took for, and which it is probable shie knew to be, 
French. The ships to leeward were passing each other 
within hail; the. one to the eastward tacking immediately 
aAer,.and coming: up in her > consort's wake; bbth vessels 
carrying, everything that would draw. The ships to the 
southward, or the supposed Frenchmen, might then have 
been two leagues from us^ while those to leeward were three. 
As for the corvette, her course seemed to lie directly be- 
tween our masts. On .she came, with everything beauti- 
fully trimmed, the water spouting from her hawse-holes, as 
she roae from a plunge, and foaming under her bows, as if 
made of a cloud. Her distance from us was less than a* 
,mile. 

It was now that the corvette made signals to the ships to 
iwindward. They were answered, but in a way to show the 
parties did not understand each other. She then tried her 
band with the vessels to leeward, and, notwithstanding the 
distance, she succeeded better. . I could see these two fri- 
gates, or rather the one that led, sending questions and 
answers to the corvette, although my best glass would 
hardly enable me to .distinguish their ensigns. I presume 
that the 6orvette asked the names of the English vessels, 
.communicated her own, and let the fact be known that the 
ships to windward werie enemies. 

A few minutes later, our affairs, as they were connected 

iwith the sloop-of-war, came to a crisis. This ship now came 

1 on, close under our lee, losing a little of her way in passmg, 

an expedient probaWy thought of to give her a little more 

time to put her questions, and to reiceive the desSred answers. 

I observed also, that she let go all her bow-lines, which 

seeiined much to deaden her way, of which there still re- 

.mained sufficient, notwithstanding, to carry her well clear 

of us. The following dialogue then passed, the Englishman 

astkiag the qaesUoiis, of course, that being a privil^e ex- 
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pressly appropriated to the public yessel on occasions of this 
sort: 

" What ship's that ?— and whither bound ?" 
" Dawn, of New York, Miles Waliingford, from home to 
Hamburg." 

" Did not the lugger board you ?" 
" Ay — ay — for the second time, in three days." 
** What is she called ? — and what is her force ?" 
^' Le Polisson, of Brest — sixteen light guns, and about a 
hundred men." 

" Do you know anything of the ships to windward ?" 
" Nothing, at all ; but I suppose them to be French." 
** Pray, sir, why do you sup — ^um — um— -<x)k — ook — " 
The distance prevented my hearing more. Away went 
the sloop, steadying her bow-lines ; the call piping belay, 
as each sail was trimmed to the officer of the deck's fancy. 
In a few more minutes, we could not distinguish even the 
shrill notes of that instrument. The corvette continued on 
in chase of the lugger, regardless of the four other vessels, 
though the two to windward now showed the tri-coloTy and 
fired guns of defiance. \ 

Mons. Gallois soon after tacked, evidently disposed to 
stand for the frigates of his country; when the sloop-of-war 
immediately went round, also, heading up towards these 
very vessels, determined to cut off the lugger, even if it 
were to be done by venturing within range of the shot of her 
protectors. It was a bold manoeuvre, and deserved success, 
if it were only for its spirit and daring. 

I thought, however, that the frigates of the tri-color paid 
very little attention to the lugger. By altering their course 
a trifle, it would have been in their power to cover her 
completely from the attempts of the corvette ; ^Ml|lnstead 
of doing this, they rather deviated a little the other way, as 
if desirous of approaching the two ships to leeward, on the 
side that would prevent their being cut off from the land. 
As neither party seemed disposed to take any notice of us, 
we filled our top-sail, and stood out of the circle, under easy 
canvass, believing it bad policy to have an appearance of 
haste. Haste, however, was a thing out of our power, it 
requiring time for four men to make sail. 

About eleven, or half-past eleven, the four {tvn.\fi&^^»^ 
Vol. 11^ 8 
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dbHot from each other rather more than a league — the Dawa 
being just then half a league from the two Frenchmen, an4 
rather more distant from the English. Had an action then 
commenced, we might have been a mile out of the line of 
&re. Curious to know the result, I stood on a short distance 
farther, and backed my top-sail, to await the issue. I was 
influenced to take this course, from an expectation that either 
party, after a conflict with an equal, would be less disposed 
to molest a neutral, and that I might possibly obtain assist- 
ance from the conqueror — few cruisers being found at thiit 
day, without having foreigners on board, that they would be 
willing to give to a vessel in distress. As for the account 
I meant to give to the party to whom I intended to apply, it 
would depend on circumstances. If the French remained 
on the spot, I could relate the affair with the prize-crew of 
the Speedy ; if the English, that of the Polisson. In neither 
case would an untruth be told, though certain collateral facts 
might be, and probably would have been, suppressed. 

The Frenchmen began to haul down their light sails, just 
as we hove-to. This was done in a lubberly and irregular 
manner, as if little concert or order prevailed on board 
them. Marble growled out his remarks, deeming the whole 
proceeding a bad omen for the tri-color. It is certain that 
the French marine, in 1803, was not a service to boast c£ 
The English used to say, that they seldom got a Froicfa. 
ship without working for her ; and this was probably true, as 
the nation is warlike, and little disposed to submit without an 
effort. Still, France, at that day, could hardly be said to be 
maritime ; and the revolutions and changes she had under- 
gone were not likely to favour the creation of a good corps 
of naval officers. Brave men were far more plenty than 
skilful seamen ; and then came the gabbling propen^ty, one 
of the worst of all human failings, to assist in producing a 
disorderly ship. 

It was a pretty sight to see those four ships strip for the 
fight; although the French canvass did not come down 
exactly according to rule. The English, however, were in 
no hurry; the two tri-color men teing under their three 
top-sails, spankers, and jibs, with the top<-gallant-sails clewed 
up, before John Bull reduced even a royal. The latter, it 
mil he remembered, were to leeward, a^ iMid to close with 
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their adversaries. In doing this, they made one stretch so 
fttr in our direction, in the hope of tacking in their enemies 
wakes, that I saw they would probabfy speak us. I confess 
this was more than I had* bargained for ; but it was now too 
late to run, which would probably have led to our seizure. 
I determined, therefore, to await the result with dignity. 

Just as the English ships were coming within musket-shot 
of the Dawn, the French,-^then distant about a nrrile and a 
half to the eastward, and half a mile south of us,— -wore 
ship, and came round with their lieads to the westward — or, 
in our direction. As this was coming nearer, instead of 
moving from them, the Englishmen began to start their 
tacks and sheets, in order to be ready. Their six royals 
Were all flying at the same instant, as were their flying-jibs ; 
at the next, the canvass was rolled up, and out of sight. 
Then, the yards, themselves, came down, and all the light 
sails about the ships vanished as a bird shuts its wings. 
Afler this the courses were hauled up snug, but the sails 
were not handed. By this time, the leading ship of these 
two frigates was within a cablets- length of us, just luffing 
lip sufficiently to give our weather-quarter the necessary 
berth. . 

** By George, Miles,'* Marble said, as he stood at my side^ 
'watching the movements of the stranger, " that second frigate 
is the Speedy ! I know her by the billet, and the distance 
of her bridle-port fVom her head. You never saw such a 
space for anchors, before! Then, you may see she is a 
6ix.and-thirty, with white hammock-eloths. Who ever saw 
that twice, at sea ?*• 

Marble was right \ There came the Speedy, sure enough j 
and doubtless the eyes of Lord Harry Dermond and his 
officers would be on us, in a very few more minutes — the 
distance between the two frigates being less than two cable's- 
lengths. In the mean time, I had to attend to the headmost 
vessel. 

" Can you tell me anything of the two ships to the south- 
ward of us ?" demanded the stranger, through his trumpet, 
without any preamble. ^ 

** Nothing but what you see, sir. I mtppose them to be 
French ; and see that they are coming afler you." 

^^ After us!" exclaimed the English c«i^l%M\^\w^^^s«fe 
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loud enough, and now near enough, to be heard without the 
aid of the trumpet. " AfUr us, indeed ! Ready about — 
helms a-lee — main-top«6aii haul, there ! Hawl, of all — " 

These orders came out at brief intervals, and in a voice 
of thunder — producing prompt obedience. The consequence 
was, that this ship tacked directly on our weather-beam, and 
so near us that one might have thrown a biscuit aboard her. 
But she went round beautifully, scarce losing her way at 
all ; and away she started again, looking her enemies directly 
in the face. 

<'Now's our time to fill, Miles, and draw ahead. The 
Speedy will think we 've been spoken, and all's right. She 
must come here to tack into her consort's wake, and a blind 
man could not avoid reading our name — she would be so 
close. Man the lee-braces, and right the helm. Neb." 

Fill we did ; and what is more, we put our helm up so 
much, as to leave quite a cable's-length between us and the 
Speedy, when that ship got far enough ahead to tack, or at 
the point which we had just lefl. I believe we were recog- 
nised 1 Indeed, it is not easy to imagine otherwise; as the 
commonest glass would enable the dullest eyes to read our 
name, were other means of recognition wanting. But a 
sailor knows a ship by too many signs to be easily deceived. 

The Speedy was in stays when we saw the proofs of our- 
being known. Her head- yards were not swung, but there 
she lay, like one who lingers, uncertain whether to go or 
to remain. An officer was in her gang-way, examining 
us with a glass; and when the ship fell off so much as to 
bring us out of the range of sight, he ran ofifand re-appear- 
ed on the tafiraii. This was the junior lieutenant ; I could 
plainly recognise him with my own glass. Others soon 
joined him, and among them was Lord Harry Dermond, 
himself. I fancied they even knew me, and that all their 
glasses were levelled directly at my face. What a moment 
of intense uncertainty was that 1 The ships were not a quar- 
ter of a mile apart, though the Dawn was increasing that 
distance fast, and by paying broad off, the Speedy would 
have me under her broadside. Where was her prize crew? 
Not in the Dawn, or certainly Sennit would have communi- 
cated with his commander; and, if^iot in the ship, they 
mu^ be in the ocean I Oc^ were they prisoners below, 



and kept purposely out of sight? All these thoo^te must 
have passed through tbe minds of the English officeif . 

I thought we were lost, again, but Providence once more 
saved us. All this time the leading English fri^e and 
the two Frenchmen were fast approaching each other. In 
a few minutes, they must engage, while the Speedy was led 
further and further astern o? her consort. At this critical 
instant, one of the Frenchmen fired a gun of defiance. That 
report seemed to arouse the Speedy as from a trance. Her 
head-yards came furiously round, all the officers vanished 
from her taffrail, and down went both fore and main-tacks, 
and to the mast-head rose all three of her top-gallant-sails. 
Thus additionally impelled, the lively crafl dashed ahead, 
and was soon in her allotted berth, or half a cable's-length 
astern of tbe Black Prince, as I aAerwards heard was the 
name of the commanding English ship, on this occasion. 
I may as well add here, that the French Commodore's ship 
was named La Desiree, and her consort Le Cerf. Mons. 
Menneval was senior officer of the French, and Sir Hotbam 
Ward of the English. I never knew the name of the other 
French captain ; or, if I did, I have forgotten it. 

My object had been, in bearing up, to get as far as possi* 
Me from the Speedy, in order that she might not recognise 
us, and especially that she might not read the name on our 
stem. But this ronning off so much to leeward, was not 
precisely the berth that one would wish to occupy, when a 
sea-fight is going on directly to windward, and within half 
gun-shot. No sooner was my Lord Harry Dermond in 
motion again, therefore, than we hauled tbe Dawn up with 
her head to the westward, with a view to get as soon as 
ifjossible ooX of tbe probable range of the fire. It was true, 
the combatants might vary their manesuvres, so as to ren- 
ddi all parts of the periphery of a certain circle around 
them, anything but agreeable ; but the chances were greatly 
k^ fkvoiir of tbe battle's b^inning, with one party to wind- 
ward of the other. 

Our ship behaved well on this occasion, getting out of 
the way with sufficient rapidity. While this was in the 
course of execution, I had an opportunity to look afler the 
corvette and the lugger. The last was still leading, having 
managed, by means of abort tacks, ^ work u^ c<c»N^iiflmc> 
5* 
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Uy to wbdward of the two French frigates. Here she had 
made f last tack to the eastward, intendiog to run for the 
coast. The sloop*of-war was still in her wake, and was 
following on her heels, at a rapid rate. 



CHAPTER III. 

** Yoa and I haye 
known, sir." 

'*At8ea,Ithuik." 

«*We have, air." 

•* You have done well by water." 

"And yoa by land." 

Antont and Clbqpatei. 

The reader will understand that I ofier to his view a 
shiiling panorama. As soon as the Dawn had got about a 
mile and a half from the English frigates, a distance that 
was a little increased by the advance of the last towards 
their enemies, we again backed our top-sails, for I had an 
ungovernable desire to be a spectator of what ws to follow. 
This feeling was common to all four of us, it oeing next to 
impossible to get either Neb, or Diogenes, to pull a rope, for 
gazing at the frigates. As for steering, it would have been 
out of the question, I really believe, as no one among us 
could keep his eyes long enough from the combatants to 
look afler our own ship. 

Some persons may think it was foolish not to make the 
most of our time in endeavouring to get as far as possible 
from the Speedy. Perhaps it was ; but, two miles distant, 
there was really less to apprehend than might at first appear. 
It was not probable the English would abandon the French 
vessels as long as they could stick by them, or, until they 
were captured ; and I was not so completely ignorant of 
my trade as to imagine that vessels like those* of la Grande 
Nation, which were in sight, were to be taken without doing' 
their adversaries a good deal of harm. Then, the prizes 
ihemaehea would require looking a(ler% and there were 
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many other chances of our now going scot-free, while 
there was really very small ground of danger. But, put- 
ting aside all these considerations, curiosity and interest 
were so active in us all, as to render it almost morally im- 
possible we should quit the place until the battle was de- 
cided. I am not absolutely certain the Dawn would have 
moved, had we been disposed to make her. With these 
brief explanations, then, we will turn our attention exclu- 
sively to the frigates. 

I By the time we had got the Dawn just where we wished 
her to be, the combatants were drawing quite near to each 
other. The Speedy had carried sail so long, as to be a lit- 
tle to windward of her consort's wake, though half a cable's- 
length astern of her. The French were in still closer or- 
der, and they would soon be far enough advanced to bring 
the leading ship on each side, under fire. I supposed the 
opposing vessels would pass about a cable's-length apart. 
All four were under their topsails^ jibs, and spankers, with 
the courses in the brails. The Black Prince and the Speedy 
had their top-gallant-sails clewed up, while la Desiree and 
le Cerf had theirs still sheeted home, with the yards on the 
caps. All four vessels had sent down royal-yards. This 
was fighting sail, and everything indicated that Monsieur 
Menneval intended to make a day of it. 

The first gun was fired, on this occasion, from the Desi- 
ree, the leading French ship. It was directed at the Black 
Prince, and the shot probably told, as Sir Hotham Ward im* 
mediately kept away, evideiitly with a desire to escape be- 
ing raked. The French did the same to keep square with 
their adversaries, and the four vessels now rad on parallel 
lines, though going different ways, and a short cable's-length 
asunder. La Desiree followed up her single gun with each 
division as it would bear, until her whole broadside was de- 
livered. The Black Prince stood it all without answering, 
though I could see that she was suflfering considerably, more 
especially alofl. At length Sir Hotham Ward was heard id 
the affair. He let fly his whole broadside, almost simulta- 
neously ; and a spiteful, threatening roar it was. The smoke 
now began to hide his ship, though la Desiree, by moving 
towards us, kept ahead of her own sulphurous canopy. 

The Speedy soon opened on the FteucVi d^xcccctsAcs^ftN 
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then, by the rour astern, I knew Le Cerf was at work ia 
the smoke. All four ships shivered their top-sails, to pass 
more slowly ; and there was a minute daring which, as it 
appeared to 'roe, all four actually stopped under the fiery 
cloud they had raised, in order to do each other all the harm 
they could. The Frenchmen, however, soon issued from 
behind the curtain, and the cessation in the firing announced 
that the ships had parted. I could not see much of tlie 
English, at first, on account of the smoke; but their antag- 
onists came out of the fray, short as it had been, with torn 
sails, crippled yards, and Le Cerf had her mizen top-mast 
actually hanging over to leeward. Just as I got a view of 
this calamity, I caught a glimpse of^the Black Prince, close- 
hauled, luffing up athwart the wake of her enemies, aad 
manifestly menacing to get the wind. The Speedy followed 
with the accuracy of clock-work, having rather closed wkb 
her leader, instead of falling farther behind. Presendy, the 
Black Prince tacked ; but,in so doing, down came her main* 
top>gallant-mast, bringing with it the yard and the sail, as 
a matter of course. This was a sign that Mr. Menneval 
had not been firing a salute. 

The French stood on, after this first rude essay with theii 
enemies, for several minutes, during which time we could 
see their people actively, but irregularly, employed, in clear- 
ing away the wrecks, stoppering rigging, and otherwise 
repairing damages. Le Cerf, in particular, was much 
troubled with the top-mast that was dangling ov^r her lee- 
Quarter ; and her people made desperate and tolerably welK 
directed efibrts to get rid of it. This they effected ; and 
about ten minutes afler the firing had ceased, the Fiench 
ships put their helms up, and went ofiT to the northward, 
dead before the wind, as if inviting their enemies. to cotoe 
on and fight it out fairly in that manner, if they felt dis* 
posed to pursue the affair any farther. 

It was time something of this sort was done, for the delay 
had brought all four of^^the vessels so far to'tte westward, 
as to leave them within a mile of the Dawn ; and I saw the 
necessity of again getting out of the way. We filled and 
stood off, as fast as possible. It was time something of the 
sort was done, in another sense, also. When M. Mmmeval 
bore up, his antagomsta wete e\Q«\Tk\E,€iiBt on his wi 
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quarter, and unless he meant to fight to' leeward, it was in- 
cumbent on him to get out of the way, in his turn. 

Sir Hotham Ward, however, was too skilful a seaman to 
neglect the advantage Mons. Menneval had given him. The 
instant the French kept away, be did the same ; but, instead 
of falling broad off before the wind, he luffed again in time, 
not having touched a brace, and crossed the wakes of his 
enemies, giving a most effective broadside into the cabin- 
windows of Le Cerfl To my surprise, La D^siree held on 
ber course, until the Speedy had r^^ted the dose. The 
English then wore short round, and were seemingly on the 
point of going over the same thing, when Mons. Menneval, 
finding this a losing game, hauled o^ firing as his guns 
bore, and Le Cerf did the same, with her head the other 
way, destroying everything like concert in their movements. 
The English closed, and, in a minute, all four of the ships 
were enveloped in a common cloud of white smoke« All 
we could now see, were the masts, from the trucks down, 
sometimes as k>w as the tops, but oflener not lower than 
the top-saiUyards. The reports of the guns were quite rapid 
for a quarter of an hour, afler ^which they became much 
less frequent, though a hundred pieces of ordnance were still 
at work behind that cloudy screen. . 

Several shot flew in our directbn; and two actually 
passed between our masts. Notwithstanding, so keen was 
the interest we continued to feel, that the top-sail was again 
backed, and there we lay, lookers-on, as indifferent to the 
risks we ran, as if we had been ashore. Minute passed 
after minute, until a considerable period had been consumed ; 
yet neither of the combatants became fairly visible to us. 
Occasionally a part of a hull pushed itself out of the smoke, 
or the wind blew the latter aside ; but at no time was the 
curtain sufficiently drawn, to enable us to tell to which na- 
tion the vessel thus seen belonged. The masts had disap* 
peared,— not one remaining above the smoke, which had 
greatly enlarged its circle, however. 

In this manner passed an hour. It was one of the most 
intensely interesting of my whole life ; and to me it seemed 
a day, so eager was I to ascertain some result. I had been 
several times in action, as the reader knows ; but, then, the 
mloutas flew ; whereas, now, this combat aij^^t^ icn^A^ 
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cMit t& an intermiDabte length. I hay« said, an hoar iHam 
passed before we could even guess at the probaible iesBh» 
At the end of that time, the filing entirely ceased^ It bad 
'lieea growing slacker and slacker finr the last half-hour, hvik 
it now stopped altogether. The smoke which appeared to 
be packed on the ocean,, began to rise and disperse ; aac^ 
little by little, the veil rose from before that scene of strife. ■ 

The tessel first seen by us was oar old acquaintance, tbo 
Speedy. All three of her top-masts were gone ; the fore, 
jnst betow the cress-trees; and the two others near ^ 
liowet* caps. Her main-yard had Idst one yard-arm, and her 
lower rigging and sides were covered with wreck. She hs4 
her fore^sail, mizen, and fbfe^stay-sail, and spanker seft, 
which was nearly all the oanvasa she could show. 

Our eyes had barely time \» examine the Speedy, ere tte 
dark hull of Le Cerf made its appearance. This ship had 
been very roughly treated, — ^nothing standing on board her, 
twenty feet from the deck, but her fore^mast : and the head 
of that wa» gone, nearly down to the toph The sea all arouod 
her was covered with wreck ; and no less than three of fae# ' 
boats were out, jucking up men who were adrift on the spars. 
She lay about a eable's-lefligth fronv ^Ke Speedy, and ap* 
peared to be desirous of being stiH llkrther off, as she had n6 
sooner got her boats up, than she dropped her ibre-sail, uid 
stood' off dead before it« 

It was in watching the movements of Le Cerf, that we 
first got a glimpse^f La Desiree. This ship re-appeared 
almost in a line with her consort; and, like her, steeriag 
off before the wind. Their common object seemed to be; 
to get within close supporting diistance of each other, and to 
increase the space Setween them and their eneimes. Both 
these vessels had the tri-colored Mg flying at the sCumpe of 
their masts. As respects the lastj however. La Desiree was 
a little better off than her consort — having her fbre-masl 
and main-mast standing entire ; — though her mizen-masi 
was gone, close to the deck. What was a very bad aflto 
for her, her fore-yard had been shot aw^ in the s^nga, the 
two inner ends lying on th? forecastle, while the yard-arms 
ware loosely sustained by the lifts. This ship kept off under 
her main-sail and fore-stay-sail. 

TAe Black Prince waa ^e \a^ U> ^\ ^ax of the smoke. 



She Jaad every thing in ils ^oe, from her top-mast ero884iieea^ 
down. The three top-gallant-masts were gone, and the 
wi'ecks were already cleared ,* -biiU^ll the top-sail-yards were 
on the caps, and her dggit^t Spars and tops, were alive with 
Hien ,- as, indeed, were these of the Speedy. This was the 
secret of the cessation in the «Gtion ;— 4be two English fri« 
gates having turned tbeir ba^Mks up to secore their spars, 
while the Frenchmen, by Tunai^g off dead 'before the wind, 
were in positions not to bring a broadside gun to bear ; and 
the cabin-chasers of a frigate were seldom of much vise in 
that day, on account of the rake of the stern. It always 
appeared to me, that the Spaniards built the best ships in 
this respect, — the English and Amerioans, in particular^ 
seeming never to calculate the chances of running away« 
I do not say this, in Felerence to the Spanish ships» 
however, under any idea that the Spanish nation wants 
courage, — fi>r a falser ^notion cimnot exist, — but, merely to 
state their superiority m one point of naval archilectufe, at 
the very moment when, having built a fine ship, they did 
not know how to make use of her. 

The first ten minutes aAer the four conabatants were dear 
of the smoke, were actively employed in repairkig damages { 
on the part of the French confusedly, and I make no doubt 
clamorously ; on that of the EJiaglish with great readiness 
and a perfect understanding of their business. Notwith- 
standing this was the general character of the ejcertioms of 
the respective parties, there were exceptions toihe rule. On 
board le Cerf, for instance, I observed a gang of men at 
work clearing the ship from the wreck of the main-mast, 
who proceeded with a degree of coolness, vigour iMid me- 
thod, which showed what materials ivere thrown away ia 
that service, for want of a good system ; and chiefly, as I 
shall always think, because the officers did not understand 
the immense importance of preserving silence on board a 
crowded vessel. The native taciturnity of the English, in* 
creased by the social discipline of that well-ordered — per^ 
haps over-ordered-*-nation) has won them as many battles 
on the ocean, as the native loquacity of their enemies*^ 
increased possibly dicing the feign of les eitoyema by politif 
oal exaggeration — has lost. It is \wsky for us, that the 
:^miencaii;Character ineliaes tp aikaee and UMaia^\.^\3^.\^^^ 
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ID grave emergencies : we are noisy, garrulous, and sput- 
tering, only in our politics. 

Perceiving that the storm was likely to pass to leeward, 
we remained stationary a little time, to watch the closing 
scene. I was surprised at the manner in which the Black 
Prince held aloof after the Speedy had bore up and was run* 
Ding down in the track of her enemies, sheering first upoo 
one quarter of le Cerf, and then on the other, pouring io a 
close and evidently a destructive fire. At length Sir Ho- 
tham Ward bore up, and went off before the wind also, 
moving three feet to the Speedy's two, in consequence of 
being able to carry all three of her top«sails. It woald 
seem that Monsieur Menneval was not satisfied with the 
manner in which his consort was treated ; for, instead of 
waiting to be assailed in the same way, he put his helm to- 
port and came by the wind, delivering a broadside as his 
ship lufied, that soon explained the reason of the Black 
Prince's delay. That ship had been getting up preventers 
to save her masts, and something important must have been 
cut by this discharge from la Desiree, as her main-mast 
went immediately afler she received the fire, dragging down 
with it her mizen-top-mast. The English ship showed stuff, 
however, under circumstances so critical. Everything oil 
the fore-mast still drew, and she continued on, heading di- 
rect for her enemy, nor did she attempt to luff until within 
two hundred yards of her, when she came by the wTnd 
slowly and heavily ; a manoeuvre that was materially aided 
by the fore-top-mast's following the spars afl, just as her 
helm must have been put to-port. Le Cerf finding the 
battle was again to be stationary, also came by the wind, 
and then all four of the ships went at it again, as ardently 
as if the affair had just commenced. 

It would not be easy to relate all the incidents of this se- 
cond combat. For two hours the four ships lay within a 
cable's-length of each other, keeping up as animated a con* 
test as circumstances would allow. I was particular! j 
struck with the noble behaviour of the Black Prince, which 
ship was compelled to fire through the wreck of her masts; 
notwithstanding which, she manifestly got the best of the 
cannonading, as against her particular antagonist, la D^i- 
J#9. I cannot say thai eitViei oC \Va four vessels &iled df 
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her duty^ though, I thinly, as a whole. Sir Hot^iani Ward 
showed th^ ipost game ; probably from the fact thj^t he had 
the most need of it. Encumbered by sp much wreclf, of 
which it was impossible to get rid, while exposed to so heavy 
a fire, the Blfick Prince, ho\yever, ^as finally dropped by 
her adversary, la Desiree drawing gradually ahead, until 
neither of those two vessels could brin|; a gun to bear. The 
English now turned to, to clear away wreck again, while 
theTrenchman bent a new fore-course, and a new spanker; 
those that had been standing being reduced to rags. 

The Speedy and Cerf had not been idle the while. The 
French vessel played h;er part manfully, nor was there much 
fo choose betiyeen them, when the latter wore round, and 
followed her consort, exchanging a fire with the Black 
Prince in passing her. 

Had not the real superiority of the English ove^ the 
French on the ocean, now come in play, this combat would 
have been a drawn battle, though accompanied by the usual 
characteristics of such struggles, at the close of the l^st 
and the beginning of the present century; or the latter 
considering an escape a sort of victory. But both parties 
were reduced to the necessity of repairing damages, and thi&^ 
was the work to prove true nautical skill. Any man may 
load and fire a gun, but it needs a trained seaman to meet 
the professional emergencies of warfare. A clodhopper 
might knock a mast out of a vessel, but ^ sailor must re- 
place it. From the beginning of this afl^air, all of us in the 
Dawn had been struck with the order, regularity and des- 
patch with which the Black Prince and Speedy had made 
and shortened sail, and the quickness and resource with 
whiph they had done all that seamanship required in secu- 
ring wounded spars and torn sails ; while, there had been 
no end to Marble's sneers and comments on the bungling 
confusion of the French. This diflference now becamji 
doubly apparent, when there was no smoke nor any can- 
nonading to divert the attention of the respective crews. In 
half an hour the Black Prince was clear of the wreck, and 
she had bent several new sails, while the difficulties on 
board her antagonist appeared just then to be at their 
height. This same difference existed between the twoothei^ 
vessels, though, on the whole, le Cerf got out of her di^tt^sa. 
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sooner and more skilfully than her consort. As to the 
Speedy, I must do my old acquaintance, Lord Harry Der- 
mond, the justice to say, that he both fought his ship, and 
repaired his damages, in a highly seamanlike manner. I'll 
answer for it, the Hon. Lieut. Powlett had not much to do 
with either. He had much better been in his mother's 
drawing-room, that day, and permitted a more fitting man 
to fill his place. Sennit was then on his way to Barbadoes, 
however, nor do I believe your master of a press-gang ever 
does much before an enemy. 

Fully two hours passed, during which the combatants 
were busy in repairing damages. At the end of this time, 
La Desiree and le Cerf had drawn more than a mile to 
the eastward of the English ships ; the latter following theniy 
as soon as clear of their wrecks, but under diminished saiL 
The Black Prince had actually got up three spare top-mastl^ 
in the interval, and was now ready to set their sails. The 
Speedy was less active, or less skilful, though she, too, had 
not been idle. Then the English drove fast towards their 
enemies. Mons. Menneval bore up in good season, this, 
time, edging away, and opening the fire of both ships cmv 
his adversaries, when they were about half a mile distant^ 
The effect of this early movement was soon apparent, it be- 
ing a great mistake to reserve a ship's fire, as against an. 
enemy that approaches nearly bows on. M'Donough owed 
his victory in Plattsburg Bay, to having improved so favou^ 
able a chance ; and the French were beaten at the Nile^ 
because they did not ; though Nelson probably would have 
overcome them, under any circumstances ; the energy im- 
parted by one of his character, more than counterbalancing 
any little advantage in tactics. 

On the present occasion, we could see the fire of the 
French taking effect on the Black Prince's spars, as soon as 
they opened her batteries. As the mattter was subsequently 
ei^plained in the official account, that ship's lower masts 
were badly wounded before she sent up the new top-masts; 
and, receiving some further injuries, stick began to come 
down afler stick, until nothing was left of all her hamper, 
but three stumps of lower masts, the highest less than twenty 
feet above the deck. Sir Hotham Ward was now in the 
wont plight he had beeiv m V\v«X ^^^> \i\% %\i\^ being unable 
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to advance a foot, her drill excepted, until everything was 
cut away. To the landsman it may appear aismall job to 
cut ropes with eixes, and thus liberate a vessel from the en- 
cumbrance and danger of fall ingv spars ; but the seaman 
knows it is oflen a most delicate and laborious piece of duty^ 
The ocean is never quiet; and a vessel that isnot steadied 
by the pressure of her sails, frequently rolls in a way to 
render it no slight task even to maintain one's footing oa 
her decks ; frigates and ships of the line frequently proving 
more inconvenient than smaller vessels, under such circum- 
stances. 

There was one fortunate occurrence to the British, con- 
nected with this disaster. The French had been so thorough- 
ly bent on dismasting the Black Prince, that they paid little 
attention to the Speedy; that ship actually passing a short 
distance to windward of her consort, unnoticed and un- 
harmed. As the French were going to leeward the whole 
time, it enabled the Speedy to get out of the range of thei? 
guns, before she bore up. As soon as this was effected, she 
followed her enemies, under twice as much canvass as they 
carried themselves. Of course, in less than half an hour, 
she was enabled to close with le Cerf, coming up on one oC 
her quarters, and opening a heavy fire close aboard h^r^ 
AH this time, the Black Prince remained like a log upon 
Ihe water, trying to get clear of her wreck, the combat 
driving slowly away from her to leeward. Her men worked 
like ants, and we actually heard the cheers they raised, as 
the hull of their ship forged itself clear of the maze of masts, 
'yards, sails, and rigging, in which it had been so long en- 
veloped. This was no sooner done, than she let fall a sail 
from her sprit-sail-yard, one bent for the occasion, and a 
top-gallant-sail was set to a light spar that had been rigged 
against the stump of the main-mast ; the stick that rose 
highest from her deck. 

As the battle, like a gust in the heavens, was passing 
to leeward. Marble and I determined to fill, and follow thq 
combatants down, the course being precisely that we wished 
to steer. With a view, however, to keep out of the range 
of shot, we hauled the Dawn up to the eastward, first, in- 
tending to keep her away in the wake of the Black Prince. 
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Of course we were in no hurry, it now being in 6ur pdWif 
to go six feet to that ship's one. 

In executing our purpose, y^e passed clos^ to the wreck 
of the English frigate's spars. There they were rolliflg 
about on the troubled Water, and we actually saw the body 
of a man caught in -some of the rigging, as the sea occi^ 
idonally tossed it to the surfkce. The poor fellow had pirob^ 
libly gone over with the mast and been drowned before 
assistance could be rendered. With an enemy escaping, 
man-of-war's-jnen are not very particular about picking u^ 
the bodies of their dead. 

I did not venture to run the Dawn directly down ih the 
Englishman's wake, but we kept her off and on, rather, tak- 
ing good care not to go within a mile of her. All this tinie 
the Speedy was playing upon the CerPs iquarter. The lat- 
ter ship becoming too crippled to luff, while Mons. Meih 
heval was travelling off to leeward, unmolested, baviii^ 
obtained an advant^ in the way of speed, that he Wai 
unwilling to put in any jeopardy, by coming a^ain und^ 
fire. This officer did not want for spirit, but tile Frencli 
had got to be so accustomed to defeat, in their naval eii^ 
couhters with the English, that, like several other natioiij ' 
on the land, they had begun t6 Idok upon victory as hope^ 
less. The Cerf was very hobly fought. Notwithstanding 
the disadvantages under which she labbUried, that ship hm 
but Until th6 Black Prince had actually given her a ck)k 
broadside on her larboard quarter ; the Speedy being k^ 
the whole time on her starboard, with great skill, pourioj^ 
in a nearly unresisted fire. The Cerf struck only as sli^ 
found that the battle was to be two to one, and under so 
inany other disadvantages, in the bargain. 

This closed the affair, so far 6s the fighting was concerned. 
La D^siree standing on unmolested, though, as I afterwards . 
learned, she was picked^up next morning by a homeward- 
bound English two-decker, hauling down her colours ifrith- 
but any resistance. 

The reader may feel some curiosity to know how we felt 
on board the Dawn, during the five hours thdt elapsed te- 
tween the firing of the first and the last guns, on this occa- 
sion ,* what was said among us, and how we proceeded ad 
Boon as the victory was decided. TVi^ last he will learn, in 
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the regular course of the narrative ; as for the first, it is 
soon told. It was not easy to find four men who were 
more impartial, as between the combatants, than those in 
the Dawn. My early preferences had certainly been in 
favour of England, as was very generally the case among 
all the better-educated Americans of my period, at least as 
low down as the war of 1812. But going beyond the scene of 
internal political discussion, and substituting observation for 
the eulogies and sophisms of the newspapers, had wrought 
divers changes in my opinion. England was then no more to 
me than any other nation ; I was not of the French school of 
politics, however, and kept myself as much aloof from bne 
of these foreign schools of political logicians as from the 
other. I may be said to have been born a Federalist ; but 
this change of sentiment had prevented my ever giving a 
Federal vote since attaining my majority. 

Marble had entertained a strong dislike for England, ever 
since the Revolution. But, at the same time, he had inhe- 
rited the vulgar contempt of his class for Frenchmen ; and 
I must own that he had a fierce pleasure in seeing the com- 
batants destroy each other. Had we been near enough to 
witness the personal suffering inflicted by the terrible wounds 
of a naval combat, I make no doubt his feelings would have 
been different; but, as things were, he only saw French and 
English ships tearing each other to pieces. During the height 
of the affair, he observed to me : — ^** If this Monsieur Gal- 
lois, and his bloody lugger, could only be brought into the 
scrape. Miles, my mind would be contented, I should glory 
in seeing the corvette and the Polisson scratching out each 
other's eyes, like two 'fish- women, whose dictionaries have 
given out." 

Neb and Diogenes regarded the wliole thing very much 

as I suppose the Caesars used to look upon th^ arena, when 

the gladiators were the most blood-thirsty. The negroes 

would laugh, cry "golly !" or shake their heads with delight, 

when half-a-dozeri guns went off together; receiving the 

reports as a sort of evidence that crashing work was going 

on, on board the vessels. But I overheard a dialogue 

between these two children of Africa, that may best explain 

their feelings: 
4# 
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" Which you t'ink whip, Neb T" Diogenes asked, with il 
grin that showed every ivory tooth in his head. 

" I t'ink 'em hot' get it smartly," answered my fellow. 
«* You see how a Speedy make quick work, eh ?" 

" I wish 'em go a leetle nearer, Neb. — Some shot nebber 
hit, at all." 

" Dat always so, cook, in battle. Dere ! dat a smasher 
for John Bull f" 

"He won't want to press more men just now. Ehf 
Ncbl" 

" Now you see Johnny Crepaud catch it ! Woss ! Dat 
cracks 'e cabin winders !" 

" What dat to us, Neb ? 'Spose he eat one anoder, dovH 
hurt us!" 

Here the two spectators broke out into a loud fit c( 
laughter, clapping their hands, and swinging their bodies 
about, as if the whole thing were capital fun. Di<^ne^ 
was so much delighted when all the Black Prince's spajr| 
went, that he actually began to dance ; Neb regarding hk 
antics with a sort of good-natared sympathy. There ]^]M> 
question that man, at the bottom, has a good deal of tt^ 
wild beast in him, and that he can be brought to look ^]^^^ 
any spectacle, however fierce and sanguinary, as a s6u|0l 
of interest and entertainment. If a criminal is to be ex(» 
cuted, we always find thousands, of both sexes and all age& 
assembling to witne^ a feUow-creature's agony ; and, thouga 
these curious personages oden have sentimental qualms 
during the revolting spectacle itself, they never turn away 
their eyes, until satisfied with all that there is to be seen of 
the terrible, or the revolting. 

A word must be added concerning an acquaintance — 
Monsieur Gallois. Just as the Black Prince's masts went, 
I saw him, a long way to windward, stretching in towards 
the coast, and carrying sail as hard as his lugger would 
bear. The corvette was still close at his heels; and Marble 
soon afler drew my attention towards him, to observe the 
smoke that was rising above the sk)op-of-war. The distance 
was so great, and the guns so light, that we heard no 
reports ; but the smoke continued to rise untUr both vessels 
went out of sight, in the south-western board. I subsequently 
karoed that the lugger escaped^ after all. She was very 
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hard pressed, and iVodid Mve been captured, h)ftd nbl the 
English ship btirried away her main-top-gallant-mast, iti her 
eagemesis to get ibngside. To that accident, alone, did 
M.X^^alloiis owe hid escape. I trust h6 and M. le Gros had 
a happy meetin;^. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** llii^ fiea WkxM d&iiii, and we discdvefed 
Two eiidpB ftoni fkr makiB^ amain to uk^ 
Of Corinth that, of Epidaurus thift^: 
But on they came, — O, let me say no more ! 
Gather the sequel by Uiat went before." 

CoMJEPY OF Error. 

It wa6 high time for the Dawn to be doing. Of all the 
iships to leeward, the Speedy, the vessel we had most irea- 
ison to apprehend, was in the best condition to do us harm. 
It was true that, jqst then, we might outsail her, but a itian- 
of-war's crew would soon restore the balance of power, if 
it did not make it preponderate against us. I called to my 
mate, and we went ail to consult. 

" It ^i\[ not do for us to remain any longer here, Mbses,^' 
I began ; ** the English are masters of the day, and thia 
Speedy's officers having recognised Us, beyond all doubt, 
she will be on our heels the moment she can." 

" I rather think. Miles, her travelling, for some hours to 
come, is over. There she is, however, and she has our 
crew on board her, and it would be a good thing to get some 
of them) if possible. If a body had a boat, now, I might 
go down with a flag of truce, and see what tarms could be 
made." 

I laughed at this conceit, telling Marble he would be wise 
to remain where he was. I would give the Speedy four 
hours to get herself in tolerable sailing trim again, suppos- 
ing her bent on pursuit. If in no immediate hurry, it 
might occupy her four-and-twenty hours. 

" I think she may be disposed to follow the other French 
frigiitse, which ilB clfearly making her way towardis Breat " t 
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added, '* in which case we have nothing to fear. By Greorgel 
there goes a gun, and here comes a shot in our direction^ 
you can see it, Moses, skipping along the water, almost iii 
a line between us and the frigate. — Ay, here it comes !" 

All this was literally true. The Speedy lay with her 
bows towards us, and she had suddenly fired the shot to 
which I alluded, and which now came bounding from wave 
to wave, until it struck precisely in a line with the ship, 
about a hundred yards distant. 

" Halloo 1"^ cried Marble, who had levelled his glass to- 
wards the frigates, — ^* There's the deuce to pay down there, 
Miles— one boat pulling this-a-way, for life or death, and 
another a'ter it. The shot was intended for the leading 
boat, and not for us." 

This brought my glass down, too. Sure enough, there 
was a small boat pulling straight for us, and of course di- 
rectly to windward of the frigate ; the men in it exerting 
every nerve. There were seven seamen in this boat ; six 
at the oars, and one steering. The truth flashed on me in 
a moment. These were some of our own people, headed 
by the second-mate, who had availed themselves of the cir- 
cumstance of one of the Speedy's boats being in the water, 
without a crew, to run away with it in the confusion of the 
moment. The Black Prince had taken possession of the 
prize, as we had previously noted, and that with a single 
boat, and the cutter in pursuit appeared to me to be coming 
from the Frenchman. I immediately acquainted Marble 
with mv views of the matter, and he seized on the idea 
eagerly, as one probable and natural. 

•* Them's our fellows. Miles !" he exclaimed ; " we must 
fill, and meet 'em half-way !" 

It was certainly in our power to lessen the distance the 
fugitives had to run, by standing down to meet the leading 
boat. This could not be done, however, without going 
within reach of the English guns ; the late experiment show- 
ing unanswerably, that we lay just without the drop of 
their shot, as it was. I never saw men in a greater excite- 
ment, than that which now came over us all in the Dawn. 
Fill, we did immediately; that, at least, could do no harm; 
^hereas it might do much good. I never supposed for a 
moment the English were sending boats afler US| since, with 



th^ wind that was blowing, it would have been easy for the 
Dawn to leave them miles behind her, in the first hour. 
Each instant rendered my first conjecture the liost likely 
to be true. There could be no mistaking the exertions of 
the crews of the two boats ,• the pursuers seemingly doing 
their best, as well as the pursued. The frigate could no 
longer fire, however, the boats being already in a line, and 
there being equal danger to both from her shot. 

The readfer will understand that lai^e ships seldom en- 
gage, when the ocean will permit it^ without dropping one 
or more of tteir boats into the water ; and that warm actions^ 
at sea rarely occur, irithout most of the boats being, morci 
or less, injured. It often happens that a frigate can muster 
only one or two boats that will swim, after a combat ; and 
frequently only the one she had taken the precaution to 
lower into the water, previously to engaging. It was owing 
to some such cifcumstance that only one boat followed the 
fugitives in the present instance. The race must tiecessarily 
be short ; and it would have been useless to send a second 
boat in pursuit, could one be found, after the idrst two or 
three all-important minutes were lost. 

The Da^n showed her ensign, as a sign we saw our poo^ 
JTellows struggling to regain us, and then we filled our main^^ 
top-sai|, squaring away and standing dowti directly for thd 
fugitives, tiedvens! how that rhain-yard Went roimd^ 
though there were but three men at the braces. Bach of ud 
hauled and worked like a gi^nt. There wfeis every inddce- 
ment of feeling, interest and security to do so. With out 
present force, the ship could scarcely be sisiid to be s^fe ; 
whereas, the seven additioiiat hand^, and they our own pdo^ 
pie, who were straining every neire to join tis, Would iit 
once ehable us to carry the ship direct to Haiiiburg. 

Our old craft behaved beautifully. Neb was at the wheel, 
the cook on the forecastlie, While Marble and I got ropeb 
cleared aWay to throW to the runaways, as soon as they 
should be near enough to receive them. Down we drove 
towards the boat, and it was time we did, for the cutter in 
pursuit, which pulled ten oars, and was full manned, was 
gaining fast on the fugitives. As we afterwards learned, in 
the eagerness of startmg, our men had shipped the crest of 
a sea, and they Were noW labouring under the great disad- 
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vantage of carrying more than a barrel of water, which was 
washing about in the bottom of their cutter, rendering her 
both heavy and unsteady. 

So intense was the interest we all felt in the result of this 
struggle, that our feelings during the battle could not be 
compared to it. I could see Marble move his body, as a 
sitter in a boat is apt to do, at each jerk of the oars, under 
the notion it helps the party along. Diogenes actually called 
out, and this a dozen times at least, to encourage the men 
to pull for their lives, though they were not yet within a 
mile of us. The constant rising and setting of the boats pre- 
vented my making very minute observations with the glass ; 
but I distinguished the face of my second-mate, who was 
sitting afl, and I could see he was steering with one hand 
and bailing with the other. We now waved our hats, in 
hopes of being seen, but got no answering signal, the dis- 
tance being still too great. 

At that moment I cared nothing for the guns of the Eng- 
lish ship, though we were running directly for them. The 
boat — the boat, was our object! For that we steered as 
unerringly as the motion of the rolling water would allowj 
It blew a good working breeze ; and, what was of the last 
importance to us, it blew steadily. I fancied the ship did 
not move, notwithstanding, though the rate at which wo 
drew nearer to the boat ought to have told us better. But, 
anxiety had taken the place of reason, and we were all dis- 
posed to see things as we felt, rather than as we truly found 
them. 

Ther6 was abundant reason for uneasiness ; the cutter 
astern certainly going through the water four feet, to the 
other's three. Manned with her regular crew, with every- 
thing in order, and with men accustomed to pull together, 
the largest boat, and rowing ten oars to the six of my mate's, 
I make no doubt that the cutter of the Black Prince would 
have beaten materially in an ordinary race, more especially 
in the rough water over which this contest occurred. But, 
nearly a tenth full of water, the boat of the fugitives had a 
greatly lessened chance of escape. 

Of course, we then knew no more than we could see ; 
and we were not slow to perceive how fast the pursuers 
were gaining on the pursued, I really began to Irepble for 
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the result ; and this so much the more, as the larger cutter 
was near ent)ugh, by this time, to permit me to discover, by 
means of the glass, the ends of several muskets, rising out 
of her stern-sheets. Could she get near enough for her 
officers to use these weapons, the chance of our people 
was gone, — since it was not to be even hoped they had any 
arms. 

The end approached. The Dawn had got good way on 
her — Marble and Diogenes having dragged down the main- 
top-gallant sheets, and hoisted the sail. The water foamed 
under our bows ; and the boat was soon so near, it became 
indispensable to haul our wind. This we did with the ship's 
head to the westward, without touching a brace, though we 
luffed sufficiently to throw the wind out of all the square 
sails. The last was done to deaden the vessel's way, in 
order that the fugitives might reach her. 

The struggle became frightful for its intenseness ! Our 
men were so near, we could recognise them without the aid 
of a glass ; with it, I could read the glowing anxiety that 
was in my second-mate's countenance. Each instant, 
the pursuers closed, until they were actually much nearer, 
to the pursued than the latter were to the Dawn. For the 
first time, now, I suspected the truth, by the heavy move- 
ment of the flying cutter, and the water that the second- 
mate was constantly bailing out of her, using his hat. Mar- 
ble brought up the muskets left by the privateersmen, and 
began to renew their primings. . He wished to fire at once 
on the pursuing boat — she being within range of a bullet ; 
but this I knew would not be legal. I promised to use them 
should the English attempt to board the ship, but did not 
dare to anticipate that movement. 

Nearer and nearer came the boats, the chasing gaining 
always on the chased ; and now, the Black Prince and the 
Speedy each threw a shot quite over us. We were about a 
mile from the three frigates — rather increasing than lessen- 
ing that distance, however, as they drifted to leeward, while 
we were slightly luffing, with our yards a little braced up, 
the leeches lifting. Neb steered the ship, as one would have 
guided a pilot-boat. He had an eye for the boats, as well 
as for the sails — knew all that was wanted, and all that 
was to be done. I never saw him touch a wheel with so 
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delicate a hand, or one that better did its duty. The DawnV 
way was so much deadened a$ to give the fugitives evie^y 
opportunity to close, while she was steadily coming \ff 
^breast of their course, in readiness to meet them. 

At this instant, the officer in the Black Prince's cutt^ 
fired into that of the Speedy ; and one of our men suddenly 
dropped his oar. He was hit. I thought the poor fellows 
arm was broken, for I could see him lay a hand on the iii> 
jured part, like a man who suffered pain. He instantljf 
changed places with the second-mate, who, however, seiz^ 
his oar, and began to use it, with great power. Three monB. 
muskets were fired, seemingly without doing any huxu^ 
But the leading boat lost by this delay, while its pursu^ 
held steadily on. Our own people were within a hundrfil, 
and fifly yards of us — the English less than twenty behup 
them. Why the latter did not now fire, I do not actua||r 
know ; but I suppose it to be, because their muskets w^ 
all discharged, and the race was now too sharp to 
their officer to re-load. Possibly he did not wish to 
life unnecessarily, the chances fast turning to his side. 

I called out to Marble to stand by with a rope. The s^ 
was slowly drawing ahead, and there was no time to be Ic^ 
I then shouted to my second-mate to be of good heart, aiid 
he answered with a cheer. The English hurrahed, and i^ 
sent back the cry from the ship. 

" Stand by in the boat, for the rope !" I cried — " ^eavfi 
Moses — Heave !" 

Marble hove from the mizen chains, the rope was caught, 
and a motion of my hand told Neb to keep the ship a$ 
until everything drew. This was done, and the rattling of 
the clew-garnet blocks announced that Diogenes was haul- 
ing down the main-tack with the strength of a giant. The 
sail opened, and Moses and I hauled in the sheet, until the 
ship felt the enormous additional presjsure of this broad 
breadth of canvass. At this instant there was a cheer from 
the boat. Leaping upon the taffrail, I saw the men erecj^ 
waving their hats, and looking toward the pursuing cutter, 
then within a hundred feet of them, vainly attempting to 
come up with a boat that was now dragging nearly bow« 
under, and feeling all the strength of our tow. The officer 
cheered his men to renewed exertion, and he began to loa^ 
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a musket. At this moment the tow-line slipped from thd 
thwart of the hoat, and we shot away, as it seemed to me, 
a hundred feet, on the send of the very next sea. There 
was not time for the Americans- to get seated at their oars 
again, before the other cutter grappled. All that had been 
gained was lost, and, afler so near and close a chance of 
recovering the most valuable portion of my crew, was 1 
again lefl on the ocean with the old four to manage the 
Dawn ! 

The English lieutenant knew his business too well, to 
abandon the ship while there was a chance of recovering 
her. The wind lulled a little, and he thought the hope of 
success worth an effort. Merely taking all the oars out of the 
Speedy's cutter, he dashed on in our wake. At first he 
gained, nor was I unwilling he should, fori wished to speak 
him. The main and fore-sheets were eased off, and Neb 
was told to keep the top-sails lifting. Thus favoured, he 
soor\ got within fifly yards of us, straining every nerve to 
get nearer. The officer pointed a musket at me, and or- 
dered me to heave-to. I jumped off the taffrail, and, with 
my body covered to the shoulders, pointed one of the French 
muskets at him, and warned him to keep off. 

" What have you done with the prize-crew put on board 
you from the Speedy, the other day?" cf^lled out the lieu- 
tenant.. 

*' Sent them adrifl," I answered. " We 've had enough 
of prize-crews in this ship, and want no more." 

" Heave-to, sir, on the pain of being treated as a pirate, 
also." 

" Ay, ay — " shouted Marble, who could keep silent no 
longer — " first catch a pirate. Fire, if you are tired of your 
cruise. I wish them bloody Frenchmen had stopped all 
your grog !" 

This was neither dignified nor politic, and I ordered nriy 
mate to be silent. In a good-natured tone I inquired for the 
names of the late combatants, and the losses of the different 
ships, but this was too cool for our pursuer's humour, and I 
got no answer. He did not dare fire, however, finding we 
were armed, and, as I supposed, seeing there was no pros- 
pect of his getting easily on board us, even should he get 
alongside, he gave up the chase, TetUTi\\ti%\o \Vi^ t9bw^Nx«^ 
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boat. We again filled and trimmed everything, and went 
dashing through the water at the rate of seven knots. 

The frigates did not fire at us, after the guns already 
mentioned. Why, 1 cannot positively say ; but I thought, 
at the time, that they had too many other things to attend 
to, besides seeing the little chance there was of overtaking 
us, should they even happen to cripple a spar or two. 

Great was the disappointment on board the Dawn, at the 
result of the final incidents of this eventful day. Marble 
swore outright ; for no remonstrances of mine could cure 
him of indulging in this habit, especially when a little ex- 
cited. Diogenes grinned defiance, and fairly shook his fists 
at the boat ; while Neb laughed and Half-cried in a breath— 
the sure sign the fellow's feelings were keenly aroused. 

As for myself, I felt as much as any of the party, but 
preserved more self-command. I saw it was now necessary 
to quit that vicinity, and to take some definite steps for the 
preservation of my own ship and property. There was 
little to apprehend, however, from the frigates, unless indeed 
it should fail calm. In the latter case, they might board us 
with their boats, which an hour or two's work would proba« 
bly enable them to use again. But I had no intention of 
remaining in their neighbourhood, being desirous of profit- 
ing by the present wind. 

The sails were trimmed accordingly, and the ship was 
steered northwesterly, on a course that took us past the 
three vessels of war, giving them So wide a berth as to avoid 
all danger from their batteries. As soon as this was done, 
and the Dawn was travelling her road at a good rate, I beck- 
oned to Marble to come near the wheel, for I had talten the 
helmsman's duty on myself for an hour or two : in other 
words, I was doing that which, from my boyish experience 
on the Hudson, 1 had once fancied it was not only the duty, 
but the pleasure^ of every ship-master to do, viz : steering! 
Little did I understand, before practice taught me the lesson, 
that of all the work on board ship, which Jack is required 
to do, his trick at the wheel is that which he least covets, 
unless indeed it may be the ofl[ice of stowing the jib in heavy 
weather. 

*'• Well, Moses," I began, " this aflfair is over, and we 've 
the Atlantip before us a^xu^ vrilK all the ports of £urope to 
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select from, and a captain, one mate, the cook, and one man, 
to carry the ship where we please to take her." 

" Ay, ay — 't has been a bad job, this last. I was as sure 
of them lads, until the lieutenant fired his musket, as ever 
I was of a good land-fall with a fair wind. I can't describe 
to you. Miles, the natur^ of the disapp'intment I felt, when 
I saw 'em give up. I can best compare it to that which 
came over me, when I discovered I was nothing but a bloody 
hermit, aflef all my generalizing about being a governor 
and a lord high admiral of an island, all to myself, as it 
might be." 

'' It can't be helped, and we must take things as we find 
them. The question is, what is to be done with the ship 1 
Should we venture into the channel, yonder chaps will be 
after us with the news of a Yankee, on board of whom they 
put a prize-crew, being adrift without the men ; and there 
are fifty oruisers ready to pick us up. The news will spread 
all over the channel in a week, and our chances of getting 
through the Straits of Dover will be so small as not to be 
worth naming : nay, these fellows will soon repair damages, 
and mighty possibly overtake us themselves. The Speedy 
is only half-crippled." 

" I see — I see. You 've a trick with you, Miles, that 
makes a few words go a great way. I see, and I agree. 
But an idee has come to my mind, that you 're welcome to, 
and after turning it over, do what you please with it. In- 
stead of going to the eastward of Scilly, what say you to 
passing to the westward, and shaping our course for the 
Irish Channel 1 The news will not follow us that-a-way, for 
some time ; and we may meet with some American, or 
other, bound to Liverpool. Should the worst come to the 
worst, we can pass through between Ireland and Scotland, 
and work our way round Cape Wrath, and go into our port 
of destination. It is a long road, I know, and a hard one 
in certain seasons of the year, but it may be travelled la 
midsummer, comfortably enough." 

" I like your notion well enough, Marble, and am ready 
to carry it out, as far as we are able. It must be a hard 
fortune, indeed, that will not throw us in the way of some 
fisherman, or coaster, who will be willing to let us have a 
hand or two, for double wages." 
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" Why, on that p'int, Miles, the difficulty is in the war, 
and the hot press that must now be going. The English 
will be shy in visiting the opposite coast ; and good men 
are hard to find, just now, I 'm thinking, floating about the 
coasts of England, unless they are under a pennant." 

" A hand,, or two, that can steer, will be an immense 
relief to us, Moses, even though unable to go alofl. Call 
Neb to the wheel, then, and we'll go look at -the chart, so as 
to lay our course." 

All was done, accordingly. In half an hour, the Dawn 
was steering for the western coast of England, with every- 
thing set we thought it prudent to carry. Two hours afler 
we began to move away from the spot where they lay, the 
frigates had sunk behind the curvature of the earth, and we 
lost sight of them altogether. The weather continued good, 
the breeze steady and fresh, and the Dawn did her duty 
admirably. We began to get accustomed to our situations, 
and found them less arduous than had been apprehended. 
The direction of the wind was so favourable, that it kept 
hope alive ; though we trebled our distance by going rouiid 
the British islands, instead of passing directly up chanoeL 
Twenty-four hours were necessary to carry us as far north 
as the Land's End, however ; and I determined to be then 
governed by circumstances. Should the wind shift, we 
always had the direct route before us ; and I had my doubte 
whether putting a bold face on the matter, running close m 
with the English shore, and appearing to be bound for Lon« 
don, were not the wisest course. There certainly was<the 
danger of the Speedy's telling our story, in which case there 
would be a sharp look-out for us; while there was the equal 
chance that she might speak nothing for a week. EighU 
and-forty hours ahead of her, I should not have feared 
much from her account of us. 

It is unnecessary to dwell minutely on the events of the 
next fow days. The weather continued good, the wind fair, 
and our progress was in proportion. We saw nothing until 
we got within two leagues of Scilly Light, when we were 
boarded by a pilot-boat out from those islands. This oc- 
curred at sun-rise, with the wind light at north-east, and one 
sail in sight to windward, that had the appearance of a brig- 
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of-war, though she was still hull down, and not heading 
for us. 

I saw that the smallness of our crew, and the course we 
were steering, struck these pilots, the moment they had time 
to ascertain the first fact. It was not usual, in that day, 
nor do I suppose it is now, for deep-laden Americans to pass 
so near Eugland, coming from the south-east and steering 
to the north-west. A remark to this effect fell from the 
mouth of the principal pilot, as soon as I told him I did not 
wish to go in to any of the neighbouring ports. 

'' I am short of hands, and am desirous of obtaining three 
or four good men," I said, " who shall be well paid for their 
services, and sent back, without cost, to the place whence 
they came." 

" Ay, I see you 've a small crew for so stout a crafl, mas^ 
ter," the pilot answered. " May I ask what has happened 
to bring you down so low ?" 

" Why, you know how it is among your cruisers, in war- 
time — an English frigate carried away all hands, with the 
exception of these you see." 

Now, this was true to the ear, at least, though I saw, 
plainly enough, that I was not believed. 

" It 's not often His Majesty's officers shave so close," 
the pilot answered, with a sort of sneer I did not like. 
" They commonly send in hands with a ship, when they 
find it necessary to take her own men." 

" Ay, I suppose the laws require this with English ves- 
set^s ; with Americans, they are less particular ; at all events, 
you see the whole of us, and I should be very glad to get 
a hand or two, if possible, out of your cutter." 

'* Where are you bound, master 'P— Before we ship, we 'd 
like to know the port we sail for." 

" Hamburg." 

*' Hamburg I Why, master, j^u 're not heading for Ham- 
burg, at all, which lies up t^ English^ not up the Irish 
channel." 

" I am well aware of all that. But I am afraid tp go in- 
to the English channel so short-handed. Those narrow 
waters give a man trouble, unless he has a full crew," 

' " The channel is a good place to find men, master. How-^ 
ever, none of us can go with you, and no words be neces- 
6* 
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•aiy. As you - ve no oceasion for a pilot, we must be off 
a'ter something else." 

The fellow now left me, without more words, and I saw 
there was no use in attempting to detain him. He had got 
a league from us, and we were jogging on our course, be- 
fore we discovered he was making signals to the brig, which 
had kept dead away, and had set studding-sails on both 
sides. As this was carrying much more sail than we could 
venture to show, I thought our chance of escape small in- 
deed. There was the whole day before us, with a light, 
and doubtless fast-sailing cruiser in chase of a heavily-load- 
ed merchantman. As a stern-chase is, proverbially, a long 
chase, however, I determined to do all we could to avoid 
the gentleman. Sail was made, accordingly, so far as w6 
dared, and the ship was steered a little off, as her best mode 
of sailing, in her present trim. We saw the brig speak the 
pilot-boat, and, from that moment, were certain her com^ 
mander had all the conjectures of the Spilly man added to 
his own. The effect was soon to be noted, for when the 
two separated, the cutter stood in for her own rocks, while 
the brig renewed her chase. 

That was an uneasy day. The man-of-war gained, but 
it was quite slowly. She might beat us by a knot in the 
hour, and, being ten miles astern, there was still the hope of 
its falling dark before she could close. The wind, too, was 
unsteady, and towards noon it grew so light, as to reduce 
both vessels to only two or three knots way. Of course, 
this greatly lessened the difference in our rate of sailing, 
and I had now strong hopes that night might come, bdbre 
our pursuers could close. 

Nor was I disappointed. The wind continued light until 
sun-set, when it came out a fine breeze at north-west, bring- 
ing us dead to windward of the brig, which was then dis- 
tant some six miles. We got the proper sail on the ship, 
as fast as we could, though the cruiser was dashing ahead 
under everything she could carry, long before we could 
get through with the necessary work. When we did get 
at it, notwithstanding, I found she had not much the advan- 
tage of us, and now began to entertain some hopes of shak- 
ing her off* in the course of the night. Marble was confi- 
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dent of it, and his confidence, on points of seamanship, 
wa& always entitled to respect. 

About ten, both vessels were on the starboard tack, stand- 
ing to the southward and' westward, or out towards the 
broad Atlantic, with the brig about a league under the 
, Dawn's lee, and a little forward of her beam. Thki was 
the most favourable position for us to be in, in order to effect 
our purpose, since the cruiser had already passed her near- 
est point to us, on that tack* The horizon to windward, 
and all along the margin of the sea at the northward, was 
covered with clouds, which threatened, by the way, a cap- 
full of wind. This dark back-ground would be likely to 
prevent our being seen ; and the instant the night shut in 
the outline of the brig's canvass, I ordered our hehn put 
down. 

It was lively business, tacking such a ship as the Dawn, 
under so much canvass, and in such a breeze, with four 
men I The helm was lashed hard down, and at it we went, 
like so many tigers. The afler-yards swung themselves, 
though the tnain-tack and sheet gave us a good deal of 
trouble. We braced everything aft, sharp up, before we 
left it, having first managed to get the fore-yard square. 
When this was done, we filled all forward, and dragged the 
yards and bow-lines to their places, with a will that seemed 
irresistible. 

There were no means of knowing whether the brig came 
round, about this time, or not. Agreeably to the rule of 
chasing, she should have tacked when directly abeam, un- 
less she fancied she could eat us out of the wind by stand- 
ing on. We knew she did not tack when directly abeam, 
but we could not see whether she bame round after us, or 
not. At all events, tack or not, she must still be near a 
league uncjer our lee, and we drove on, towards the English 
coast, until the day re-appeared, not a man of us all sleep- 
ing a wink that night. How anxiously we watched the 
ocean astern, and to leeward, as the returning light slowly 
raised the veil of obscurity from before us ! Nothing was 
in sight, even when the sun appeared, to bathe the entire 
ocean in a flood of glory. Not even a white speck in- 
shore ; and as for the brig, we never saw or heard more of 
her. Doubtless she stood on, on the old course^ hoi^in.% 
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gradually to close with us, or to draw so far ahead and to 
windward, as to make certain of her prey in the morning. 

According "to our reckoning, the ship was now heading 
well up towards the coast of Wales, which we might expect 
to make in the course of the next four-and-twenty hours, 
should the wind stand. I determined, therefore, to make 
the best of the matter, and to go directly up the Irish chan- 
nel, hoping to fall in with some boat from the north shore, 
that might not have as apt intellects on board it, as those of 
our Scilly pilot had proved to be. We stood on, consequent- 
ly, all that day ; and another sun set without our making 
the land. We saw several vessels at a distance, in tfao' 
afternoon ; but we were now in a part of the ocean where 
an American ship would be as little likely to be disturbed 
as in any I know. It was the regular track of vessels 
bound to Liverpool, — and these last were as little molested 
as the want of men would at all permit. Could we get past 
that port, we should then be in the way of picking up half 
a dozen Irishmen. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Och ! botheration — *T is a beautiful coost 
All made up of rocks and deep bays ; 
Ye may sail up and down, a marvellous host, 
And admire all its beautiful ways.'* 

I&isH Sotm, 

Little did we, or could we, anticipate all that lay before 
us. The wind held at north-west until the ship had got 
within twenty miles of the Welsh coast ; then, it came out 
light, again, at the southward. We were now so near Liv- 
erpool, that I expected, every hour, to make some American 
bound in. None was seen, notwithstanding, and we stood 
up channel, edging over towards the Irish coast at the same 
time, determined to work our way to the northward as well 
as we could. This sort of weather continued for two days 
and nights, during which we managed to get up as high as 
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Whitehaven, when the wind came dead ahead, blowing a 
stiff breeze. I foresaw from the comnfiencement of this new 
wind, that it would probably drive us down channel, and, 
out into the Atlantic once more, unless we could anchor. I 
thought I would attempt the last, somewhere under the Irish 
coast, in the hope of getting some assistance from among 
the children of St. Patrick. We all knew that Irish sailors, 
half the time, were not very well trained, but anything that 
could pull and haul would be invaluable to us, in heavy 
weather. We had now been more than a week, four of ua 
in all, working the ship, and, instead of being in the least 
. fagged, we had rather got settled into our places, as it might 
be, getting along without much trouble ; still, there were 
moments when a little extra force would be of great moment 
to us, and I could see by the angry look of the skies, that 
these moments were likely to increase in frequency and in 
the magnitude of their importance to us. 

The waters we were in were so narrow, that it was not 
long before we drew close in with the Irish coast. Here, to 
my great joy, we saw a large fishing-boat, well out in the 
offing, and under circumstances that rendered it easy for 
those in it to run close under our lee. We made a signal, 
therefore, and soon had the strangers lying-to, in the 
smooth water we made for them, with our own main-yard 
aback. It is scarcely necessary to say, that we had gradu- 
ally diminished our own canvass, as it became necessary, 
until the ship was under double-reefed top-sails, the fore- 
course, jib and spanker. We had Srought the top-sails 
down lower than was necessary, in order to anticipate the 
time when it might be indispensable. 

The first of the nnen who came on board us was named 
Terence O' something. His countenance was the droll 
medley of fun, shrewdness, and blundering, that is so oflen 
found in the Irish peasant, and which appears to be char- 
acteristic of entire races in the island. ^ 

*< A fine mamin', yer honour," he began, with a self-pos- 
session that nothing could disturb, though it was some time 
past noon, and the day was anything but such a one as a 
seaman likes. " A fine marnin', yer honour, and as fine a 
ship 1 Is it fish that yer honour will be asking fori" 
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" I will take some of your fish, my friend, and pay you 
well for them." 

" Long life to yees !" 

" I was about to say, I will pay you much better if yoa 
can show me any lee, -hereabouts, which has good holding- 
ground, where a ship might ride out the gale that is 
coming." 

" Shure yer honour ! — will I not ? Shure, there 's nivrer 
the lad on the coost, that knows betther what it is yer hon- 
our wants, or who 'II supply yees, with half the good will." 

** Of course you know the coast ; probably were bora 
hereabouts ?" , 

"Of coorse, is it? Whereabouts should Terence 0* 
something, be born, if it 's not hereabouts ? Is it know the 
coost, too? Ah, we're ould acquaintances." 

And where do you intend to take the ship, Terence?" 
It 's houlding ground, yer honour asked for?" 

"Certainly. — A bottom on which an anchor will not 
drag." 

" Och ! is it tJiat ? Well, all the bottom in this counthry 
is of that same natur'. None of it will drag, without pulling 
mighty hard. I'll swear to any part of it." 

" You surely would not think of anchoring a ship oat 
here, a league from the land, with nothing to break either 
wind or sea, and a gale commencing ?" 

" I anchor ! Divil the bit did I ever anchor a ship, or a 
brig, or even a cutther, I 've not got so high up as that, yer 
honour : but yon 's ould Michael Sweeny, now ; many 's 
the anchor he 's cast out, miles at a time, sayin' he 's been a 
sayman, and knows the says from top to bottom. It's 
Michael ye 'II want, and Michael ye shall have." 

Michael was spoken to, and he clambered up out of the 
boat, as well as he could ; the task not being very easy, 
since the fishermen with difficulty kept their dull, heavy 
boat out of our mizen chains. In the mean time, Marble 
and I found time to compare notes. We agreed that Mr. 
Terence McScale, or O' something, — for I forget the fellow's 
surname, — would probably turn out a more useful man in 
hauling in mackerel and John Dorys, than in helping us to 
take care of the Dawn. Nor did Michael, at the first glance, 
promise anything much better. He was very old,— eighty, 
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I should think, — and appeared to have nullified all the hrains 
he ever had, by the constant' use of whiskey ; the scent of 
which accompanied him with a sort of parasitical odour, as 
that of tannin attends the leather-dresser^ He was not 
drunk just then, however, but seemed cool and collected. I 
explained my wishes to this man ; and was glad to find he 
liad a tolerable notion of nautical terms, and that he would 
not be likely to get us into difficulty, like Terence, through 
any ignorance on this score. 

'* Is it anchor ye would, yer honour?" answered Michael, 
when I had concluded. " Sure, that 's aisy enough, and the 
saison is good for that same; for the wind is getting up like 
a giant. As for the guineas yer honour mintions, it 's of no 
avail atween fri'nds.- I '11 take 'em, to obleege ye, if yer 
honour so wills : but the ship should be anchored if there 
niver was a grain of goold in the wur-r-r-ld. Would ye 
like a berth pratty well out, or would yer honour choose to 
go in among the rocks, and lie like a babby in its cradhle?" 

" I should prefer a safe roadstead, to venturing too far in, 
without a professed pilot. By the look of the land in-shore, 
I should think it would be easy to find a lee against this 
wind, provided we can get good holding-ground. That is 
the difficulty I most apprehend." 

" Trust ould Ireland for that, yer honour ; yes, put faith 
in us, for that same. Ye 've only to fill your top-sail, 
and stand in ; ould Michael and ould Ireland together, will 
take care of yees." 

I confess I greatly disliked the aspect of things in-shore, 
with such a pilot ; but the aspect of things outside was still 
worse. Short-handed as we were, it would be impossible to 
keep the ship in the channel, should the gale come on as 
heavily as it threatened ; and a single experiment satisfied 
me, the four men in the boat would be of very little use in 
working her : for I never saw persons who knew anything 
of the water, more awkward than they turned out to be on 
our decks. Michael knew something, it is true ; but he was 
too old to turn his knowledge to much practical account, for 
when I sent him to the wheel. Neb had to remain there to 
assist him in steering. There was no choice, therefore, and 
I determined to stand close in, when, should no suitable 
berth ofiTer, it would always be ia ouc i^^«t V^^^x^^<> 
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shore* The fishing-boat was dropped astern, accordingly; 
the men were all kept in the ship, and we stood in nearer to 
the coast : the Dawn bending to the blasts, under the sail 
we carried, in a way to render it difficult to stand erect on 
her decks. 

The coast promised well as to formation, though there 
was much to apprehend on the subject of the bottom. 
Among rocks an anchor is a ticklish thing to confide in, and 
I fear^ it might be a difficult matter to find a proper hot* 
tom, as far out as I deemed it prudent to remain. But Mi- 
chael, and Terence, and Pat, and Murphy, or whateTer 
were the names of our protesting confident friends, insisted 
that < ould Ireland' would never fail us. Marble and I stood 
on the forecastle, watching the formation of the coast, and 
making our comments, as the ship drove through the short 
seas, buried to her figure-head. At length, we thought a 
headland that was discernible a little under our lee-bow, 
looked promising, and Michael was called from the wheel 
and questioned concerning it. The fellow affirmed he knew 
the place well, and that the holding-ground on each side of 
it was excellent, consenting at once to a proposition of nune 
to bring up under its lee. We edged ofiT, therefore, for this 
point, making the necessary preparations for bringing up. 

I was too busy in getting in canvas to note the progress 
of the ship for the next twenty minutes. It took all four of 
us to stow the jib, leaving Michael at the wheel the while. 
And a tremendous job it was, though (I say it in humility) 
four better men never lay out on a spar, than those who set 
about the task on this occasion. We got it in, however, but, 
I need scarcely, tell the seaman, it was not " stowed in the 
skin." Marble insisted on leading the party, and never be- 
fore had I seen the old fellow work as he did on that day. 
He had a faculty of incorporating his body and limbs with 
the wood and ropes, standing, as it might be, on air, work- 
ing and dragging with his arms and broad shoulders, in a 
way that appeared to give him just as much command of 
his entire strength, as another man would possess on the 
ground. 

At length we reduced the canvass to the fbre-top-mast 

stay-sail, and main-top-sail, the latter double-reefed. It was 

getting to be time that l\ie Wl «V>v\\i\xt db«i& reefed, (and 
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we carried four reefe in the Dawn), but we hoped the clo^ 
would hold out until we wanted to roll it up altogether. 
The puffs, however, began to come gale-&shion, and I fore* 
saw we should get it presently in a style that would require 
good looking to. 

The ship soon drove within the extremity of the head- 
land, the lead giving us forty fathoms of water. J had pre- 
viously asked Michael what water we might expect, but thid 
he frankly owned he could not tell. He was certain that 
ships sometimes anchored there, but what water they fouod 
was more than he knew. He was no conjuror, and guess- 
ing might be dangerous, so he chose to say nothing about 
it. It was nervous work for a ship-master to carry his ves- 
sel on a coast, under such pilotage as this. I certainly 
would have wore round as it was, were it not for the fact 
that there was a clear sea to leeward, and that it would 
always be as easy to run out into the open water, as the 
wind was at that moment. 

Marble and I now began to question our fisherman as to 
the precise point where he intended to fetch up. Michael 
was bothered, and it was plain enough his knowledge wad 
of the most general character. As for the particulars of 
his calling, he treated them with the coolest Indifierence. 
He had b^n much at sea in his younger days, it is true ; but 
it was in ships of war, where the ropes were put into hi* 
hands by captains of the mast, and where his superiors did 
all the thinking. He could tell whether ships did or did not 
anchor near a particular spot, but he knew no reason for 
the one, or for the other. In a word, he had just that sort 
of knowledge of seamanship as one gets of the world by 
living in a province, where we all learn the leading princi- 
ples of humanity, and trust to magazines and works of 
fiction for the finesse of life. • 

The lead proved a better guide than Michael, and seeing 
some breakers in-shore of us, I gave the order to clew up 
the main-top-sail, and to luff to the wind, before the ship 
should lose her way. Our Irishmen pulled and hauled well 
enough, as soon as they were directed what to do ; which 
enabled Marble and myself each to stand by a stopper. We 
had previously got the two bowers a-cock-bill, (the cables 
were bent as soon as we made the law^V^ ^"cA "CL^^^^^co^v^^t^^ 

VoL.IL — 6 
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mained but to let run. Neb was at the wheel, with orders 
to spring to the cables as soon as he heard them running 
out, and everything was in readiness. I shouted the order 
to '* let run," and down both our anchors went, at the same 
instant, in twenty-two fathoms' water. The ship took cable 
at a fearful rate ; but Marble and Diogenes being at one 
bower, and Neb and I at the other, we succeeded in snub- 
bing her, with something like twenty fathoms within the 
hawse-holes. There was a minute, when I thought the old 
hark would get away from us; and when, by desperate 
efforts, we did succeed in checking the mass, it seemed as 
if she would shake the windlass out of her. No time was 
lost in stoppering the cables, and in rolling up the main- 
top-sail. 

Michael and his companions now came to wish us good 
luck, get the guineas, and to take their leave. The sea was 
already so rough that the only mode that remained of getting 
into their boat was by dropping from the end of the spanker 
boom. I endeavoured to persuade two or three of these 
fellows to stick by the ship, but in vain. They were all 
^married, and they had a certain protection against impress- 
Xnent in their present manner of life ; whereas, should they 
be found at large, some man-of-war would probably pick 
them up ; and Michael's tales of the past had not given them 
any great zest for the sort of life he described. 

When these Irish fishermen lefl us, and ran in-shore, we 
were thrown again altogether on our own resources. I had 
explained to Michael our want of hands, however, attributing 
it to accidents and impressments, and he thought he could 
persuade four or five young fellows to come off, as soon as 
the gale abated, on condition we would take them to Ame- 
rica, after discharging at Hamburg. These were to be mere 
peasants, it is true, for seamen were scarce in that part of 
the world ; but they would be better than nothing. Half a 
.dozen athletic young Irishmen would relieve us seamen 
from a vast deal of the heavy, lugging work of the ship, 
and leave us strength and spirits to do that which unavoid- 
ably fell to our share. With the understanding that he was 
to receive, himself, a guinea a-hcad for each sound man 
thus brought us, we parted from old Michael, who probably 
baa never piloted a ship ^mce, a^\ ^Vtovv^l^ ^us^ect he ha4 
never done before. 
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^CHAPTER VI. 

" The power of God is everywhere, 
Pervades all space and time : 
The power of God can still the air, 
And rules in every clime ; — 
Then bow the heart, and bend the knee. 
And worship o'er both land and sea." 

Duo. 

I NEVER knew precisely the point on the coast of Ireland, 
where we anchored. It was somewhere between Slrang- 
ford and Dundrum Bay ; though the name of the head-land 
which gave us a sort of protection, I did not learn. In this 
part of the island, the coast trends north and south, gene- 
rally ; though at the place where we anchored, its direction 
was nearly from north-north-east to south -south- west, — 
which, in the early part of the gale, was as close as might 
be the course in which the wind blew. At the moment we 
brought up, the wind had hauled a little further to the north- 
ward, giving us a better lee ; but, to my great regret, Michael 
had scarcely left us, when it shifted to due- north-east, 
making a fair rake of the channel. This left us very little 
of a lee — the point ahead of us being no great matter, and 
we barely within it. I consulted such maps as I had, and 
came to the conclusion that we were off the county Down, 
a part of the kingdom that was at least civilized, and where 
we should be apt to receive good treatment, in the event of 
being wrecked. Our fishermen told us that they belonged 
to a Bally-something ; but what the something was I have 
forgotten, if I ever understood them. " Told us," I say out 
of complaisance, but " tould " would be the better word, as 
. all they uttered savoured so much of the brogue, that it was 
not always easy to get at their meaning. 

It was past noon when the Dawn anchored ; and the 
wind got more to the eastward, about half an hour after- 
wards. It was out of the question to think of getting under 
way again, with so strong a wind, and with our feeble crew. 
Had it been perfectly smooth water, and had there been 
neither tide, nor air, it would have taken us half a da.^^^ 
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least, to get out two bowers. It was folly, therefore, to 
think of it, situated as we were. It only remained, to ride 
out the gale in the best manner we could. 

Nothing occurred, for several hours, except that the gale 
increased sensibly in violence. Like an active disease, it 
was fast coming to a crisis. Towards sunset, however, a 
little incident took place, that gave me great uneasiness of 
itself, though I had forebodings of evil from the commence- 
ment of that tempest. Two sail appeared in sight, to wind- 
ward, being quite near us, close in with the Irish coast, 
before either was observed on board the Dawn. The lead- 
ing vessel of the two was a man-of-war cutter, running 
nearly before it, under a close-reefed square-sail,-— canvass 
so low that it might easily be confounded with the foam of 
the sea, at a little distance. She rounded the head-land} 
and was edging away from the coast, apparently for sea- 
room, when she took a sudden sheer in our direction. As 
if curious 'to ascertain what could have taken so large a 
square-rigged vessel as the Dawn, into her present berth« 
this cutter actiially ran athwart our hawse, passing inside 
of us, ^ a distance of some fifty yards. We were exam- 
ined ; but no attempt was made to speak us. I felt no un* 
easiness at the proximity of these two cruisers, for I knew 
a boat could not live, — our ship fairly pitching her martia- 
gale into the water at her anchors. 

The frigate followed the cutter, though she passed us out* 
side, even nearer than her consort. I got my first accurate 
notion of the weight of the gale, by seeing this large ship 
drive past us, under a reefed fore-sail, and a close-reefed 
main-top-sail, running nearly dead before it. As she came 
down, she took a sheer, like a vessel scudding in the open 
ocean ; and, at one moment, I feared she would plunge 
directly into us, though she minded her helm in time to 
clear everything. A dozen officers on board her were look- 
ing at us, from her gangway, her quarter-deck guns, and 
J'igging- AH were compelled to hold on with firm grasps ; 
and wonder seemed painted in every countenance. I could 
see their features for half a minute only, or even a less 
time; but I could discern this expression in each face. 
Some looked up at our spars, as if to ascertain whether all 
were right ; while others looked back at the head-land they 
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bad just rounded, like those who examined the roi^dstead. 
Most shook their heads, as remarks passed from one to the 
other. The captain, as I took him to be, spoke us. " What 
are you doing here?" came to me through a trumpet, plainly 
enough ; but answering was out of the question. Before I 
could even get a trumpet to my mouth, the frigate had gone 
foaming by, and was already beyond the reach of the 
voice. Heads appeared over her taffrail for some time, and 
we fancied these man-of-war's men regarded us as the in- 
structed are apt to regard the. ignorant, whom they fancy to 
be in danger. Marble sneered a little at the curiosity be* 
trayed by these two crafts ; but, as for myself, it caused 
great uneasiness. I fancied they acted like those who were 
acquainted with the coast, manifesting surprise at seeing a 
stranger anchored in the berth we occupied. 

I slept little that night. Marble kept me company most 
of the time, but Neb and Diogenes were as tranquil as if 
sleeping on good French mattresses — made of hair, not 
down — within the walls of a citadel. Little disturbed these 
negroes, who followed our fortunes with the implicit reliance 
that habit and education had bred in them, as it might be, 
in and in. In this particular, they were literally dyed in 
the wool, to use one of the shop expressions so common 
among us. 

There was a little relaxation in the force of the gale in 
the middle. pf the night; but, with the return of day, came 
the winds howling down upon us, in a way that announced 
a more than common storm. All hands of us were now 
up, and paying every* attention to the vessel. My greatest 
concern had been lest some of the sails should get adrift, 
for they had been furled by few and fatigued men. This 
did not happen, however, our gaskets and lashings doing all 
of their duty. We got our breakfasts, therefore, in the or- 
dinary way, and Marble and myself went and stood on the 
forecastle, to watch the signs of the times, like faithful 
guardians, who were anxious to get as near as possible to 
the danger. 

It was wonderful how the ship pitched ! Frequently her 

Aurora was completely submerged, and tons of water would 

come in upon the forecastle, washing entirely aft at the next 

send, so that our only means of keeping above water was 

6* 
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to stand on the windlass-bitts, or to get upon the heart of ibi 
main-stay. Dry we were not, nor did we think of attempt- 
ing to be 80, but such expedients were necessary to enable 
us to remain stationary ; oilen to enable us to breathe. I 
no longer wondered at the manner in which the cutter and 
frigate had examined our position. It was quite clear the 
fishermen knew very little about finding a proper berth for 
a ship, and that we might pretty nearly as well have brought 
up in the middle of St. George's channel, could our ground* 
tackle reach the bottom, as to have brought up where we 
were. 

Just about nine o'clock, Marble and I had got near eaeih 
other on the fife-rail, and held a consultation on the subject 
of our prospects. Although we both clung to the same top- 
sail-sheet, we were obliged to hallow to make ourselviie 
heard, the howling of the wind through the rigging convert^ 
ing the hamper into a sort of tremendous £2olian Harp^ 
while the roar of the water kept up a species of bass a6» 
companiment to this music of the ocean. Marble was the 
one who had brought about this communication, and he wa^ 
the first to speak. ^ 

" I say. Miles," he called out, his mouth within three feel 
of my ear — ^^ she jumps about like a whale with a harpooD 
in it ! I 've been afraid she 'd jerk the stem out of her." 

" Not much fear of that, Moses — my great concern is 
that starboard bower-cable ; it has a good deal more straio 
on it than the larboard, and you can see how the straodi 
are stretched." 

" Ay, ay — 't is generalizing its strength, as one may say. 
S'pose we clap the helm a-port, and try the efiects of a 
sheer T 

" I 've thought of that ; as there is a strong tide going, it 
may possibly answer" — 

These words were scarcely out of my mouth, when three 
seas of enormous height came rolling down upon us, like 
three great roistering companions in a crowd of sullen 
men, the first of which raised the Dawn's bows so high m 
the air, as to cause us both to watch the result in breathless 
silence. The plunge into the trough was in a jbst propor- 
tion to the toss into the air; and I felt a surge, as if some- 
ibiDggave way under the violent strain that succeeded. The 
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torreot of water that came oo the forecastle prevented any- 
thing from being seen ; but again the bows rose, again they 
sunk, and then the ship seemed easier. * 

" We are all adrift, Miles !" Marble shouted, leaning for- 
ward to be heard. *< Both bowers have snapped like thread, 
and here we go, head-foremost, in for the land !" 

All this was true enough ! The cables had parted, and 
the ship's head was falling off fast from the gale, like the 
steed that has slipped his bridle, before he commences his 
furious and headlong career. I looked round for the ne- 
groes ,- but Neb was already at the wheel. That noble fel- 
low, true as steel, had perceived the accident as soon as any 
of us, and he sprang to the very part of the vessel where 
he was most needed. He had a seaman's faculties in per- 
^tion, though ratiocination was certainly not his forte. A 
motion of my hand ordered him to put the helm hard up, and 
the answering sign let me know that I was obeyed* We could 
do no more just then, but the result was awaited in awful 
expectation. 

The Dawn's bows fell off until the ship lay broadside to 
the gale, which made her reel until her lee lower yard-arms 
Dearly dipped. Then she overcame the cauldron of water 
that was boiling around her, and began to draw heavily 
ahead. Three seas swept athwart her decks, before she 
minded her helm in the least, carrying with them every- 
thing that was not most firmly lashed, or which had not 
animal life to direct its movements, away to leeward. They 
swept off the hen-coops, and ripped four or five water-casks 
from their lashings, even, as if the latter had been pack- 
thread. The cam boose-house went also, at the last of these 
terrific seas ; and nothing saved the camboose itself, but its 
great weight, added to the strength of its fastenings. In a 
word, little was left, that could very well go, but the launch, 
the gripes of which fortunately held on. 

By the time this desolation was completed, the ship began 
to fall off, and her movement through the water became 
very perceptible. At first, she dashed in toward the land, 
running, I make no doubt, quite half a mile obliquely in 
that direction, ere she got fairly before the wind ; a course 
which carried her nearly in a line with the coast* Marble 
and myself now got aft without much trouble, and put tbt 
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helm a little to starboard, with a view to edge off to the pass- v, 
age as far as possible. The wind blew so nearly dowa 
channel, that there would have been no immediate danger, 
had we an offing ; but the ship had not driven before the 
gale more than three or four hours, when we made land 
ahead ; the coast trending in this part of the island nearly < 
north and south. Marble suggested the prudence of taking 
time by the forelock, and of getting the main-top-sail on tb^ 
ship, to force her off the land, the coast in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin lying under our lee-bow. We had taken the pre». ^ i 
caution to close-reef everything before it was furled, andl ^^ 
went aloft myself to lower this sail. If I had formed a very ^» ^ 
respectful opinion of the power of the gale, while on deck, -^ j 
that opinion was materially heightened when I came to feel. . ] 
its gusts, on the main-top-sail-yard. It was not an easf^y i 
matter to hold on at all ; and to work, required great readir;:^ 
ness and strength. Nevertheless, I got the sail loose, aod^| 
then I went down and aided Marble and the cook to drag^ 
home the sheets. Home, they could not be dragged by 
notwithstanding we got up a luff; but we made the sail stanjj.^^ 
reasonably well. ^. :^ 

The ship immediately felt the efiect of even this rag.o^ 
canvass. She drove ahead at a prodigious rate, running, 
make no question, some eleven or twelve knots, under 
united power collected by her hamper and this one fragm^^ 
of a sail. Her drift was unavoidably great, and I thoug)^' 
the current sucked her in towards the land; but, on theH 
whole, she kept at about the same distance from the shores | 
foaming along it, much as we had seen the frigate do, the/, 
day before. At the rate we were going, twelve or fifteen 
hours would carry us down to the passage between Holy 
Head and Ireland, when we should get more sea-room, on 
account of the land's trending again to the westward. 

Long, long hours did Marble and I watch the progress 
of our ship that day and the succeeding night, each of us 
taking our tricks at the wheel, and doing seaman's duty, as 
well as that of mate and master. All this time, the vessel 
was dashing furiously out towards the Atlantic, which she 
reached ere the morning of the succeeding day. Just before 
the light returned we were whirled past a large ship that 
was Jjiflg-to, under a single storm-stay-sail, and which I 
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recognised as the frigate that had taken a look at Qs at our 
anchorage. The cutter was close at hand, and the fearful, 
manner in which these two strong-handed vessels pitched 
and lurched, gave me some idea of what must be our situa- 
tion, should we be compelled to luff to the wind. I supposed 
they had done so, in order to keep as long as possible, oq 
their cruising ground, near the chops of the Irish channel. 

A wild scene lay around us, at the return of light. The 
Atlantic resembled a chaos of waters, the portions of the 
rolling sheet that were not white with foam, looking green 
and angry. The clouds hid the sun, and the gale seemed 
to be fast coming to its height. At ten, we drove past aa 
American, with nothing standing but his foremast. Like 
us, he was running off, though we went three feet to his 
two. Half an hour later, we had the awful sight before our 
eyes of witnessing the sudden disappearance of an English 
Img. She was lying-to, directly on our course, and I was 
looking at her from the windlass, trying to form some 
opinion as to the expediency of our luffing-to, in order to 
hold our own. Of a sudden, this brig gave a plunge, and 
she went down like a porpoise diving. What caused this 
difitaster I never knew ; but, in five minutes we passed as 
near as polsible over the spot, and not a trace of her waa 
to be seeti. I could not discover so much as a handspike 
fioatiag, though I looked with intense anxiety, in the hope 
<>f picking up some fellow-creature clinging to a spar. A« 
for stopping to examine, one who did not understand tha 
language might as well hope to read the German charactee 
on a mile-stone, while flying past it in a rail-road car. 

At noon, precisely, away went our fbre-top-sail out of the 
gaskets. One fastening snapped afler another, until the 
whole sail was adrifl. The tugs that this large sheet of 
canvass gave upon the spars, as it shook in the wind, threat- 
ened to jerk the foremast out of the ship. They lasted about 
three minutes, when, afler a report almost as loud as that 
of a small piece of ordnance, the sail split in ribands. Ten 
minutes later, our main-top-sail went. This sail leA us as 
it might be bodily, and I actually thought that a gun of dis- 
tress was fired hear us, by some vessel that was unseen. 
The bolt-rope was lefl set ; the sheets, earings, and reef- 
points all holding on, the cloth tearing at a ava%]& "(^xi^^ 
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around the foar sides of the sail. The scene that followedf 
I scarcely know how to describe. The torn part of the 
main-top-sail flew forward, and caught in thp afler-part of i 
the fore-top, where it stood spread, as one might say, held ^ 
by the top, cat-harpins, rigging, and other obstacles. This' 
was the feather to break the camel's back. Bolt afler bolt 
of the fore-rigging drew or broke, each parting with a Ioik) 
report, and away went everything belonging to the foremast 
over the bows, from the deck up. The main-top-mast wa» 
dragged down by this fearful pull, and that brought the 
mizen-top-gallant-mast after it. The pitching of so modi 
hamper under the bows of the ship, while her afler-masto 
stood, threw the stern round, in spite of the manner in whicb ' 
Marble steered; and the ship broached-to. In doing thi% 
the sea made a fair breach over her, sweeping the deck of 
even the launch and camboose, and carrying all the le^^ 
bulwarks, in the waist, with them. Neb was in the lauiK^ , 
at the time, hunting for some article kept there ; and the lasl' ^ 
I saw of the poor fellow, he was standing erect in the bowfs 
of the boat, as the latter drove over the vessel's side, on tb| ^ 
summit of a wave, like a bubble floating in a furious cui^ 
rent. Diogenes, it seems, had that moment gone to i^ 
camboose, to look afler the plain dinner he was trying# 
boil, when probably seizing the iron as the most solid otjeef '| 
Dear him, he was cai'ried overboard with it, and never rS^.^ 
appeared. Marble was in a tolerably safe part of the vessel^ 
at the wheel, and he kept his feet, though the water roset 
above his waist ; as high, indeed, as his arms. As for nijv 
self, I was saved only by the main-rigging, into which I wai 
driven, and where I lodged. 

I could not but admire the coolness and conduct of Mar- 
ble even at that terrific moment! In the first place, he 
put the helm hard down, and lashed the wheel, the wisest 
thing that could be done by men in our situation. This be 
did by means of that nautical instinct, which enables a sea- 
man to act, in the direst emergencies, almost without reflec- 
tion, or, as one closes his eyes to avoid danger to the pupils. 
Then he gave one glance at the state of things in-board, 
running forward with the end of a rope to throw to Diogenes, 
should the cook rise near the ship. By the time he was 
satisfied the hope of dom^ oitv^lVivu^ in that way, was vain. 
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I was on deck, and we two stood facing each other, in the 
midst of the scene of desolation and ruin that was around 
us. Marble caught my hand with a look that spoke as 
plainly as words. It told me the joy he felt at seeing I was 
spared, his determination to stick by me to the last; yet, 
jjow low were his hopes of ultimate preservation !' It was 
such a look as any man would be glad to receive from & 
comrade in the heat of battle ; nevertheless, it was not a look 
that promised victory. 

The situation of the ship would now have been much bet- 
ter than it had been j' in many respects, were it not for the 
wreck. All the masts forward had gone over the lee bow, 
and would have lain in a sufficiently favourable situation 
for a strong crew to get rid of them ; but in our case we 
were compelled to let things take their course. It is true, 
we could cut away, and this we began to do pretty freely, 
but the lower-end of the fore-mast lay on the forecastle, 
where it was grinding everything near it to pieces, witlt 
the heaving and setting of the waves. All the bulwarks ill 
that part of the ship threatened soon to be beaten down, and 
I felt afraid the cathead would be torn violently out of the 
ship, leaving a bad leak. Leaks enough there were, as it 
was. The launch, camboose, water-casks, and spare spars, in 
driving overboard, having forced out timber-heads, and 
other supports, in a way to split the plank sheer, which let ia 
the water fast, every time the lee gunwale went under. I 
gave up my sugars and cofiees from the first, bringing my 
hopes down as low as the saving of the ship, the instant I 
saw the state of the upper works. 

Marble and I had not been educated in a school that is 
apt to despair. As for my mate, had he found himself on 
a plank in the middle of the Atlantic, I do believe he would 
have set about rigging a jury-mast, by splitting off a piece 
of the hull of his crafl and spreading his shirt by way of 
sail. I never knew a more in-and-in-bred seaman, who, 
when one resource failed, invariably set about the next best 
visible exp^ient. We were at a loss, however, whether to 
make an effort to get rid of the foremast, or not. With 
the exception of the damages it did on the forecastle, if was 
of use to us, keeping the ship's bow up to the wind, and 
making better weather for us, on deck. TVi^ ^^t«\£Aa&a^ 
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Standing, while those forward were gone, had the e^ct li 
press the stem of the vessel to leeward, while this suppSI 
in the water prevented her hows from falling off, and im 
rode much nearer to the wind, than b usual with a slill 
that is lying-to. It is true, the outer end of the fallen spd|, 
b^an to drive to leeward ; and, acting as a long leV^^ 
they were gradually working the broken end of the (b^ 
mast athwart the forecastle, ripping and tearing away ev( '" 
thing on the gunwale, and threatening the foot of the 
stay. This made it desirable to be rid of the wreck, wl 
on the other hand, there was the danger of the ship's I 
torn beating against the end of the mast, did the latter 
overboard. Under all these circumstances, however, 
determincfd to cut as much of the gear as possible, and 
tiie fallen spars work themselves clear of us, if they 
Our job was by no means easy. It was difficult to 
even, on the deck of the Dawn, in a time like that ; 
this difficulty was greatly increased forward, by having 
Kftle to hold on by. But work we did, and in a way tl 
cleared most of the rigging from the ship, in the cours^f 
the next half hour. We were encouraged by the a[ 
ances of the weather too, the gale having broken, and 
mising to abate. The ship grew a little easier, I tl 
and we moved about with more confidence of not 
washed away by the seas that came on board us. Ai 
time, we took some refreshments, eating the remains 
former meal, and cheered our hearts a little with a glasd 
two of good Sherry. Temperance may be very useful, 
so is a glass of good wine, when properly used. Then 
went at it, again, working with a will and with spirit. T!^ 
wreck aft wanted very little to carry it over the side, ai^ 
going aloft with an axe, I watched my opportunity, cut oid 
or two of the shrouds and stays, just as the ship lurchl^i 
heavily to leeward, and got rid of the whole in the sea, haiidt' 
somely, without further injury to the ship. This was n 
good deliverance, the manner in which the spars had thresh- 
ed about, having menaced our lives, before. We now at- 
tacked the wreck forward, for the last time, feeling certaJH 
we should get it adrift, could we sever the connection formed 
by one or two of the larger ropes. The lee-shrouds, in par* 
ticularf gave us trouble, *\l\je\\i^\mY3(ssWva Va ^t at them, 
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inboard, the fore channels being half the time under wat^, 
and the bulwarks in their wake being all gone. It was, in 
fact, impossible to stand there to work long enough to clear, 
or cut, all the lanyards. Marble was an adventurous fellow 
alofl, on all occasions ; and seeing good footing about the 
top, without saying a word to nie, he seized an axe, and 
literally ran out on the mast, where he began to cut the col- 
lars of the rigging at the mast-head. This was soon done; 
but the spars were no sooner clear, than, impelled by a 
wave that nearly drowned the mate, the end of the foremast 
slid off the forecastle into the sea, leaving the ship virtu- 
ally clear of the wreck, but my mate adrift on the last; I 
say virtually clear, for the lee fbre-top-sail-brace still re- 
mained fast to the ship, by some oversight in clearing away 
the smaller ropes. The effect of this restraint was to cause 
the whole body of the wreck to swing slowly round, until it 
rode by this rope, alone. 

Here was a new and a most serious state of things 1 I 
knew that my mate would do all that man could perform, 
situated as he was, but what man could swim against such 
a sea, even the short distance that interposed between the 
spars and the ship? The point of the wreck nearest the 
vesse?!, was the end of the top-sail-yard, to which the brace 
led, and this was raised from the water by the strain (the 
other end of the brace leading alofl), fathoms at a time, ren- 
dering it extremely difficult for Marble to reach the rope, by 
means of which I could now see, notwithstanding all the 
difficulties, he hoped to regain the vessel. The voice could 
be heard by one directly to leeward, the howling of the 
winds and the roar of the waters having materially lessened 
within the last few hours. I shouted to Marble, therefore, 
my intentions — 

" Stand by to get the brace as I ease it off, inboard ,** I 
cried ; " then you will be safe I" 

The mate understood me, giving a gesture of assent witl^ 
his arm. When both were ready, I eased off the rope sud- 
denly, and Marble, partly by crawling, and partly by float- 
ing and dragging himself by the hands, actually got to the 
yard-arm, which was immediately raised from the water, 
however, by the drift made by the spars, while he was 
achieving his object. 1 trembled as I saw thk ^l<^\x\.«^»xfiisdxw^ 

Vol. II. — 7 
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the water dripping from his clothes, thus elevated in the airv 
with the angry billows rolling beneath him, like lions leap^ 
ing upward to catch the adventurer in their grasp. Mar*' 
ble's hand was actually extended to reach the brace, when 
its block gave way with the strain. The eye of the stmp^ 
slipping from the yard, down went the spar into the waterj 
Next the trough of the sea hid everything from my sigfaty 
and I was lefl in the most painful doubt of the result, wbed 
I perceived the mate lashing himself to the top, as the pofi 
tion of the wreck that floated the most buoyantly. He hat 
managed to get in again, and coolly went to work to sectuoi 
himself in the best berth he could find, the instant he t&< 
gained the main mass of the wreck. As he rose on thef 
crest <^ a sea, the poor fellow made a gesture of adieu ta 
roe ; the leave-taking of the mariner ! -'^ 

In this manner did it please Divine Providence to separate 
us four, who had already gone through so much in codK 
pany! With what moody melancholy did I watch tha 
wreck, as it slowly drifted from the ship. I do longer 
thought of making further efforts to save the Dawn, and i 
can truly say, that scarce a thought in connection with my^ 
own life, crossed my mind. There I stood for quite an hou^; 
leaning against the foot of the mizen-mast, with folded arail 
and riveted eyes, regardless of the pitches, and lurches, ab^ 
rolling of the ship, with all my faculties and thoughts te^ ' 
ened on the form of Marble, expecting each time that te 
top rose to view to find it empty. He was too securely 
lashed, however, to strike adrift, though he was nearly half 
the time under water. It was impossible to do anything ti 
save him. No boat was left ; had there been one, it coald 
not have lived, nor could I have managed it alone. Span 
he had already, but what must become of him without food 
or water ? I threw two breakers of the last into the sea, 
and a box of bread, in a sort of idle hope they might drift 
down near the wreck, and help to prolong the sufferer's life. 
They were all tossed about in the cauldron of the ocean, 
and disappeared to leeward, I knew not whither. When 
Marble was no longer visible from deck, I went into the 
main-top and watched the mass of spars and rigging, sq 
long as any portion of it could be seen. Then I set it by 
compasSf in order to kno^ \l& V^axvck^.^ and an hour before 
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the sun went down, or as soon as the diminished power of 
the wind would permit, I showed an ensign alofl, as a signal 
that I bore my mate in mind. 

^' He knows I will not desert him as long as there is hope 
— so long as I have life !" I muttered to myself; and this 
thought was a relief to my mind, in that bitter moment. 
, Bitter moment, truly ! Time has scarcely lessened the 
keenness of the sensations I endured, as memory traces the 
feelings and incidents of that day. From the hour when I 
sailed from home, Lucy's image was seldom absent from my 
imagination, ten minutes at a time ; I thought of her, sleep- 
ing and waking; in all my troubles ; the interest of the sea* 
fight I had seen could not prevent this recurrence of my 
ideas to their polar star, their powerful magnet ; but I do 
not remember to have thought of Lucy, even, once after 
Marble was thus carried away from my side. Neb, too, 
with his patient servitude, his virtues, his faults, his daunt- 
less courage, his unbounded devotion to myself, had taken 
a strong hold on my heart, and his loss had greatly troubled 
one, since the time it occurred. But I remember to have 
thought much of Lucy, even after Neb was swept away, 
th6ugh her image became temporarily lost to my mind, 
during the first few hours I was thus separated from Marble. 
. . By the time the sun set, the wind had so far abated, and 
the sea had gone down so much, as to remoye all further 
apprehensions from the gale. The ship lay -to easily, and 
I had no occasion to give myself any trouble on her ac- 
count. Had there been light, I should now have put the 
helm up, and run to leeward, in the hope of finding the 
spars, and at least of keeping near Marble ; but, fearful of 
passing him in the darkness, I deferred that duty until the 
morning. All I could do was to watch the weather, in order 
to make this eflTort, before the wind should shift. 

What a night I passed ! As soon as it was dark, I sound- 
ed the pumps, and found six feet water in the hold. It was 
idle for one man to attempt clearing a vessel of the Dawn's 
size; and I gave myself no further thought in the matter. 
So much injury had been done the upper works of the ship, 
that I had a sort of conviction she must go down, unless 
fallen in with by some other craft. I cannot say apprehen- 
sion for my own fate troubled me any, or that I l\Naw.^^ ^^ 
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the ruin to my fortunes that was involved in the loss of the 
ship. My mind reverted constantly to my companions; 
could I have recovered them, I should have been happy, for 
a time, at least. 

I slept two or three hours, towards morning, overcome 
with fatigue. When I awoke, it was in consequence of re> 
ceiving the sun's rays in my face. Springing to my feet, 
I cast a confused and hurried glance around me. The wiocT 
was still at north-east, but it barely blew a good whole-sail 
breeze. The sea had gone down, to the regular roll of the 
ocean ; and a finer day never shone upon the Atlcmtic. I 
hurried eagerly on deck, and gazed on the ocean to leeward^ 
with longing eyes, to ascertain if anything could be seen of 
the wreck of our spars. Nothing was visible. From tfae 
main-top, T could command a pretty wide horizcHi ; but tlio 
ocean lay ,a bright, glittering blank, the crests of its bim 
waves excepted. I felt certain the Dawn was so weatberlj^ 
that the spars were to leeward; but the ship most havd 
forged miles ahead, during the Isist twelve hours ; and them 
was almost the equal certainty of her being a long distant 
to the southward of the floating hamper, her head faavUf 
lain in that direction since the time she broached*to. 1p 
get her off before the wind, then, was my first concern, afhv 
which I could endeavour to force her to the northward, nu^ 
ning the chance of falling in with the spars. Could I fiatl 
my mate, we might still die together, which would h«l9 
been a melancholy consolation just then. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Father of all ! In every age. 

In every clime, adored ; 
By saint, by savage, or by sage — 

Jehovah ! Jove ! or Lord ! 

POFE. 

Feeling the necessity of possessing all my strength, I 
ate a breakfast before I commenced work. It was with a 
heavy heart, and but little appetite, that I took this solitary 
meal ; but I felt that its efiects were good. When finished, 
I knelt on the deck, and prayed to God, fervently, asking 
his divine assistance in my extremity. Why should an old 
man, whose race is nearly run, hesitate to own, that in the 
pride of his youth and strength, he was made to feel how 
insufficient we all are for our wants ? Yes, I prayed ; and 
I hope in a fitting spirit, for I felt that this spiritual suste- 
nance did me even more good than the material of which I 
had just before partaken. When I rose from my knees, it 
was with a sense of hope, that I endeavoured to suppress a 
little, as both unreasonable and dangerous. Perhaps the 
spirit of my sainted sister was permitted to look down on 
me, in that awful strait, and to ofier up its own pure petitions 
in behalf of a brother she had so warmly loved. I began 
to feel myself less alone, and the work advanced the better 
from this mysterious sort of consciousness of the presence 
of the souls of those who had felt an interest in me, while 
in the body. 

My first measure was to lead the jib-stay, which had parted 
near the head of its own mast, to the head of the main- 
mast. This I did by bending on a piece of another rope. I 
then got up the halyards, and loosened and set the jib ; a 
job that consumed quite two hours. Of course, this sail did 
not set very well, but it was the only mode I had of getting 
forward canvass on the ship at all. As soon as the jib was 
set, in this imperfect manner, I put the helm up, and got the 
ship before the wind. I then hauled out the spanker, and 
gave it sheet. By these means, aided by the action of the 
breeze on the hull and spars, I succeeded in getting some- 
thing like three knots' way on the bYa.^ , Vlq^'^wv^^ ^^ ^\&&)^ 
7 ♦ 
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northerly, in which direction I felt sensible it was necessary 
to proceed in quest of the spars, I estimated the drift of 
the wreck at a knot an hour, including the good and mode- 
rate weather ; and, allowing for that of the ship itself, I 
supposed it must be, by that time, some twelve miles to lee- 
ward of me. These twelve miles I managed to run by 
noon, when I hauled up sufficiently to bring the wind abeam, 
heading northwardly. As the ship would now steer herself, 
that is as small as it was necessary for me to go, I collected 
some ibod, took a glass, and went up into the main*to|i, to 
dine, and to examine the ocean. 

The anxious, anxious hours I passed in that top I Noi 
an object of any sort appeared on the surface of the wide 
ocean. It seemed as if the birds and the fishes had abao*^ 
doned me to my loneliness. I watched and examined tfai» 
surrounding sea, until my hands were tired with holding ths 
glass, and my eyes became weary with their office. Foiw 
tunately, the breeze stood, though the sea went down faa^i 
giving me every opportunity I could desire of ejecting my 
object. The ship yawed about a good deal, it is true;^ bul^ 
(Ml the whole, she made a very tolerable course. I ooit!^ 
see by the water that she had a motion of about two knota» 
ibr most of the time; though, as the day advanced, the wind 
began to fall, and her rate of going diminished quite one 
half. 

At length, after passing hours aloft, I went below, to look 
after things there. On sounding the pumps, I found teo 
feet water in the hold ; though the upper works were now 
not at all submerged, and the motion of the vessel was very 
easy. That the Dawn was gradually sinking under me, was 
a fact too evident to be denied; and all the concerns of this 
life began to narrow into a circle of some four-and-twenly 
hours. That time the ship would probably float, — possibly 
a little longeir, should the weather continue moderate. The 
wind was decreasing still, and, thinking I might have a 
tranquil night, I determined to pass that time in preparing 
for the last great change. I had no will to make — ^little to 
leave, indeed, after my vessel was gone : for the debt due 
to John Wallingford would go far towards absorbing all my 
property. When his $40,0D0 were paid, under a forced 
Balcy tittiej indeed, would \» l\» t«Bwi\l%. 
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The state of things would have been somewhat difierent, 
under a fair sale, perhaps ; but a forced sale would proba- 
bly sweep away everything. It is true my creditor was my 
heir ; for, a legacy to Lucy and a few bequests to my slaves 
excepted, I had fairly bequeathed all I owned to my cousin. 
As for the blacks themselves, under the new policy of New 
York, they would soon be free ,• and I had no other interest 
in their fate than that of habit and affection. 

But why ^ak of property, in the situation in which I 
was placed? Had I owned the whole of Ulster county, my 
wishes, or any new will I might make, must die with me. 
The ocean would soon engulf the whole. Had I no desire 
to make an effort to save myself, or at least to prolong my 
existence, by means of a raft? — of boat, there was none in 
this ship. The English had the yawl, and the launch had 
been driven away. The spare spars were swept overboard, 
as well as all the water-casks that had been lashed on deck. 
I might have done something with the hatches^ and mizen- 
top-mast, possibly, could I have gotten the last into the 
water ; but the expedient was so desperate, it did not hold 
out any hopes to be encouraged. Even the handspikes had 
gone in the launch, and two of the buoys had been left with 
the anchors, on the Irish coast. Under all the circum- 
stances, it appeared to me, that it would be more manly and 
resigned, to meet my fate at once, than to attempt any such 
feeble projects to prolong existence for a few hours. I came 
to the resolution, therefore, to go down in my ship. 

What was there to make life particularly dear to me? — 
My home, my much-beloved Clawbonny, must go, at all 
events; and I will own that a feeling of bitter distrust 
crossed my mind, as I thought of these things, and that I 
began to fancy John Wallingford might have urged me to 
borrow his money, expressly to obtain a chance of seizing 
an estate that was so much prized by every Wallingford. 
I suppressed this feeling, however ; and in a clear voice I 
asked my cousin's pardon, the same as if he had been 
within hearing. Of Lucy, I had no longer any hope ; — 
Grace was already in heaven ; and the world contained few 
that cared for me. After Mr. Hardinge, Lucy always ex- 
cepted, I now loved Marble and Neb the most ; and these 
two were probaWy both dead, or doomed vV^&fe ^'^^^^ ^^^ 
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must all yield up our lives once; and, though my hoar 
came rather early, it should be met as a man meets evei^- 
thing, even to death itself. 

Some time before the sun set, I went alofl to take a last 
look at the ocean. I do not think any desire to prolong my 
existence carried me up the mast, but there was a lingering 
wish to look afler my mate. The ocean beamed gloriously 
that eventide, and I fancied that it was faintly reflecting the 
gracious countenance of its divine Creator, in a smile of 
beneficont love. I felt my heart soflen, as t gazed around 
me, and I fancied heavenly music was singing the praises^ 
of Grod, on the face of the great deep. Then I knelt in the 
top, and prayed. 

Rising, I looked at the oceap, as I supposed, for the last 
time. Not a sail was anywhere to be seen. I cannot, say 
that I felt disappointed ; — I did not expect relief from that 
quarter. My object was, to find my mate, that we migfaft 
die together. Slowly I raised the glass, and the horizoit 
was swept with deliberation. Nothing appeared. I had 
shut the glass, and was about to sling it, when my eyr 
caught the appearance of something floating on the surSioi 
of the ocean, within a mile of the ship, well to leeward, anf 
ahead. I had overlooked it, in consequence of rangii^ 
above it with the glass, in the desire to sweep the horizon. 
I could not be mistaken: it was the wreck. In a momenC 
the glass was levelled, and I assured myself of the fact' 
The top was plainly visible, floating quite high above tha 
surface, and portions of the yards and masts were occa- 
sionally seen, as the undulations of the ocean lefl them bars.' 
I saw an object, lying motionless across the top-rim, which 
I supposed to be Marble. He was either dead or asleep. 

What a revulsion of feeling came over me at this sight! 
A minute before, and I was completely isolated ; cut <^ 
from the rest of my species, and resigned to a fate that 
seemed to command my quitting this state of being, without 
further communion with mankind. Everything was changed. 
Here was the companion of so many former dangers, the 
man who had taught me my profession, one that I can truly 
say I loved, quite near me, and possibly dying for the want 
of thar aid which I might render I I was on deck in the 
twinkling of an eye ; tVie aYk«e\s ^«t^ ^Asni off^ and the 
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helm put up. Obedient to my wishes, the ship fell off, and 
I soon got a glimpse, from the spot where I stood, at the 
wheel, of the wreck a little clear of the weather cat-head. 
By this time, the wind was so light, and the ship had got to 
be so deep in the water, that the motion of the last was very" 
slow. Even with the helm up, it scarce equalled half-a 
knot ; I began to fear I should not be able to reach my goal, 
after all I 

There were, now, intervals of dead calm; then the air 
•would return in little puffs, urging the great mass heavily 
onward. I whistled, I prayed, I called aloud for wind ; in 
short, I adopted all the expedients known, from that of the 
most vulgar nautical superstition, up to profound petitions to 
the Father of Mercies, I presume all this brought no 
change, though the passage. of time did. About half an* 
hour before the sun dipped into the ocean, the ship was 
within a hundred yards of the wreck. This I could ascer- 
tain by stolen glances, for the direction I was now compelled 
to steer, placed the forward part of the ship between me 
and my object, and I did not dare quit the wheel to go for- 
ward, lest I shoulJ miss it altogether. I had prepared a 
grapnel, by placing a small kedge in the lee-waist, with a 
hawser bent, and, could I come within a few feet of the 
floating hamper, I felt confident of being able to hook into 
something. It appeared to me, now, as if the ship abso- 
lutely refused to move. Go ahead she did, notwithstanding, 
though it was only her own length in five or six minutes. 
My hasty glances told me that two more of these lengths 
would effect my purpose. I scarce breathed, lest the vessel- 
should not be steered with sufficient accuracy. It was strange 
to me that Marble did not hail, and, fancying him asleep, F 
shouted with all my energy, in order to arouse him. * What 
a joyful sound that will be in his ears,* I thought to myself, 
though to me, my own voice seemed unearthly and alarm- 
ing. No answer came. Then I felt a slight shock, as if 
the cut-water had hit something, and a low scraping sound 
against the copper announced that the ship had hit the 
wreck. Quitting the wheel, I sprang into the waist, raising 
the kedge in my arms. Then came the upper spars wheel- 
ing strongly round, under the pressure of the vessel's hot- 
torn against the extremity of the lower \x\asX. \ ^»:« xsrsj- 
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tkiDg but the great maze of hamper and wreck, and could 
scarcely breathe in the anxiety not to miss my aim. Theie 
was much reason to fear the whole mass would float off, 
leaving me no chance of throwing the kedge, for the smaller 
2hasts no longer inclined in, and I could, see that the ship 
and wreck were slowly separating. A low thump on the 
bottom, directly beneath me, drew my head over the side, 
and I found the fore-yard, as it might be, a cock-bill, with 
one end actually scraping along the ship's bottom. It was 
the only chance I had, or was likely to have, and I threw 
the kedge athwart it. Luckily, the hawser as it tautened, 
brought a fluke directly under the yard, within the Flemish 
horse, the brace-block, and all the other ropes that are fitted 
to a lower yard-arm. So slow was the motion of the shipj 
that my grapnel held, and the entire body of the wreck be- 
gan to yield to the pressure. I now jumped to the jrb-faal* 
yards and down-haul, getting that sail reduced ; then I hal& 
brailed the spanker ; this was done lest my hold on the yard 
should give way. 

I can say, that up to this instant, I had not even looked 
for Marble. So intense had been my app'rehensions of miss- 
ing the wreck, that I thought of nothing else, could see no- 
thing else. Satisfied, however, that my fast would holdi 
I ran forward to look down on the top, that the strain of ikb 
hawser had brought directly under the very bow, over whic^ 
it had fallen. It was empty I The object I had mistaken 
for Marble, dead or asleep, was a part of the bunt of the 
main-top-sail, that had been hauled down over the top-rinii 
and secured there, either to form a sort of shelter against 
the breaking seas, or a bed. Whatever may have been the 
intention of this nest, it no longer had an occupant. Marble 
had probably been washed away, in one of his adventurous 
eflbrts to make himself more secure or more comfortable. 

The disappointment that came over me, as I aiscertained 
this fact, was scarcely less painful than the anguish I had 
felt when I first saw my mate carried off into the ocean. 
There would have been a melancholy satisfaction in finding 
his body, that we might have gone to the bottom together, 
at least, and thus have slept in a common grave, in the 
depths of that ocean over which we had sailed so many 
tbousaads of leagues in com^txn'^, I went and threw my- 
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^]f on the deck, regardless of my own fate, and wept in 
very bitterness of heart. 1 had arranged a mattress on the 
quarter-deck, and it was on that I now threw myself. Fa* 
tigue overcame me, in the end, and I fell into a deep sleep» 
As my recollection left me, my last thought was that I 
should go down with the ship, as I lay there. So complete 
was the triumph of nature, that I did not eveif dream. I 
do not remember ever to have enjoyed more profound and 
refreshing slumbers ; slumbers that continued until return- 
ing light awoke me. To that night's rest I am probably 
indebted, under God, for having the means of relating these 
adventures. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the night had been 
tranquil ; otherwise, a seaman's ears would have given him 
the alarm. When I arose, I found the ocean glittering like 
a mirror, with no other motion than that which has so often 
been likened to the slumbering respiration of some huge 
animal. The wreck was thumping against the ship's bot- 
tom, announcing its presence, before I left the mattress. Of 
wind there was literally not a breath. Once in a while, the 
ship would seem to come up to breathe, as a heavy ground- 
swell rolled along her sides, and the wash of the element 
told the circumstance of such a visit ; else, all was as still 
as the ocean in its infancy. I knelt again, and prayed to 
that dread Being, with whom, it now appeared to me, I stood 
alone, in the centre of the universe. 

Down to the moment when I arose from my knees, the 
thought of making an effort to save myself, or to try to' 
prolong existence a few hours, by means of the wreck, did 
not occur to me. But, when I came to look about me, to 
note the tranquil condition of the ocean, and to heed the 
chances, small as they were, that offered, the love of life 
was renewed within me, and I seriously set about the mea- 
sures necessary to such an end. 

The first step was to sound the pumps, anew. The water 
bad not gained in the night as rapidly as it had gained 
throughout the preceding day. But it had gained ; there 
being three feet more of it than when I last sounded— the 
infallible evidence of the existence of a leak that no means 
of mine could stop. It was, then, hopeless to think of saving 
the ship. She had settled in the water, alreadY^ ^^^^^^ 
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bring the lower bolts of both fore and maia channels awaski. 
end I supposed she might float for four-and-twenty hourt 
longer, unless an injury that I had discovered under the lar- 
board cat-head, and which had been received from the wredc,' 
should sooner get under water. It appeared to me that ^a^ 
•butt had been started there: such a leak would certainly 
hasten th9^te of the vessel by some hours, should it come 
fairly into the account. 

Having made this calculation as to the time I had to da 
it in, I set seriously about the job of making provisions witk 
my rafl. In one or two particulars, I could not much im-r } 
prove the latter ; for, the yards lying underneath the masta^ 
It rendered the last as buoyant as was desirable in moderate 
weather. It struck me, however, that by getting the tof^, 
gallant and royal masts, with their yards, in, around the; 
top, I might rig a staging, with the aid of the hatches, thai 
would not only keep me entirely out of water, in mild we9^ 
ther, but which would contain all one man could consume, 
in the way of victuals and drink, for a month to come. To 
this object, then, I nei^t gave my attention. 

I had no great difficulty in getting the spars I have men 
tioned, loose, and in hauling them alongside of the top, 
was a job that required time, rather than strength ; for my; 
movements were greatly facilitated by the presence of tfai^ 
ftop-mast rigging, which remained in its place, almost as 
taut as when upright. The other rigging I cut, and havillg^ 
got out the fids of the two masts, one at a time, I pu^iedf 
the spars through their respective caps with a foot. Of 
course, I was obliged to get into the water to work; but I 
had thrown aside most of my clothes for the occasion, and 
the Weather being warm, I felt greatly refreshed with my 
bath. In two hours' time, I had my top-gallant- mast and 
yard well secured to the top-rira and the caps, having sawed 
them in pieces for the purpose. The fastenings were both 
«pikes and lashings, the carpenter's stores furnishing plenty 
of the former, as well as all sorts of tools. 

This part of the arrangement corhpleted, I ate a hearty 
breakfast, when I began to secure the hatches, as a sort of 
floor, on my primitive joists. This was not difficult, the 
batches being long, and the rings enabling me to lash them» 
00 well as to sj^ike them. Lon^ before the sun had reached 
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the meridian, I had a stout little platform, that was quite, 
eighteen inches above the water, and which was surrounded 
by a species of low ridge-ropes, so placed as to keep articles 
from readily tumbling off it. The next measure was to cut 
all the sails from the yards, and to cut loose all the rigging 
and iron that did not serve to keep the wreck together. The 
reader can easily imagine how much more buoy«Qcy I ob« 
tained by these expedients. The fore-sail alone weighed 
much more th^n I did myself, with all the stores I might 
have occasion to put on my platform. As for the fore-top- 
sail, there was little of it lefl, the canvass having mostly 
blown from the yard, before the mast went. 

My raft was completed by the time I felt the want of 
dinner ; and a very good raft it was. The platform "was 
about ten feet square, and it now floated quite two feet clear 
of the water. This was not much for a sea ; but, after the 
late violent gale, I had some reason to expect a continuation 
of comparatively good weather. I should not have been a 
true seaman not to have bethought me of a mast and a sail. 
I saved the fore-royal-mast, and the yard, with its canvass, 
{or such a purpose ; determining to rig them when I had 
nothing else to do. I then ate my dinner, which consisted 
of the remnants of the old cold meat and fowls I could find 
(imong the cabin eatables. 

. This meal taken, the duty that came next was to pro- 
vision my raft. It took but little time or labour. The cabin 
stores were quite accessible ; and a bag of pilot-bread, ano« 
ther of that peculiarly American invention, called crackers 
— some smoked beef, a case of liquors, and two breakers 
of water, formed my principal stock. To this I added a 
pot of butter, with some capital smoked herrings, and some 
anchovies. We lived well in the cabin of the Dawn, and 
there was no difticulty in making all the provision that six 
or eight men would have needed for a month. Perceiving 
that the raft, now it was relieved from the weight of the 
sails and rigging, was not much aftected by the stores, I 
began to look about me in quest of anything valuable I 
might wish to save. The preparations I had been making 
created a sort of confidence in their success ; a confidence 
(hope might be the better word) that was as natural, peri 
haps, as it was unreasonable. I examined the di£E^\B«Qt 
Vol. U. — 8 
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objects that ofiered, with a critical comparison of their valot 
and future usefulness, that would have been absurd, hadl( 
not afforded a melancholy proof of the tenacity of our 
desires in matters of this nature. It is certainly, a saA 
thing to abandon a ship, at sea, with all her appliances, and 
with a knowledge of the gold that she cost. The DawOi 
with her d&rgo, must have stood me in eighty thousand dol^ 
lars, or even more ; and here was I about to quit her, out oa 
the ocean, with an almost moral certainty that not a cent 
of the money could be, or would be, recovered from tbl 
insurers. These last only took risks against the accideoti J- 
of the ocean, fire included ; and there was a legal obligatioi 
on the insured to see that the vessel was properly found 9xA 
manned. It was my own opinion that no accident woukt 
have occurred to the ship, in the late gale, had the fall cn0 
been on board ; and that the ship was not sufficiently maDDoi 
was, in a legal sense, my own fault. I was bound to let lUi 
English carry her into port, arid to await judgment, — ll» 
Jaw supposing that justice would have been done in the pM^ 
mises^ The law might have been greatly mistaken in thil 
respect ; but potentates never acknowledge their bluodenk 
If I was wronged in the detention, the law presumed suitabi 
damages. It is true, I might be ruined by the delay, throo^ 
the debts lefl behind me; but the law, with all its puri^ 
cared nothing for that. Could I have shown a loss if 
means of a falling market, I might have obtained redreii( 
provided the court chose to award it, and provided the party 
did not appeal ; or, if he did, that the subsequent decision! 
supported the first ; and provided, — all the decrees being in 
my favour, — my Lord Harry Dermond could have paid i 
few thousands in damages: — a problem to be solved, ii 
itself. 

I always carried to sea with me a handsome chest, that I 
had bought in one of my earlier voyages, and which usually 
contained my money, clothes and other valuables. This 
chest I managed th get on deck, by the aid of a purchase, 
and over the ship's side, on the raft. It was much the most 
troublesome task I had undertaken. To this I added my 
writing-desk, a mattress, two or three counterpanes^ and a 
few other light articles, which it struck me might be of use 
'^butf which I could^caat \tvlo \Vvft sea. at any moment, should 
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il become necessary. When all this was done, I conceived 
that my useful preparations were closed. 

It was near night, and I felt sufficiently fatigued to lie 
down and sleep. The water had gained very slowly during 
the last few hours, but the ship was now swimming so low, 
that I thought it unsafe to remain in the vessel, while 
ausleep. 1 determined, therefore, to take my leave of her, 
and go on the rafl for that purpose. It struck me too, it 
might be unsafe to be too near the vessel when she went 
4k)wn, and I had barely time to get the spars a short dis- 
tance from the ship, before darkness would come. Still, I 
was unwilling to abandon the Dawn altogether, since the 
spars that stood on board her, would always be a more 
available signal to any passing vessel, than the low sail I 
could set^n the rafl. Should she float during the succeed- 
ing day, they would increase the chances of a rescue, and 
they offered an advantage not to he lightly thrown away. 

To force the spiars away from the ship was not an easy 
task of itself. There is an attraction in matter, that is 
fjcnoiyn to bring vessels nearer together in calms, and I had 
this principle of nature first to overcome ; then to neutralize 
'it, without the adequate means for doing either. Still I was 
very strong, and possessed all the resources of a seaman. 
The rafl, too, now its length was reduced, was much, more 
manageable than it had been originally, and in rummaging 
about the twixt-decks, I had found a set of oars belonging 
to the launch, which had been stowed in the steerage, and 
which of course were preserved. These I had taken to the 
rafl, to strengthen my staging, or deck, and two of them 
had been reserved for the very purpose to which they were 
now applied. 

Cutting away (he kedge, then, and casting off the other 
ropes I had used with which to breast-to the rafl, I began to 
shove off, just as the sun was dipping. So long as I could 
pull by the ship, I did very well, for I adopted the expedient 
of hauling astern, instead of pushing broad off, under the 
notion that I might get a better drifl, if quite from under the 
lee of the vessel, than if lying on her broadside. I say the 
* lee,' though there wasn't a breath of air, nor scarcely any 
motion of the water. I had a line fast to a stern-davit, and 
placing myself with my feet braced against the cheat J 
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overcame the vis inerti^B of the spars, aod, exerting all mj 
force, when it was once in motion, I succeeded in giving tte 
rafl an impetus that carried it completely past the ship, I 
confess I felt no personal apprehension frcmi the sucUosb 
supposing the ship to sink while the rafl was in absoliUe 
contact with it, but the agitation of the water might weakes 
its parts, or it might wash most of my stores away. Thii 
last consideration induced me, now, to go to work with the 
oars, and try to do all I could, by that mode of propellii^ 
my dull craft. I worked hard just one hour, by my watch | 
at the expiration of that time, the nearest end of the raft, or 
the lower part of the fbre^mast, was about a hundned yards 
from the Dawn's tafirail. This was a slow movement, aii4 
did not fail to satisfy me, that, if I were to be saved at all^ 
it would be by means of some passing vessel, and not by 
my own progress. 

Overcome by fatigue, I now lay down and slept. I took 
no precautions against the wind's rising iii the night ; firstly, 
because I thought it impossible from the tranquil aspects of 
the heavens and the ocean ; and secondly, because I felt n^ 
doubt that the wash of the water and the sound of the wkidt 
would arouse me, should it occur differently. As on the pit^*' 
vious night, I slept sweetly, and obtained renewed slrenglk 
for any future trials. As on the preceding morning, too^i 
was awaked by the warm rays of the rising sun falling oi 
my &ce. On first awaking, I did not know exactly wbem 
I was. A moment's reflection, however, sufficed to rectd 
the past to my mind, and I turned to examine my actcnl 
sitoation. 

I looked for the ship, towards the end of the mast, or ii 
the direction where I had last seen her ; but she was not 
visible. The rafl had swung round in th'b night, I thought, 
and I bent my eyes slowly round the entire circle of ths 
horizon, but no ship was to be seen. The Dawn had suidc 
in the night, and so quietly as to give no alarm ! I shudde^ 
ed, for I could not but imagine what would have been my 
fate, had I been aroused from the sleep of the living, only 
to experience the last agony as I pass^ away into the sleep 
of the dead. I cannot describe the sensation that came over 
me, as I gazed around, and fi>und myself on the broad 
^cean, floating on a UuAediecVLXVi^lHi^QnlY ten feet square. 
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add which was raised less than two feet above the surface 
of the waters. It was now that I felt the true frailty of my 
position, ^and comprehended all its dangers. Before, it had 
been shaded by the ship, as it might be, and I had found a 
species of protection in her presence. But, the whole truth 
How stood before me. Even a moderate breeze would raise 
a sea that could not fail to break over the staging, and which 
must sweep everything away. The spars had a specific 
lightness, it is true, and they would never sink ; or, if they 
did sink, it would only be at the end of ages, when saturated 
"with water and covered with barnacles ; but, on the other 
hand, they possessed none of the buoyancy of a vessel, and 
could not rise above the rolling waters, sufficiently to clear 
their breakers. 

These were not comfortable reflections ; they pressed on 
my mind even while engaged at my morning devotions. 
After performing, in the best manner I could, this never- 
ceasing duty, I ate a little, though I must admit it was with 
a small appetite. Then I made the best stowage I could of 
my effects, and rigged and stepped the mast, hoisting the 
sail, as a signal to any vessel that might appear. I expected 
wind ere long ; nor was I disappointed ; a moderate breeze 
springing up from the north-west, about nine o'clock. This 
air was an immense relief to me, in more ways than one* 
It cooled my person, which was suffering from the intense 
heat of a summer's sun beating directly on a boundless ex- 
panse of water, and it varied a scene that otherwise possess- 
ed an oppressively wearisome sameness. Unfortunately, 
this breeze met me in the bows ; for I had stepped my raast 
in the foremast, lashed it against the bottom of the top, 
which it will be remembered was now perpendicular, and 
stayed it to the mast-heads and dead-eyes of the top-mast 
rigging, all of which remained as when erect, though now 
floating on the water. I intended the fractured part of the 
foremast for my cut- water, and, of course, had to ware ship 
before I could gather any way. This single manoeuvre 
occupied a quarter of an hour, my braces, tacks, and sheets 
not working particularly well. At the end of that time, 
however, I got round, and laid my yard square. 
8* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** There was speech in their dumbness, language in their t^ 

Sesture; they looked, as they had heard of a world ransomed, or ene 
estroyed : A notable passion of wonder appeared in* them ; bat the 
wisest beholder, that knew no more but seeing, could not say, if the 
importance were joy, or sorrow; — ^but in the extremity of the one, 'A 
must needs be." Winter's Taue. 

As soon as the rafl got fairly before .the wind, and the 
breeze had freshened, I had an opportunity of ascertaining 
what it would do. The royal was a large one, and it stood 
well. I had brought a log-line and the slow -glass with me,, 
as well as my quadrant, slate, &c., and began to think of 
Iceeping a reckoning. I had supposed the ship to be, when 
it fell calm, about two hundred miles from the land, and I 
knew her to be in latitude 48,® 37". The log-line told me, 
the rafl moved through the water, all that forenoon, at the 
rate of about half a knot in the hour; and could I keep on 
for fifteen or sixteen days, in a straight course, I might yet .i 
hope to get ashore. I was not so weak, however, as to ex- * 
pect any such miracle to be wrought in my favour, .though, 
had I been in the trades, the thing might have occurred. 
By cutting adrift the two yards, or by getting them fore and 
aft, in a line with the water, my rate of sailing might be 
doubled; and I began seriously to think of ejecting Ma 
great change. Cut the yards adrift I did not like to do, their 
support in keeping me out of water being very important. 
By hauling on the lift, I did get them in a more oblique 
position, and in a measure thus lessened their resistance to 
the element. I thought that even this improvennent made a 
difference of half a kndt in my movement. Nevertheless, 
it was tedious work to be a whole hour in going less than a 
single mile, when two hundred remained to be travelled, 
and the risks of the ocean were thus constantly impending 
over one I 

What a day was that ! It blew pretty fresh at one time, 
and I began to tremble for my staging, or deck, which got 
washed several times, though the top-sail-yard made for it 
a sort of lee, and \ve\^ lo ^loVacX \t- Towards the dedioe 
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of the day, the wind went down, and at sunset everything 
was as tranquil as it had been the previous evening. I 
thought I might have been eight or nine miles from the spot 
where the Dawn went down, without computing the influ- 
ence of the currents, which may have set me all that dis- 
tance back again, or so much further ahead, for anything I 
knew of the matter. At sunset I took an anxious survey 
of the horizon, to see if any sail were in sight ; but nothing 
was visible. 

Another tranquil night gave me another tranquil night's 
rest. I call the last tranquil, as it proved to be in one sense; 
though I was sorely troubled with dreams. Had I been suf- 
fering for nourishment, I certainly should have dreamed of 
: food ; but, such not being the case, my thoughts took the 
direction of home and friends. Much of the time, I lay 
.half cisleep and half awake; then my mind would revert to 
my sister, to Lucy, to Mr. Hardinge, and to Clawbonny-^ 
which I fancied already in the possession of John Walling- 
ford, who was triumphing in his ownership, and the success 
' of his arts. Then I thought Lucy had purchased the place, 
and was living there with Andrew Drewett, in a handsome 
new house, built in the modern taste. By modern taste, I 
do not mean one of the Grecian-temple school, as I do not 
think that even all the vagaries of a diseased imaginati<ni, 
that was suffering under the calamities of shipwreck, could 
induce me to Itnagine Lucy Hardinge silly enough to desire 
to live in such a structure. 

Towards morning, I fell into a doze, the fourth or fifth 
renewal of my slumbers that night ; and I remember that I 
had that sort of curious sensation which apprises us itself, 
it was a dream. In the course of the events that passed 
through my mind, I fancied I overheard Marble and Neb 
conversing. Their voices were low, and solemn, as I 
thought ; and the words so distinct, that I still remember 
every syllable. 

" No, Neb," said Marble, or seemed to say, in a most 
sorrowful tone, one I had never heard him use even in 
speaking of his hermitage. " There is little hope for Miles, 
now. I felt as if the poor boy was lost when I saw him 
swept away from me, by them bloody spars striking adrift, 
and set him down as one gone from that movoetA.. X^xO^^ 
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lost an A. No. 1. master, Mister Neb, I can tell you, abdf 
you may sarve a hundred before you fall in with his like 
ag'in." 

" I nebber sarve anoder gentleum, Misser Marble," ro^ 
turned the black ; ** dat as sartain as gospel. I born in V 
Wallingford family, and I lib an' die in 'e same family, or I 
don't want to lib and die, at all. My real name be Walling- 
ford, dough folk do call me Clawbonny." 

" Ay, and a slim family it 's got to be 1" rejoined the mate. 
** The nicest, and the handsomest, and the most virtuousT 
young woman in all York State, is gone out of it, first : I knew 
but little of her; but, how often did poor Miles tell me all- 
about her ; and how he loved her, and how she loved him, 
and the like of all that, as is becoming ; and something in 
the way that I love little Kitty, my niece you know, NeV 
only a thousand times more ; and hearing so much of a per*/ 
son is all the same, or even better than to know them Of 
and down, if a body wants to feel respect with all htt 
heart. Secondly, as a person would say, now there 's Mile^' 
lost too, for the ship is sartainly gone down. Neb: othe»^^ 
wise, she would have been seen floating hereaboutsj and wfl^ ; 
may log him as a man lost overboard." 

" P'rhaps not, Misser Marble," said the negro. " Mbf<!l 
ser Mile swim like a fish, and he isn't the gentleum 
give up as soon as trouble come. P'rhaps he swimmiof 
about all dis time." 

** Miles could do all that man could do, Neb, but he can't 
swim two hundred miles'^a South sea-man might do some* 
thing like that, I do suppose, but they 're onaccountably web^^' 
footed. No, no. Neb ; I fear we shall have to give him up. 
Providence swept him away from us, like, and we've lost 
him. Ah's me ! — well, I loved that boy better, even, thaa, 
a Yankee loves cucumbers." 

This may be thought an odd comparison to cross a drowsy 
imagination, but it was one Marble often made ; and if eat- 
ing the fruit, morning, noon and night, will vindicate its jus- 
tice, the mate stood exonerated from everything like exag- 
geration. 

" Ebbry body lub Masser Mile," said the warm-hearted 
Nd>, or I thought he so scud. ** I nebber see dat we com 
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go home to good old Masser Hardingej and tell him how we 
lose Masser Mile !" 

" It will be a hard job, Neb, but I greatly fear it must be 
done. However, we will now turn in and try to catch a 
nap, for the wind will be rising one of these times, and then 
we shall have need of keeping our eyes wide open." 

After this I heard no more ; but every word of that which 
I have related, sounded as plainly in my ears as if the 
speakers were within fifty feet of me. I lay in the same 
state, some time longer, endeavouring, as I was curious my- 
self, of catching, or fancying, hnore words from those I loved 
so well ; but no more came. Then I believe I fell into a 
deeper sleep, for I remember no more, for hours. 

At dawn I awoke, the care on my mind answering for a 
call. This time, I did not wait for the sun to shine in my 
eyes, but, of the two, I rather preceded, than awaited the 
return of the light. On standing erect, I found the sea as 
tranquil as it had been the previous night, and there was 
an entire calm. It was still so dusky that a Tittle examina- 
tion was necessary to be certain nothing was near. The 
horizon was scarcely clear, though, making my first look 
towards the east, objects were plainest in that quarter of the 
ocean. I then turned slowly round, examining the vast ex- 
panse of water as I did so, until my back was towards the 
approaching light, and I faced the west. I thought I saw 
a boat within ten vards of me ! At first, I took it for illu- 
sion, and rubbed my eyes to make sure that I was awake. 
There it was, however, and another look satisfied me it was 
my own launch, or that in which poor Neb had been car- 
ried overboard. What was more, it was floating in the 
proper manner, appeared buoyant, and had two masts rig- 
ged. It is true, that it looked dusky, as objects appear 
just at dawn, but it was sufficiently distinct. I could not 
be mistaken ; it was my own launch thus thrown within 
my reach by the mercy of divine Providence ! 

This boat, then, had suryived the gale, and the winds and 
currents had brought it and the rafl together. What, had 
become of Neb ? He must have rigged the masts, for none 
were stepped, of course, when the boat was in the chocks. 
Masts, and sails, and oars were always kept in the boat, it 
is true ; but the first could not be stepped witKoMl Vax^^. ^ 
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strange, wild feeling came over me, as a man might be sup* 
posed to yield to the appearance of supernatural agencieti 
and, almost without intending it, I shouted " boat ahoy!" 

" Yo hoy !" answered Marble ; — " who hails 7" 

The form of the mate appeared rising in the boat ; at tii^ 
next instant, Neb stood at his side. The conversation of the 
previous night had been real, and those whom I bad mourn- 
ed as lost stood within thirty feet of me, hale, hearty, aoj 
unharmed. The boat and raft had approached each otl»r 
in the darkness ; and, as I afterwards learned, the laoacil 
having fanned along for several hojirs of the night, steppe^ 
for want of wind nearly where I now saw her, and wh^' 
the dialogue, part of which I overheard while half asleefii 
had taken place. Had the launch continued on its coaafe 
only ten yards further, it would have hit the fore:top-iiUM|i 
That attraction of which I have already spoken, prot^kMf^ 
kept the boat and rail near each other throughout the nigH' 
and quite likely had been slowly drawing them tog^^ljr 
while we slept. u 

It would not be easy to say which party was the mud 
astonished at this recognition. There was Marble, wbo^ 
had supposed washed off the raft, safe in the launch ; 
here was I, w^hom the other two had thought to have go||| 
down in the ship, safe on the raft ! We appeared to haii 
changed places, without concert and without expectation jaf 
ever again meeting. Though ignorant of the means throijG^ 
which all this had been brought about, I very well kiKiff 
what we did, as soon as each man was certain that he aaf 
the other standing before him in the flesh. We sat doif 
and wept like three children. Then Neb, too impatienUp 
wait for Marble's movements, threw himself into the sei^ 
and swam to the raft. When he got on the staging, tb^ 
honest fellow kissed my hands, again and again, blubbering 
the whole time like a girl of three or four years of age. 
This scene was interrupted only by the expostulations ao4 1 
proceedings of the mate. 

" What 's this you 're doing, you bloody nigger I" ctki 
Marble. "Deserting your station, and leaving me her9i 
alone, to manage this heavy launch, by myself. It might 
be the means of losing all hands of us again, should a hitf* 
ricane spring up suddenly, and wreck us over again." 
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The truth was, Marble began to be ashamed of the weak- 
ness he had betrayed, and was ready to set upon anything, 
in order to conceal it. Neb put an end to this sally, how* 
ever, by plunging again into the water, and swimming back 
to the boat, as readily as he had come to the rafl. 

" Ay, here you are. Neb, nigger-like, and not knowing 
whether to stay or to go," growled the mate, busy the whole 
time in shipping two oars. ** You put me in mind of a great 
singer I once heard in Liverpool ; a chap that would keep 
ihaking and quavering at the end of a varse, in such a style 
that he sometimes did not know whether to let go or to hold 
on. It is onbecoming in men to forget themselves. Neb ; if 
we have found him we thought to be lost, it is no reason for 
desarting our stations, or losing our wits — Miles, my dear 
boy," springing on the rafl, and sending Neb adrifl again, 
all alone, by the backward impetus of the leap — ** Miles, 
my dear boy, God be praised for this 1" squeezing both my 
hands as in a vice — "I don't know how it is — but ever 
since I've fallen in with my mother and little Kitty, I've 
^t to be womanish. I suppose it's what you call domestic 
affection," 

^'^ Here, Marble gave in once more, blubbering just as hard 
«as Neb, himself, had done. 

A few minutes later, all three began to know what we 
were about. The launch was hauled up alongside of the 
stage, and we sat on the latter, relating the manner in which 
each of us had been saved. First, then, as to Neb : I have 
already told the mode in which the launch was swept over- 
board, and I inferred its loss from the violence of the tem- 
pest, and the height of the seas that were raging around us. 
It is true, neither Marble, nor 1/ saw anything of the launch 
afler it sunk belnnd the first hill of water to leeward, for 
we had too much to attend to on board the ship, to have 
leisure to look about us. But, it seems the black was ena- 
bled to maintain the boat, the right side up, and, by bailing, 
to keep her afloat. He drove to leeward, of course, and the 
poor fellow described in vivid terms his sensations, as he 
saw the rate at which he was driving away from the ship, 
and the manner in which he lost sight of her remaining 
spars. As soon as the wind would permit, however, he 
stepped the masts, and set the two luggs close-reefed^ mskia^ 
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stretches of three or four miles in lengthy to windwanL 
This timely decision was the probable means of saving aU 
our lives. In the course of a few hours, afler he had got 
the boat under command, he caught a glimpse of the foie- 
royaUmasts sticking out from the cap of a sea, and watck- 
ing it eagerly, he next perceived the whole of the rail, as it 
came up on the. same swell, with Marble, half-drowned, 
lashed to the top. It was quite an hour, before Neb could 
get near enough to the rafl, or spars, to make Marble con* 
scious of his presence, and sometime longer ere he could 
get the suflferer into the boat. This rescue did not occur 
one minute too soon, for the mate admitted to- me he was 
half drowned, and that he did not think he could have hdd 
out much longer, when Neb took him into the boat. 

As for food and water, they fared well enough. A ' 
breaker of fresh water was kept in each boat, by my stand* 
ing orders, and it seems that the cook, who was a bit of an 
epicure in his way, was in the habit ofstowing a bag of*, 
bread, apd certain choice pieces of beef and pork, in the 
bows of the launch, for his own special benefit. All thess 
Neb had found, somewhat the worse for salt-water, it is 
true, but still in a condition to be eaten. There was saSh ' 
cient in the launch, therefore, when we thus met, to sustais* 
Marble and Neb, in good heart, for a. week. 

As soon as the mate was got off the rafl, he took directioD 
of the launch. Unluckily, he made a long stretch to tke 
northward, intending to tack and cross what he supposed 
must have been the position of the ship, and come to my 
relief. While the launch was thus working its way to 
windward, I fell in with, and took possession of, the raA, as 
has been described. Marble's calculation was a good one, 
in the main ; but it brought him near the Dawn the night 
she sank, and the rafl and boat were both too low to be seen 
at any distance, the one from the other. It is probable we 
were not more than ten or twelve miles asunder the most of 
the day I was on the rafl. Marble putting up his helm to 
cross the supposed position of the ship, about three in the 
aflernoon. This brought him down upon the rafl, aboii 
midnight, when the conversation I have related took place, 
within a few yards of me, neither party having the least 
aolion of the proximity of the other. 
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[ 1 was touched by the manner in which Marble and Neb 
6poke of my supposed fate. Neither seemed to remen^ber 
that he was washed away from a ship, but appeared to fancy 
that I was abandoned alone, on the high seas, in a siinking 
vessel. While I had been regretting their misfortunes, they 
had both thought of me as the party to be pitied ; each fan- 
cying his own fortune more happy than mine. In a word, 
their concern for me was so great, that they altogeth^ forgot 
to dwell on the hardships and dangers of their own partici^- 
lar cases. I could not express all I felt on the occafiion ; 
but the events of that morning, and the feelings betrayed by 
ifny two old. shipmates, made an impression on my heart, 
that time has not, nor ever can, efface. Most men who had 
•been washed overboard, would have fancied themselves the 
suffering party ; but during the remainder of the long inter-^ 
icou^se that succeeded, both Marble and Neb always alluded 
to this occurrence as if I were the person lost and rescued. 

We were an hour or more intently occupied in these 
-explanations, befl^ either recollected the future. Then I 
Jielt it was tin^to have some thought for our situation, 
'which was sufficiently precarious, as it was; though Marble 
<afid Neb miide light of any risks that remained to be run. 
'I was saved, as it might be, by a miracle ; and that was all 
that they could remember, just then. But a breeze sprang 
up from the eastward, as the sun appeared, and the agitation 
of the rafl soon satisfied me that my berth would have been 
most precarious, had I not been so provideiitially relieved. 
It is true. Marble made light of the present state of things, 
which, compared to those into which he had been so sud- 
denly launched, — without food, water, or provisions, of any 
sort, — was a species of paradise. Nevertheless, no time was 
to be wasted ; and we had a long road to travel in the boat, 
ere we could deem ourselves in the least safe. 

My two associates had got the launch in as good order as 
circumstances would allow. &t it wanted ballast to carcy 
sail hard, and they had felt this disadvantage; pai4icula«ly 
Neb, when he first got the boat on a wind. I could undear- 
stand, by his account of the difficulties and dangers he ex- 
perienced, — though it came out inblifeotallyj arid without tin 
smallest design to magnify his own m^rits,-«^hat notbtfig 
but his undying interest in me, could ha^o preireatfid liioi 
Vox. IJ. — 9 
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from running off before the wind, in order to save his owtj 
life. An opportunity now offered to remedy this evil, aoii 
we went to work to transfer all the e^cts I had plaoBd?. 
on the stage, to the launch. They made a little cargo thsi^ 
gave her stability at once. As soon as this was done, W9; 
entered the boat, made sail, and hauled close on a iHndi 
under reefed luggs ; it banning to blow smartly in pu& ii 

I did not part from the rail without melancholy regrets^ 
The materials of which it was composed were all that now : 
remained of the Dawn, Then the few hours of jeopardy; ; 
and loneliness I had passed on it, were not to be fbrgottem 
They still recur vividly to my thoughts with deep, and, i I 
trust, profitable, reflections. The first hour afler we cast 
off, we stood to the southward. The wind continuing fa 
increase in violence, and the sea to get up, until it blew tooi 
fresh for the boat to make any headway, or even to hoUl 
her own against it, Marble thought he might do better ok 
the other tack,— having some reason to suppose there was a 
current setting to the southward and eastward, — and «a 
wore round. Afler standing to the north waNld for a sufficieil 
length of time, we again fell in with the spars; a proof that we 
were doing nothing towards working our way to windwardi 
I determined, at once, to make fast to them, and use thear 
as a sort of floating anchor, so long as the foul wind lasted*? 
We had some difficulty in effecting this object; but w» 
finally succeeded in getting near enough, under the lee of;' 
the top, to make fast to one of its eye-bolts — using a bit of^ 
small hawser, that was in the boat, for that purpose. Thft 
boat was then dropped a sufficient distance to leeward of the 
spars, where it rode head to sea, like a duck. This was a 
fortunate expedient ; as it came on to blow hard, and we had 
something very like a little gale of wind. 

As soon as the launch was thus moored, we found its ad- 
vantage. It shipped no more water, or very little, and we 
were not compelled to be on the look-out for squalls, whicii 
occurred every ten or fifteen minutes, with a violence that 
it would not do to trifle with. The weather thickened at 
these moments; and there wero intervals of half an hour 
i^ a time, when we could not see a hundred yards from the 
boat, on account of the drizzling, misty rain that filled the 
BUinospbeve. There we sat, conversing sometimes of the * 
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past, sometimes of the future, a bubble in the midst of the 
raging waters of the Atlantic, filled with the confidence of 
seamen. With the stout boat we possessed, the food and 
water we had, I do not think either now .felt any great con- 
cern for his fate ; it being possible, in moderate weather, to 
run the launch far enough to reach an English port in about 
a week. Favoured by even a tolerably fair wind, the ob- 
ject might be ejected in even two or three days. 

^ I take it for granted. Miles," Marble remarked, as we 
pofrsued our discourse, '* that yoUr insurance will completely 
cover your whole loss '/ You did not forget to include freight 
in the risks ?" 

"So far from this, Moses, I believe myself to be nearly 
or quite a ruined man. The loss of the ship is unquestion- 
ably owing to the act of the Speedy, united to our own, in 
getting tb(^ Englishmen adrift on the ocean. No insurers 
will meet a policy that has thus been voided." 
. ^^Ahl the blackguards! — This is worse than I had 
thought; — but you can always make a harbour at Claw- 
bannyl" 

I was oa^ the point of explaining to Marble how I stood 
pii' relation to the paternal acres, when a sojt of shadow 
was suddenly cast on the boat, and I fancied the rushing of 
the water seemed to be increased at the same instant. We 
ail ihrie sat with our faces to leeward, and all turned them 
to windward under a common impulse. A shout burst from 
Marble's throat, and a sight met my eyes, that caused the 
blood to rush in a torrent through my heart. Literally 
within a hundred feet of us, was a large ship, ploughing the 
ocean with a furrow that rose to her hawse-holes, and piling 
before her, in her track, a mound of foam, as she came 
down upon us, with top-mast and lower studding-sails set— • 
overshadowing the sea, like some huge cloud. There was 
scarcely time for more than a glance, ere this ship was 
nearly upon us. As she rose on a swell, her black sides 
came up out of the ocean, glittering and dripping, and the 
line of frowning guns seemed as if just lacquered. Neb 
was in the bow of the launch, while I was in the stem. 
My arm was extended involuntarily,- or instinctively wotfld 
be the better word, to avert the danger, when it seemed to 
me that the next send of the ship would crush us braaaiUbL 
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the bright copper of her bottom. Without NebV 8lrraigk« 
and presence of mind, we had been lost beyond a hope; %i 
swimming up to the spars against the sea that was ooir 
would have been next to hopeless ; and even if there, witiif: 
out food, or water, our fate would have been sealed. &t» 
Neb seized the hawser by which we were riding, and hauled 
the launch ahead her length, or more, before the frigate's 
larboard bower-anchor settled down in away that menaced 
crushing us. As it was, I actually laid a hand on the mii& 
zle of the third gun, while the ship went foaming by* At the 
next instant she was past; and we were safe. Then tjk 
three of us shouted together. Until that moment, none i| 
the frigate were aware of our vicinity. But the shout ganip 
the alarm, and as the ship cleared us, her tafirail. was iB!i>» 
vered with officers. Among them Was one grey-heaM 
man, whom I recognised by his dress for the captain. .,H| 
made a gesture, turning an arm upward, and I knew .aft 
order was given immediately after, by the instantaoeotv 
manner in which the taffrail was cleared. ..^^ 

" By Greorge I" exclaimed Marble, " I had a generaiiziflil 
time of it, for half a dozen seconds. Miles." .,. 

" There was more risk," I answered, " than time tO; 
fleet on it However, the ship is about to round-to, and wm 
shall be picked up, at last. Let us thank God for this.?^>tir 
. It was indeed a beautiful sight for a seaman, to aoCe tlfit 
manner in which that old captain handled his vesseL .Ak 
though we found the wind and sea too much for a boat thil 
had to turn to windward, neither was of much moment Id 
a stout frigate, that carried fifty guns, and which was ctHl^ 
Ding offv with the wind on liet quarter. a» 

She was hardly past us, when I could see preparatioBi 
making to take in canvass. At the instant she overshadowed 
i» with her huge wings, this vessel had top-gallant-sails ssl^ vj 
^th two top-mast, and a lower studding-sail, besides carry* 
ing the lee-clew of her main-sail down, and the other ca» 
tomary cloth spread. Up went her main-sail, a boost 89 
aoon as the captain made the signal with his arm ; then aB^ 
tin^eeof the top-gallant-sails were flying at the same ia» 
ntent. Prcisentlyy the yards were alive with men, and M 
iooto canvass was rolled up, and the gai^kets passed. Whili 
Jbm was doing, down came all iltijQ studding-sails togetbai 
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liriuch as a' bird shuts its wiogs. The booms disappeared 
kbmediately afler. 

. " Look at that, Miles !" cried the delighted Marble. "Al- 
though a bloody Englishman, that chap leaves nothing to 
be done over again. He puts everything In its place, like 
an old woman stowing away her needles and thread. I '11 
^warrant you^ the old blade is a keen one I" 

" The ship is well handled, certainly, and her people work 
like mariners who are trying to save the lives of mariners.*' 

While thb was passing between us, the frigate was strip- 

gid to her three top-sails, spanker, jib, and fore-course, 
own eame her yards, next; and then they were covered 
"with blu^-jackets, like bees clustering around a hive. We 
had scarcely time to note this, ere the men lay in, and the 
yards were, up again, with the sails reefed. This was no 
sooner done, than the frigate, which had lufl^d the instant 
•the steeriog-sails were in, was trimmed close on a wind, and 
i)egan to toss the water over her sprit-sail-yard, as she met 
the waves like one that paid them no heed. No sooner was 
the okl seaman who directed all this, assured of the strength 
of the wind he had to meet, than down went his main-sail 
-again, and the tack was hauled aboard. 

The stranger was then under the smartest canvass a 
frigate can carry; reefs in* her top-sails, with th6 couries 
set. Her sail could be shortened in an instant, yet she wa^ 
under a press of it ; more than an ordinary vessel wouM 
presume to carry, perhaps, in so strong a breeze. 

Notwithstanding the great jeopardy from which we had 
just escaped, aqd the imminent hazard so lately run, all three 
of us watched the movements of the frigate with as much 
satisfaction as a connoisseur would examine a fine painting. 
Eten Neb let several nigger expressions of pleasure escape 
him, ^ 

By the time sail could be shortened and the ship hauled 
close on a wind, the frigate was nearer half than a quarter 
of a mile off. We had to wait, therefore, until she could 
beat up to the place where we lay. This she soon did, 
making one stretch to the southward, until in a line with the 
boat, when she tacked, and came toward us, with her yards 
braced up, but having the wind nearly abeam. As she got 
within a cableVlength, both courses were h&ult^^v^^ ^vsi^ 
9* 
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lefl hanging in the brails. . Then the noble crafl c«oieiN# 
ing by us, in the trough, passing so near that we mi^rtM 
spoken. The old officer stood in the weather gang«wky( 
with a trumpet, and he hailed, when near enough fit SI 
heard. Instead of asking questions, to satisfy his owb di 
rio^ity, he merely communicated his own intentions. <h) 

" I '11 heave-lo, when past you," he cried cot, " wara(| 
ship to do so. You can then drop down under mj stem, m 
close as possible, and we '11 throw you a rope." . « 1 

I understood the plan, which was considerate, tiaviogl 
regard to the feebleness of our boat's crew, and the wen: 
pf the boat itself* Accordingly, when she had room enoiigK 
the frigate wore, hauling up close on the other tack, aiii 
laying her main-yard square. As soon as the ship mi 
stationary. Neb cast off the hawser, and Marble and k| 
manned two oars. We got the boat round without modi 
risk, and, in less time than it takes to write it, were sendiii| 
down towsLpds the ship at a furious rate. I steered, all. 
passed so near the frigate's rudder, that I thought, forii| 
instant, I had gone too 6lose. A rope was hove aa iM 
cleared the lee-quarter of the frigate, and the people on bcMtf^i 
hauled us alongside. We caught the man-ropes, and 
soon on the quarter-deck. A respectable-looking elderff^ 
man, of a square, compact frame, and a fine ruddy Englia : 
face, in a post-captain's undress, received me, with an€X« 
tended hand) and a frank, generous, hearty manner. 

" You are welcome on board the Briton," he said, warm- 
ly,* <<and I thank God that he has put it in our power to 
relieve you. Your ship must have been lost quite recentlji 
as you do not seem to have> suffered. When you feel equal 
to it, I should like to hear the name of your vessel, and tbe' 
particulars of her disaster. I suppose it was in the late 
blow, which was a whacker, and did lots of mischief along 
the coast. I see you are Americans, and that your boat is 1 
New York built ; but all men in distress are countrymen.'' * 

This was a hearty reteption, and one I had every reoM 
M> exM. So long as I stayed with Captain Rowley, as tttl 
offiqer was named, I had no reason to complain of a^T 
change in his deportment. Had I been his son, he etiM 
not have treated me more kindly, taking me inta his ondl 
eabint and giving mb a aenX «.V Va& csw^ table. I gave tMl 
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an outline of what bad happened to us, not deeming it ne- 
cessary to relate the affair with the Speedy, however; simply 
Qnentiooing the manner in which we had escaped from a 
Frem^ privateer, and leaving him to infer, should he see 
fit, that ^ rest of our crew had been carried away on that 
occasion. My reserve on the subject of the other capture, 
the reader will at once see, was merely a necessary piece 
of prudeBftvcautioii. 

Captain Rowley had no sooner heard my story, which I 
made as short: as possible, knowing that Marble and Neb 
had been cautioned on the subject, than he again took my 
hand, and welcomed me to his ship. The mate was sent 
iato the gun-room, and recommended to the hospitality of 
the lieutenants ; while Neb was placed in the care of the 
cabin servants. A short consultation was then held about 
the boat, which it was decided must be sent adrift, after its 
effects were passed out of it ; the Briton having no use for 
mich a launch, nor any place to stow it. I stood at the 
gang-way, and looked with a nielancholy eye at this last 
iremnant of the Dawn that I ever beheld : a large eighty 
thousand doUars of my property vanishing from the earthy 
in the loss of that ship and her cargo. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Some shout at victory's loud acdaim, 

Some fall that victory to assure, 
But time divulges that in name, 

Alone, our triumphs are secure. 

Dua 

The Briton had come out of the Cbve of Cork, only a 
few days before, and was bound on service, with orders to 
run off to the westward, a few hundred miles, and to'cruise 
three months in a latitude that might cover the homeward- 
bound running ships, from the American provinces, of wbiqh 
there were many in (hat early period of the war. This 
was not Agreeable news to us, who had ho^^eA ^\» \^x».^^ 
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somewhere immediately, and who had thought, at Stt/t^xiiB ] 
seeing the ship carrying a press of sail to the w^stwar^T ; 
that she might be going to Halifax. There was no remedy, 
however, and we were fain to make the best of circtrao^^ 
stances. Captain Rowley promised to put us oa board tli# 
first vessel that offered*; and that was as much as we had a 
right to ask of him. :; 

More than two months passed without the Bntoo's speak-' 
ing, or even seeing a single sail! To theses vicisBitudestf^ 
the seaman subject ; at one time he is in the midst of cra^ 
at another the ocean seems deserted to himself alooi^ i 
Captain Rowley ascribed this want of success to the fur * 
that the war was inducing the running ships to collect i&, f 
convoys, and that his orders carried him too far north '^ 
permit his falling in with the Americans, bound to and fim/' 
Liverpool. Whatever may have been the reascm, howev^ 
the result was the same to us. Afler the gale of the equinoi^ 
the Briton stood to the southward, as far as MadeiTavsadn| ^ 
change of ground being included in her instroctions ; afif 
thence, afler cruising three weeks in the neighbourhood df 
that island, she shaped her course for Plymouth.' In 
whole, the frigate had, at that time, brought-to and 
some thirty sail, all of^ whom were neutrals, and not 
whom was bound to a port that would do us any gooc)^ 
ship's water getting low, we were now compelled to ||b % 
and, as has been said, we made sail to the northward[w Tt# 
aflernoon of the very day the Briton lefl her second cniisiil|f 
ground, a strange ship was seen directly on our cou 
which was pronounced to be a frigate, before the sun set. 

The Briton manoeuvted all night to close with the st 
and with success, as he was only a league distant, and % 
very little to windward of her, when I went on deck earl/ 
the next morning. ] found the ship clear for action, and a 
degree of animation pervading the vessel, that I had ne?# 
before witnessed. The people were piped to breakfast ^ 
as I approached the captain to salute him with a *gB0 
morning.' «** 

" Good morning to you, Wallingford," cried the old mMl* 
in a cheerful way ; " you are just in time to take a-look# 
jbnder Frenchman in his glory. Two hours hence I 1n|^ 
be HI not ap^pear quile as mu^Yv q( «.\»»»l aa he is id itit 
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ipoment. She 's a noble crafl, is she no^ and quite of our 
own force*" . 

** As for the la$t, sir," I. answered, " there does not aeeipi, 
much to choose— she is what you call a thirty-eight, and 
i»ounts fifty guns, I dare say. Is she certainly French ?" 

^* As certainly as this ship is, English. She can do no- 
thing with our signals, and her rig is a character for her. 
Whoever saw an Englishman with such royal-masts and 
yards ? Soi, Master Wailingford, you must consent to tak<^ 
your bre&k&sl an hour earlier than common, or go with- 
out it, altc^thejr. Ah^ — ^here is the steward to say it waitai 
for us." 

I followed Captaioi Rowley to the cabin, where I found his 
had sent for Marble, to share our meal. The kind-hearted 
old gentleman seemed; desirous of adding this act of civility 
to the hundred others that he had already shown us. I 
had received much ^nerous and liberal treatment from 
Captain Rowley^ but never before had he seemed so much 
dispoaed to act Umimb me as a father would act to ^ soUf 
«a on.that hfiortiing. 

L. ** I hope ybH (have donejustice to Davis's cookery, gentje^ 
wen," he said, after the a^fsault on the eatables began tp 
abate a. little in ardour, ^ foil this m^y be the last oppor4u- 
oily thai will ofier to etijoy it. I am an Englishmai^, and 
have what I hope is a bumble confidence in the superiority 
of ao^ English over a French ship ; but I very well know 
lure never get even a French ship without working for it ; 
and yonder gentleman may not leave us any crockery, for 
to-morrow. He evidently means to fight us, and I think will 
do himself credit," 

; " I believe you English always go into action against the 
French with a confidence of victory," I remarked. 

" Why, we have brought our lads up to that feeling, cerr 
tainly, though I would not have you fancy I am quite of 
^at way of thinking. I am too. old, and have seen too 
much service, Wailingford, not to know that every battle i^f 
liable to accidents and vicissitudes. There is some difierence 
in service, I must suppose, though not half as much in osen 
as is vulgarly imagined. The result is in the hands of 
God, and I do think we are fighting his battlesi in this leair 
ful war : therefore, I trust he will take care of ua " 
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I was surprised to find Captain Rowley, who was.*UtMriB|| 
cheerful and gay, talking in this manner ; but it did DQtliiit 
come me to pursue the subject. In a minute or tira»^we ^ 
rose from table, and 1 heard the order given to the stewai^S J 
to report to the first-lieutenant as soon as the. table -wati 
cleared away, that the^abin bulk-heads might be reoioyeclt'' 
Marble and I then passed below, into a canvass berth \tl^ 
had been made for him, where we could consult together 
ii^ithout danger of interruption. Just as we reached^tlM| 
place, the drum beat to quarters. This carried nearly evirf 1 
one else on deck, and lefl us virtually alone. . \>/ 

" Well, Miles," commenced Marble, " this v'y'ge niH | 
beat any other of our v'y'ges, and give it fifty. We have been r^ 
twice captured, once wrecked, have seen a fight, and tai | 
about to /ee/ another. What do you think patriod^iiy aail 
republican varloo, require us to do, in such a crisis!**. . ji 

This was the first time I had ever heard my malQ men*' 
tion republicanism, his 'habits being certainly as moch OAl 
posed to liberty, as those of Napoleon himself. Al#ioi^: 
the reader probably will not understand the drifl of ' ^' 
question, it was not lost on me. I answered, therefbDe, 
one who fully comprehended him. . '; 

" I am afraid, Moses," said I, " there is very little 
licanism in France jiist now, nor do I know that resen^laojii^ 
in governments makes nations friends. Unless the re$9m 
blance be complete, I rather think they are more dii^poml 
to quarrel about the difierences, than to allow the merits^ 
the points of affinity. As between England and Fm^n^ 
however, since we are at peace with both, we Americaoi 
have nothing to do with their quarrels." . --^ 

"I thought that would be your idee. Miles, and y^4t 
would be awkward to be in the midst of a fight, and takt 
no part in it. I 'd give a hundred dollars to be on board tbnit 
Frenchman, this minute." : <)i 

" Are you so much in love with defeat, as to wish Ukhl 
flogged?" .r^ 

" I don't know how it is, but it goes ag'in the gnia^ 
take sides with a John Bull." < *^ 

" There is no necessity for taking sides with either, thoQ|^^. 
we can remember how these people have saved our ^M^q 
bow kind they have been to us, and that we have Uteniy^^ 
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liml three' ninths on their bounty. Neb, I 'm glad to see, 
nfakes fair weather of it, on the berth-deck." 

"Ay, ttere's more in that than you dream of, perhaps. 
Mr. Clciments, the first-lieutenant of this ship, is a sly one ; 
and he thinks more of a good seaman than some priests do 
of piety. If I 'm not greatly misled? he intends that Neb 
shan't quit this ship till the peace." 

. ** How ! They surely cannot pretend that the black is an 
Englishman?" 

** There are all kinds of Englishmen, black and white, 
vhen seamen grow scarce. Hows'ever, there is no use in 
looking out for the worst— we shall know all about it, when 
the ship gets in. How are we to behave. Miles, in this here 
battle? It goes ag'in my feelin's to help an Englishman; 
and yet an old salt don't like to keep under hatches, while 
powder is burning on deck." 

" It would be wrong for either of us to take any part in 
the action, since we have nothing to do with the quarrel. 
Still, we may appear on deck, unless ordered below ; and I 
dare say opportunities will ofier to be of use, especially in 
assisting the hurt. I shall go on the quarter-deck, but I 
would advise you not to go higher than the gun-deck. As 
ifbr Neb, I shall formally offer his services in helping to 
carry the wounded down." 

, "I understand you — we shall all three sarve in the hu- 
m&ne gang — well, when a man has no business with any 
other, that may be better than none. Your standing idle in 
a fight must be trying work !" 

• Marble and« I conversed a little longer on this subject, 
when a gun fired from the upper-deck gave us notice that 
the game was about to begin. Each hastened to his intend- * 
ed post without more words. When I reached the quarter- 
deck, everything denoted the eve of a combat. The ship 
was under short canvass, the men were at quarters, the 
guns were cast loose, and were levelled ; the tompions were 
all out, shot Was distributed about the deck ; and here and 
there some old salt of a captain might be seen squinting 
a)ong his gun, as if impatient to begin. A silence like that 
•of a deserted church reigned throughout the ship. Had one 
been on board her intended adversary, at that same instant, 
^e would have been deafened by the claniouv^^ti^Q;c$c^>^^R^ 
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with the hurried and disorderly manner in which 
tions that were long before completed on board the 
were still in progress on board the Frenchman; Fouir J^i^ 
earlier, the same want of preparation had given NelsoQ W 
great victory at the Nile. The French, in order to clear 
their outer batteries, h&d lumbered those ih-shore ; and wbd^' 
half their enemies unexpectedly passed inside, they foam 
their ships were not prepared to fire ; ships that were 1^* 
tually beaten, before they had discharged an elective sliot ; 

" Wallingford," said my old friend the captain, as 
as I approached him, ^* you have nothing to do here. % 
would not be proper for you to take a part in this actm^ 
and it would be folly to expose yourself without an objeetir 

^* I am quite aware of all this, Captain Rowley, but I iii^- 
thought your kindness to me was so great as to permrtUl 
to be a looker-on. I may be of some service to the wocanii 
ed, if to nothing else ; and I hope you think me too i^tii^ 
of an officer to get in the way.** 

" I am not certain, sir, I ought to permit anythmg of 
sort," returned the old man, gravely. " This fig[ 
serious business, and no one should meddle with it wJ 
duty does not command it of him. See here, sir,* 
hi the French frigate, which was about two cable's- 
distant, with her top-gallant-sails clewed up and the 
in the brails ; ^< in ten minutes we shall be hard at it, 
leave it to yourself to say whether prudence does not 
that you should go below," 

I had expected this; and, instead of contesting the' 
ter, I bowed, and walked oflT the quarter-deck, as if 
to comply. " Out of sight, out of mind," I thought 
' would be time enough to go below, when I had seen the 
ginning of the affair ! In the waist I passed the 
drawn up in military array, with their officer as a 
to dressing them in line as if the victory depended oo' 
accuracy. On the forecastle I found Neb, with his'Iii 
iin his pockets, watching the manoeuvres of the Freiich' 
the cat watches those of the mouse. The fellow's eye 
tilive with interest ; and I saw it was useless to thmk 
sending him below. As for the officers, they had taken 
cue from the captain, and only smiled good-naturedly 
passed theA. The fetalA\eu\fct«.tiX^ W««s^t^ was an 
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tion. He never had appeared well-disposed towards us, and, 
I make no doubt, had I not been so hospitably taken into 
the cabin, we should all have got an earlier taste of his 
humour. 

" There is too much good stuff in that fellow," he drily 
remarked, in passing, pointing towards Neb at the same 
time, *^ for him to be doing nothing, at a moment like 
this." 

« 

" We are neutrals, as respects France, Mr. Clements," I 
answered, ** and it would not be right for us to take part in 
your quarrels. I will not hesitate to say, however, that I 
have received so much kindness on board the Briton, that I 
should feel miserable in not being permitted to share your 
danger. Something may turn up, that will enable me to be 
of assistance — ay, and Neb, too." " 

The man gave me a keen look, muttered something be- 
tween his teeth, and walked afl, whither he was proceeding 
when wc met. I looked in the direction in which he went, 
and could see he was speaking in a surly way to Captain 
|lpwley. The old gentleman cast a look forward, shook a 
finger at me, then smiled in his benevolent way, and turned, 
9» I thougjbit, to look for one of the midshipmen who acted 
as his aids. At that moment, the Frenchman went in stays, 
delivering his whole broadside, from aft forward, as the guns 
bore. The shot told on the British spars smartly, though 
only two hulled her. As a matter of course, this turned 
the thoughts of Captain Rowley to the main business in 
hand, and I was forgotten. As for Neb, he immediately 
made himself useful. A shot cut the main-spring-stay, just 
above his head ; and before I had time to speak, the fellow 
seized a stopper, and caught one of the ends of the stay, 
applied the stopper, and was hard at work in bringing the 
rope into its proper place, and in preparing it again to bear 
a strain. The boatswain applauded his activity, sending 
two or three forecastle-men to help him. From that moment, 
Neb was as busy as a bee aloft, now appearing through 
openings in the smoke, on this yard-arm, now on that, his 
face on a broad grin, whenever business of more importance 
than common was to be done. The Briton might have had 
older and more experienced seamen at work in her rigging,^ 
that day, but not. one that was more aQtive, more ready 
Vol. IL — 10 
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when told what to do, or more athletic. The gaiii^i 
with which this hlack exerted himself ia the midst 
scene of strife, clamour and bloodshed, has alway»pi 
itself to my mind as truly wonderful. 

Captain Rowley did not alter his course, or fire a guoit,^^ 
answer to the salute he received, though the two ships 
scarcely a cable's-length asunder when the Frenchaiir 
began. The Briton stood steadily on, and the two shi] 
passed each other, within pistol-shot, a minute or two 
when we let fly all our larboard giins. This was the 
ginning of the real war, and warm enough it was, for 
an hour or more,— our ship coming round as soon as 
had fired, when the two frigates closed broadside and bi 
side, both running off nearly dead before the wind. I 
not know how it happened, but when the head-yards Hfei 
swung, I found myself pulling at the fore- brace, like a 
horse. The master's mate, who commanded these bmi 
thanked me for my assistance, in a cheerful voice, sayiogi 
" We 'II thrash 'em in an hour, Captain Wallingfbrd." T^ 
was the first consciousness I had, that my hands had enCc 
into the affair at all! 

I had now an opportunity of ascertaining what a 
different thing it is to be a spectator in such a scene, i 
being an actor. Ashamed of the forgelfulness that had 
me to the brace, I walked on the quarter-deck, where 
was already flowing freely. Everybody, but myself, 
at work, for life or death. In 1803, that mongrel gun, 
carronade, had come into general use, and those on 
quarter-deck of the Briton were beginning to fly round 
look their owners in the face, when they vomited their 
tents, as they grew warm with the explosion. Captain Ri 
ley, Clements, and the master, were all here, the first 
last attending to the trimming of the sails, while the 
lieutenant looked a little afler the battery, and a h'tUe; 
everything else. Scarce a minute passed, that shot did 
strike somewhere, though it was principally aloft ; and 
wails of the hurt, the revolting part of every seiious 
bat, began to mingle in the roar of the contest. The 
lish, I observed, fought sullenly, though they* fought 
all their hearts. Occasionally, a cheer would arise in 
part of the ship *, bul theae^ Q.ud the cries of the hurti 
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Ctltnost all the sounds that were heard, except thos6 of the 
conflict, with an occasional call, or a word of encourage- 
ment from some officer. 

*' Warm work, Wallingford !" Captain Rowley said, as I 
came close upon him in the smoke. ** You have no busi- 
ness here, but I like to see the face of a friend, notwithstand- 
ing. You have been looking about you ; how do you think 
it is going ?" 

" This, ship will — must beat, Captain Rowley. Her order 
and regularity are most beautiful." 

"Ay — I'm glad to hear you say as much, Wallingford, 
ibr I know you are a seaman. Just go down on the gun- 
deck and cast an eye around you ; then come up, and tell 
me how things look there." 

Here I was, fairly enlisted as an aid. Down I went, how- 
ever, and such a scene, I never had witnessed before, cer- 
tainly, Although the season had well advanced into the* 
liutumn, the weather was so warm, that half the men had 
stripped for the toil— and toil it is, to work heavy guns, 
for hours at a time, uiider the excitement of battle; a toil 
^hat rnay not be felt at the time, perhaps, but, which leaves 
|i Weariness like that of disease behind it. Many of the 
^amen fought in their trou^rs alone; their long, hard, 
cues lying on their naked backs, which resembled those of 
so many athletsB, prepared for the arena. The gun-deck 
Was full of smoke, the priming burned in-board producing 
that e^ct, though the powder which exploded in the guns 
was sent, with its flames and sulphurous wreaths, in long 
lines from the ports towards the enemy. The place appear- 
ed a sort of pandemonium to me. I could perceive men 
moving about in the smoke, rammers and sponges whirU 
kig in their hands, guns reeling inward, ay, even leaping 
from the deck, under the violence of Xhe recoils ; officers 
signing with their swords to add emphasis to their orders, 
boys running to and fro on their way to and from the mag- 
azines, shot tossed from hand to hand, and to give its fiercest 
character to all, the dead and dying weltering in their blopd, 
amid-ships. 

. Of the maincsuvres of this combat, I know scarcely any- 
thing. My attention was drawn in-board ; for having no- 
thing to do, I could not but watch the effect of iha ^ti&\!K^'% 
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fire on the Briton, as well as the manner in wfai^h ftjB%_ 
lish repaid all they received. While standing near &e9lii*^l 
mast, in the battery that was not engaged, Marble saMMte fll^ 
out in the smoke, and came up to speak to me» - "^ 

" Them Frenchmen are playing their parts like med/^ ip^^ 
said. ^* There 's a shot just gone through the cook's oop|Mli, 
and another through the boats. By the Lord Harry^ ^ ^ 
boys on this deck do not bestir themselves, we shall gel> 
licked. I would n't be licked by a Freochnaaa^^oii ^ 
account. Miles. — Even little Kitty would point her finger^, 
me." 

^< We are only passengers, you know, Moses ; and 
have little concern with victory, or defeat, so long as ~0f^ 
striped and starred bunting has nothing to do with the ereil 
of the thing." 

** I am not so sure of that. Miles. — ^I do not like beti^; 
flogged, even as a passenger. There! just look at Atf^ 
now ! Two or three more such raps, and half our gun^id^ 
be silenced I" >^ I 

Two shot had come in together, as Marble thus kitemipl 
himself; one of them knocking away the side of a 
while the other laid four men of its gun on the deck. 
gun was oh the point of being discharged, as the injury 1 
inflicted ; but the loss of its captain prevented it from 
fired. The lieutenant of the division caught the match 
the fallen seaman, gave it a puffVith his breath, and 
it to the priming. As the gun came leaping in, the 
tenant turned his head to see where he could best find 
to supply the place of those who had been killed, or woudA 
His eyes fell on us. He asked no questions ; but 
looked in our direction. ^ 

" Ay, ay, sir," said Marble, stripping off his ja<^et, aal! 
taking the tobacco from his mouth. " In one nrK>nieiit«*^ 
Just hold on, till I 'm ready." v 

I scarce knew whether to remonstrate, or not : but 
at it he went ; and, delighted by his zeal, the <^cer drngf^, 
him on the back, leaving him to act as captain of the '' 
Afraid the contagion might extend to myself, I t 
ascended the ladder, and was immediately on the q 
deck again. Here I found old Captain Rowley, with hio^ 
off^ cheering his men> — \\v^ ¥t««vc.\OT«xOs main-lop-i 
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having, just gone over his side. It was not a time to make 
my report, nor was any needed just then ; so I walked ail 
as far as the taffrail, in order to get out of the way, and to 
make my observations as much removed from the smoke as 
possible; This was the only opportunity I enjoyed of noting 
the relative positions, as well as conditions, of the two 
vessels. — 

The Briton had sufiered heavily aloft ; but all her princi- 
pal spars stiil stood. On the other hand, her antagonist had 
losi both main and mizen*top-masts, and her fire had mate- 
rially slackened within the last fifteen minutes. She was 
fiilling nnore under a quarter-raking fire, too, from her peo- 
ple's losing command of their ship ; the two frigates having, 
acme time before, come by the wind — the Englishman a 
little on the Frenchman's weather-quarter. As is usual, in 
a heavy cannonade and a moderate breeze, the wind had 
died away, or become neutralized, by the concussions of the 
guns, and neither combatant moved much from the position 
he occupied. Still the Briton had her yards knowingly 
l^aced, while those of her enemy were pretty much at sixes 
and sevens. Under such circumstances, it was not difficult 
to predict the result of the engagement ; more especially as 
the spirits of the Britons seemed to be rising with the dura- 
tion of the combat. 

, I was still making my observations, when I heard the 
crack of a shot, and the ripping of plank, on the forward 
part of the quarter-deck, A little group collected aroiipd a 
felling man, and I thought I caught a glimpse of Captain 
Rowley's uniform and epaulettes, in the sufferer. In an in- 
stant I was on the spot. Sure enough, there was rhy old 
friend grievously wounded. Clements was also there. 
Catching my eye, he observed — 

" As you are doing nothing, sir, will you assist in carry- 
ing Captain Rowley below ?" 

I did not like the manner in which this was said, nor the 
expression ^f the first-lieutenant's eye while saying it. 
They seemed to me to add, "I shall now command this 
ship, and we shall see if new lords don't produce new laws." 
I complied, however, of course, and, aided by two of his 
own servants, I got the poor old man into the gun-room. 
The instant the surgeon cast his eyes on iVsa xK^tNR^A^^i^ 
JO* 
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by his countenance, there was no hope, 
confirmed the bad news. 

" The captain cannot live half an hour,'* this 
said to me aside, " and all we can do will be to gm iWKr^ 
what he asks for. At present he is stupified by'tbe shopkiEf J 
of the blow, but, in a few minutes, he will probably ask fisilil 
water, or wine and water ; I wish, sir, you would imhdgs^ ^ 
him in his wishes, for you can have no duty to call ymt«r;<r | 
deck. This will be a lucky hit for Clements, wiio wiH nm;^ | 
off with more than half the credit of the battle, though jiiri 
fancy the Frenchman has as much as he wants already." or^ 

And so it turned out, literally, in the end. About twei^p&| 
minutes afler I went below, during which time the Biitooii^^ 
did most of the fighting, we heard the cheer of victory «aft| 
deck. These sounds appeared to cause the wounded mud^ 
to revive. . m] 

" What means that, Wallingford f he asked in a sdioagmd 
voice than I could have thought it possible for him to oit. 1 
" What do these cheers mean, my young friend ?** /ii^ 

" They mean. Captain Rowley, that you have cooquoni^ 
—that you are master of the French frigate." . ^ 

" Master ! — am I master of my own life ? Of what 
is victory to me, now 1 I shall die— die soon, Wallingfonll 
and there will be an end of it, all ! My poor wife nSm 
call this a melancholy victory." . ^J 

Alas ! what I could say ? These words were only lilK 
true as respects himself, and, I dare say, as resfieetedirii' 
wife, also. Die he did, and in my presence, and: ^il' 
calmly, with all his senses about him ; but, I could see^ |# 
had his doubts whether a little lustre like that which «l^ 
tended his end, was fulfilling all the objects of his b^ngyi^ 
The near view of death places a man on a moral emmeoo^ 
whence he commands prospects before andHbehind, on ead|' 
side and on every side, enabling him to overlook the wh^^ 
scene of life from its commencement to its dose, and to IblM^ 
an opinion of his own place in a drama that Js sboiK-tsi 
close. Like many of those who exhibit themselves for^B* 5 
amusement, and to purchase our aJ3ptause, he is only ^00 
apt to quit the stage less satisfied with his own perfbrniSB 
than the thoughtless multitude, who, regarding tneiely 
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surfaces of things, are too often loudest in their approbation 
-when there is the least to praise. 

1 shall pass over the next ten days, with a very brief allu- 
sion to their events. The first proof I had of Mr. Clements 
being commanding officer, was my being transferred from 
the cabtn to the gun«room. It is true, there was no want of 
dpace in my new apartment, for officering and manning the 
prize had iefl several state-rooms vacant in the Briton's 
guQrioom, which fell to the shares of the French prisoners 
and myselfl Poor Captain Rowley was preserved in spirits ; 
and then things went on pretty much as before, with the 
exception that our crippled condition and reduced crew ren- 
dered us no longer anxious to fall in with Frenchmen. I 
may say, in this place, also, that now the excitement which 
had carried him away was gone. Marble was profoundly 
ashamed of the part he had taken in the late a^air. He 
had fought under English colours, once more ; and, though 
I seldom dared to allude to the thing, it .is my opinion he 
heartily regretted his conduct, to his dying day. As. for 
Neb, all seemed right enough in his eyes ; for, though he 
well understood the distinctions between flags and coun- 
tries, he always imagined it a duty to stick by the era A in 
which he happened to be. 

Ten days after I had been living under the regime of 
** jpew lords and new laws," we fell in with a frigate, in the 
ch0ps of the channel, and exchanged signals with her. The 
reader will judge of Marble's and my dissatisfaction, when 
we heard it announced that the ship which was then last 
approaching us, was the Speedy. There was no help for it, 
however ; she was already within gun-shot, and soon round- 
ed-to, within hail of the Briton, which ship had hove-to, to 
wait for her. In a few minutes. Lord Harry Dermond, in 
person, was alongside t)f us, in a boat, to show his orders 
to Captain Rowley, and report himself, as the junior cap- 
tain. I could not quit the quarter-deck, from a desire to 
ascertain, if possible, what had become of Sennit and his 
companions, though prudence dictated concealment. 

Clements met the young nobleman at the gangway, and, 
apologizing for not going on board the Speedy, on account 
of the state of his boats, reported the late action and its re- 
sults. LfOrd Harry then found himself the senior^ instead 
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of the junior commander, and he immediately began tbii 
questions. He was in the midst of these interrc^torie^ 
when his eye suddenly fell on me. He and Cletneots were 
walking on the quarter-deck together, and I had gone into the 
gangway, to escajye his notice, when this unexpected recog* 
nition took place. It occurred as the two were .turning h 
their walk, and were so near me that I could hear what was 
said between them. 

" Who have you there, leaning against the cutter, Mr, 
Clements ?" demanded the captain of the Speedy. " It'« a 
face I know — some old ship-mate of mine, I fancy." 

" I rather think not, my lord — it 's a Yankee we picked? 
up at sea in a boat, a Captain Wallingford, of the AmericM^ 
ship Dawn. His vessel foundered in a gale, and all hwum 
were lost but this gentleman, his mate, and a negro. W| 
have had them on board, now, more than three raonlh^."' »« 

A long, low whistle escaped from Lord Harry Deraioii(£'; 
who immediately walked up to me, raised his hat, and coil^ 
menced a very disagreeable sort of a dialogue, by sayin, 

" Your servant, Mr. Wallingford ! We meet under vi 
unusual circumstances, and somewhat often. The last ti 
was at a rather interesting moment to me, and one in w 
* I was so much engaged, that I had not leisure properljf 
pay my respects to you. Mr. Clements, I have a little h 
ness to transact with this gentleman, and must ask Al 
favour of your company and his, for a few minutes, in yo8i^ 
cabin." 4. 

No objection could be raised to this request ; and I SeI^^ 
lowed the two officers into the Briton's cabin. 
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CHAPTER X. 

•* O I hae scarce to lay me on, 
If kisgly fields were ance my ain ; 
Wr the moor-cock on the mountain-bree, 
• But hardship na'er can daunton me/* 

Sc?OTTISH SONO. 

There was an air of cool deliberation about Lord Harry 
Dermond, which satisfied me I should have to pass through 
a trying ordeal ; and I prepared myself for the occasion. 
Nothing was said until all three of us were in the after- 
(iabin, when Clements and his .visiter took seats on the sofa, 
and a motion was made to me to occupy a chair. Then 
Lord Harry Dermond commenced the discourse, in a man- 
ner more serious than I could have wished. 

" Mr. Wallingford," he said, " there is little need of pre- 
liminaries between you and me. I recollected your ship, 
when the Black Prin^ and Speedy were in the act of closing, 
with the Frenchmen, three months since; and Lneed scarcely 
say that the manner in which she got back to the place 
vhere I then saw her, requires an explanation at your 
hands." 

• " It shall be given to you, my lord. Believing you had 
no right to send in the Dawn, and knowing that a detention 
of any length would prove my ruin, I regained possession 
of my own by the best means that offered." 

" This is at least frank, sir. You mean to be understood 
that you rose on my people in the night, murdered them, 
and that you subsequently lost your vessel from a want of 
force to take care of her." 

" This is partly true, and partly a mistake. I certainly 
should not have lost my ship had I been as strong-handed 
in the gale in which she was destroyed, as she was the day 
she left home : and she would have been as strong-handed 
in that gale, had we never fallen in with the Speedy." 

" Which is an indirect manrter of saying that the wreck 
was owing to us ?" 

" I shall very directly say, that I think it was ; though by 
indirect means." 
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" Well, sir, on that point it is not probable we shall ever :^ 
agree. You cannot suppose that the servants of the king 
of Great Britain will submit to your American mode of 
construing public law ; but will easily understand that we 
leave such matters to our own admiralty judges. It is a 
matter of more moment to me, just now, to ascertain what 
ha« become of the officers and men that were put in charge 
of your ship. I saw the vessel, some time after I put Mr, 
Sennit and his party on board yoii, in your possession, (that 
we ascertained by means of our glasses ;) and you now 
admit that you retook your vessel from these men. Wh^ 
has become of the prize-crew?" 

I briefly related the manner in which we had regained the 
possession of the Dawn. The two English officers listened 
attentively, and I could discern a smile of incredulity on th4 
countenance of Clements; while the captain of the Speedy 
seemed far from satisfied — though he was not so much dis- 
posed to let his real opinion be known, 

"This is a very well-concocted and well-told tale, nay 
lord," said the first, with a sneer; " but I doubt whether n^ 
find many believers in the British service," _^ 

" The British service, sir," I coldly retorted, " is, like fi| 
others, liable to reverses and accidents." ' ! 

" Not exactly of. this nature, Mr. Wallingford, you wiIV 
yourself admit, on reflection. But I beg pardon, my lorii 
this is your affair — not mine; and I have been indiscreet ii 
speaking." -^^ 

Lord Harry Dermond looked as if he concurred in tba 
sentiment. He had the pride of official rank, and that of 
private rank, to the usual degree ; and did not exactly Iih|^ 
the notion that one so much his inferior in both should takj| 1 
an affair so peculiarly his own out of his hands. He n)a|b' J 
a cold acknowledging bow, therefore, in reply, and paused | 
a. moment, like a man who reflected, ere he continued the -: 
discourse, 

" You must be aware, Mr. Wallingford, it is my duty lo. A 
inquire closely into this matter," he at length resumed, "1 
am just out of port, where my ship has been lying to rept, 
several weeks, and it is not probable that either of my offi-, 
cers would be in England without reporting himself, had M 
reached home." 
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"It is quite probable, ray lord, that neither has reached 
home. I saw them picked up, with my own eyes, and by 
what appeared to me to be an outward-bound West India- 
man. In that case, they have, most probably, all been car- 
ried to one of the West India islands." 

flere Clements handed Lord Harry Desmond a paper 
with something written on it, in pencil, which the latter 
read. After running his eyes over it, the captain nodded 
bis head, and the lieutenant quitted the cabin. While he 
was absent, my companion^ in a polite manner, gave me the 
particulars of the combat I had witnessed, going so far as to 
direct my attention to a paper he had brought on board, to 
show to Captain Rowley, and which contained the English 
official account of the whole affair. On glancing at it, I 
saw that the presence of the Dawn, on that occasion, was 
mentioned in the report ; the name of the ship being given, 
with an allusion that was not very clear to the general 
reader, but which was plain enough to me. It was not 
long, however, before Clements returned, and, without much 
deremohy, he informed me that the gun-rdom mess waited 
my appearance, to sit down to dinner. On this hint, I rose 
and took my leave, though I had time to see Marble enter 
the cabin, and Neb standing by^the scuttle-butt, under the 
charge of the sentinel, ere I dipped my head under hatches. 

The dinner lasted near an hour, and Lord Harry Der- 
mond civilly waited all that time, before he again summoned 
me to the cabin. I was surprised to find Marble in the 
outer-cabin. Neb near the door, in waiting, and the two 
officers with pen, ink, and paper before them, where they 
had been left by me. 

" Mr. Wallingford," Lord Harry commenced, " I hold it 
to be no more than fair to let you know that your mate's 
account of the manner in which the Speedy's people got out 
of the Dawn, and your own, do not agree in a single parti- 
cular. Here is his statement, taken down by myself from 
his own words ; if you are disposed to hear it, I will read 
you what he says." 

" I do not well see how Mr. Marble can contradict me 
and tell the truth, my lord — but it were better I should hear 
his statement." 

" * I was first-mate of the Dawn, of New York, Miles Wal- 
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lingford master and owner. Captured and ordeied wt 
Speedy, as known. Three days afler parting company 5irUL 
the frigate, with Mr. Sennit as prize-master. Captain WaU 
lingford and I commenced reasoning with that gentleman on 
the impropriety of sending in a neutral and breakkig iip:a 
promising voyage, which so overcame the said Lieuteoant 
Sennit, in his mind, that he consented to take the ship^s 
yawl, with a suitable stock of provisions and wi^r, tad 
give us up the ship. Accordingly, the boat was loweredi 
properly stowed, the most tender anxiety manifested for ths 
party that was to go in her, when the En^ish took their 
leave with tears in their eyes, and hearty good wishes ioi 
our safe arrival at Hamburg.' " ^ 

" Am I to understand you seriously. Lord H[arry DcK 
mond, that my mate has actually given you this accooot oC 
the affair, for fact ?" 

" Most seriously, sir. I believe he even ofiSered to swear 
to it, though I dispensed with that ceremony. Here is the | 
statement of the black. Perhaps you would wish to heir 1 
that also?" ' ■ - ^} 

*' Anything, my lord, it is your pleasure to oommnak/V 
cate." ^^ 

'< Nebuchadnezzar Clawbonny says, ^ he belonged lo tili 
Dawn — was left in her, when captured by Speedy, and wai:? 
in her when wrecked. Captain Wallingford ordered Mi^, 
Sennit to quit his ship, or he would make him ; and Afe . 
Sennit obeyed Master Miles, of course.' But I will read:Ji^ 
more of this, as a slave's statement can hardly be relied oo^ 
Perhaps we ought not to have received it, Mr. Clements 1*^' 

" Your pardon, my lord ; it is our duty to protect tif 
Majesty's subjects, in the best mode we can," • 

" That may be true, sir ; but certain great princtplai ] 
ought never to be overlooked, even when doing our diityi' *' 
You perceive, Mr. Wallingford, that your companions cOB^ ^ 
tradict your own account of this affair ; and the most un^ ? 
pleasant suspicions are awakened. I should" never ja8tiS|5 t^ 
myself to my superiors, were I to neglect putting yon n^iiit ji 
arrest, and carrying you all in for trial." -^ ""^ 

" If my companions have been so ill-judging as to maki^ 
the statements you say, I can only regret it. I liave toil.' 
you the truth; and 1 can udd uo more. As for the futart^l 
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.i do ndl suppose ady nspresentation of mine will induce you 
to change yoer decision." 

" You carry it off well, sir ; and I hope you will maintain 
.. ^e same appearance of innocence to the end. The lives 
ef the king's subjects are not to be taken with impunity^ 
- nef ertheless." 
- " Nor is the property of an American citizen, I trust, my 
lord. Had I used ^rce to regain my ship, and had I thrown 
the prise-crew jibto the sea, I conceive I would have been 
doing no more than was my duty." 

*rThis is well, sir; and I hope, ibr your sake, that an 
.English jury will view the afiair in the same light. At pre- 
sent, prepare to go on board the Speedy — for you must ndt 
be separated from the important testimony we can find in 
thai. ship. As for the citizens you mention, they are bound 
to submit to the decision of the admiralty courts, and not to 
tfike the law hito their own hands." 

** We shall see, my lord. When this case reaches my 
own country, we shall probably bear more of it." 

I uttered this in a sufficiently magnificent • manner ; and, 
' io own the truth, L ielt a little magnificently at the time. I 
was then young, not three-and -twenty ; and I thought of 
; ^. my country, her independence, her justice, heir disposition 
i ^to do right, her determination to submit to no wrongs, and 
^ Jier disregard of the expedient when principles were con- 
'^ cerned, — ^much as young people think of the immaculate 
' qualities of their own parents. According to the decisions 
of judges of this latter class, there would not be a liar, a 
swindler, a cheat, or a mercenary scoundrel living ; but the 
earth would be filled with so many suffering saints that are 
persecuted for their virtues. According to the notions of 
most American citizens of my age, the very name they bore 
ought to be a protection to them in any part of the world, 
under the penalty of incurring the republic's just indigna- 
tion. How far my anticipations were realized, will be seen 
in the sequel ; — and I beg the American reader, in particu- 
lar, to restrain his natural impatience, until he can learn 
the facts in the regular order of^ the narrative. I can safely 
promise him, that should he receive them in the proper 
spirit, with a desire to ascertain truth only, and not to up- 
l^old bloated and untenable theories^ he will be a wiser ^ and 
Vol. IL — 11 
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probably a more modest man, for the instittctiioil HlflMl 
be thus gleaned from the incidents it will be tny pM^ 
office to record. As for Lord Harry Dermond, the tblfe 
ened indignation of the great American nation gave liil 
very little concern. He probably cared a vast deal moiQ 
for one frown from the admiral who commanded at Plf^ 
mouth, than for the virtuous resentment of the Ppestdenl 
and Congress of the United States of America. I am wi«tw| 
of the close of the year 1803, it will be remembered ;-4<4 
remote period in the history of the great republic; tboi^^ 
I will not take it on myself to say things have mMlkl 
ally altered, except it be in the newspapers, in this pai^^i^^ 
lar interest. The order to prepare to quit the BritoQ iii| 
repeated, and I was dismissed to the outer cabin, where 
Marble, while Mr. Clements attempted to shut the door Ail 
separated us, though, from some cause or other, he did ^/Mki 
exactly effect his object. In consequence of this negled^^^ 
overheard the following dialogue : 4 

" I hope, my lord," said Clements, " you will not th^ 
of taking away the mate and the black. They are 
first-rale men, and both well affected to his Majesty's 
vice. The negro was of great use aloft, during Ihe^J 
action, while the mate fought at a gun, like a tiger, for '1 
better part of an hour. We are somewhat short of 
and I have counted on inducing both these men to 
There is the prize-money for the Frenchman under our 
you know, my lord ; and I have little doubt of suc( 

" I 'm sorry duty compels me to take all three, Clei 
but I 'II bear what you say in mind ; perhaps we can^ 
them to enter on board the Speedy. You know it — ^"" ' 

Here Mr. Clements discovered that the door was noti 
and he closed it tight, preventing my hearing ^ny more;^ 
now turned to Marble, whose countenance betrayed thei 
reproach he endured, at ascertaining the injury he had 
by his ill-judged artifice. I made no reproaches, ho^ 
but squeezed his hand in token of my forgiveness^ 
poor fellow, I plainly saw, had great difficulty in foi 
himself; though he said nothing at the moment. 

The -conference between Lord Harry Dermond and 
Clements, lasted half an hour. At the end of that 
both appeared in the ^otY?atd Q,^bvw^ and I saw by the 
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toaance of the last, that he had failed in his object. As for 
iis> we were transferred, with the few articles we possessed, 
to the Speedy, on board which ship our arrival made as 
niuch of a sensation as the discipline of a man-of-war would 
permit. I was put in irons, the moment we reached the 
quarter-deck, and placed under the charge of a sentinel 
near the cabin-door. Some little attention was paid to my 
Qomfort, it is true, and a canvass screen was fitted for me, 
behind which I ate and slept, with some sort of retirement. 
My irons were of so large a sort^ that I found means to take 
them- off, and to put them on, at pleasure. I was disposed 
to think that the officers were aware of the fact, and that 
the things were used as much for the sake of appearance 
^ for anything else. Apart from the confinement, and the 
ifijuiy done my affairs, I had no especial causes of com- 
plaint, though this imprisonment lasted until the^ month of 
April 1804, or quite five months. During this time, the 
Speedy arrived as far south as the line; then she hovered 
about the Canaries and the Azores, on her way homeward, 
kK>king in vain for another Frenchman. I was permitted to 
lake exercise, twice a day, once in the gangway, and once 
^n-the gun-deck, and my table was actually supplied from 
tbe cabin. On no head, had I any other cause to complain, 
ti)an the fact that my ship had been wrongfully seized in 
the first place, and that I was now suffering imprisonment 
ibr a crime — if crime indeed it would have been — that I cer- 
tainly had not been obliged to commit. 

During the five months I thus remained a prisoner on the 
gpi-deck of the Speedy, I never exchanged a syllable with 
either Marble or Neb. I saw them both occasionally, em- 
pioyed on duty, like the crew, and we oflen exchanged sig- 
nificant looks, but never any words. Occasionally I had a 
ymi from an officer ; these gentlemen sitting down and con- 
versing with me, on general topics, evidently to relieve the 
tedium of my confinement, without making any allusion to 
ks cause. I cannot say that my health sufifered, a circum- 
stance that was probably owing to the cleanliness of the 
ship, and the admirable manner in which she was venti- 
lated. • 
^ At length we went into port, carrying with us a French 
Whip from one of the islands to the eastward of the Cai^«,a& %. 
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prize. The Speedy captured this vessel, after a sniia^ btlt 
to the norttiward of the Azores, and Marble and Neb^tfiei 
ing volunteered to do so, were sent on board her, as t^d of • 
the prize-crew. That day I got a visit from the purser, wlifS' 
was the most attentive of all my acquaintances, and Ttbc^i 
the liberty of asking him if it were possible my twa sMj^ 
mates had entered into the British service. ''^ 

" Why not exactly that," he said, " though they seextf ttt; 
like us, and we think both will ship rather than lose m 
prize-money they might get, for their services in theBritooi- 
Your old mate is a prime fellow, the master tells me;' blA \ 
my lord fancying we might meet some French cruiser iff ' 
the chops of the channel, thought it better to send these t#fe ] 
chaps in the prize, lest they sihould take the studs and i©*^ ; 
fuse to fight at the pinch. They have done duty, they:l^ 
to keep themselves in good health; and we humour tteniji ^ 
to be frank with you, under the notion they may get toli||h 
us so well, as not to wish to quit us.** ' ' '• 

This gave me an insight into the true «tate of the ciHte$ 
and I felt much easier on the subject. That Marble ef^' ^ 
intended to serve under the British flag^ I had dot stippos^^ | 
for a moment ; but I was not sure that regret for the bkiilM^^ 
he had already made, might not lead him ifit6 some iiw 
mistake of equally serious import, under the impressioti 
he was correcting the evil. As fir Neb, Tktiew he 
never desert me; and I had not, from the first, felt any 
concern on his account, than an apprehension liis ignoram* 
might be imposed on. ..- 

The day we anchored in Plymouth sound, was thick 
drizzling, with a fresh breeze at south-west. The- 
came-to just at sunset, her prize bringing up a short' 
tance in-shore of her, as I could see from the port,^!] 
formed a sort of window to my little canvass state 
Just as the ship was secured. Lord Harry Dermoiid 
into his cabin, accompanied by his first-lieutenant^ m 
overheard him say to the latter — 

** By the way, Mr. Powlett, this prisoner must be retekif^ 
to some other place in the morning. Now we are so 
the land^ it is no^ quite safe to trust him at a port." 

I was still musing on the purport of this remark, wBA 
beatd the noise of a \)oat eom\w^ ^ow^via. Put^^ % 
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bead out of the port, I could just see that the prize-master 
ef the French ship had come on board, and that Marble and 
Neb were two of the four men who pulled the oars. Mar- 
ble saw me, and gave a sign of recognition, though it was 
sp dark as to render it difficult to distinguish objects at a 
trifting distance. This sign I returned in a significant man- 
ncr< It was this answering signal from me, that induced 
tny mate not to quit the boat, and to keep Neb with him. 
Tb6 other two men were so accustomed to do duty with tho 
Annericans, that they did not scruple to run up the frigate's 
side^ afler their officer, eager to get a gossip with their old 
mess-mates on the berth-deck. Almost at the same instant 
the officer of the deck called out — 

" Drop la Manerve*8 boat astern, out of the way of the 
captain's gig, which will be hauling up in a minute." 

This was on the larboard side, it is true ; but a smart sea 
* slapping against the 9tarboard, Lord Harry was willing to 
dispense with ceremony, in order to escape a wet jacket. 
I cannot tell the process of reasoning that induced me to 
take the step I did ; it was, however, principally owing to 
the remark I had so lately heard, and which brought all the 
dacger of my position vividly to my mind. Whatever may 
have been the moving cause, I acted as follows : 

My irons were slipped, and I squeezed myself between 
the gun and the side of the port, where I hung by my hands, 
against the ship'9 side. I might be seen, or I might not, 
caring little for the result. I.was not seen by any but Mar- 
ble and Neb, the former of whom caught me by the legs, 
«s he passed beneath, and whispering to me to lie down in 
the bottom of the boat, he assisted me into the cutter. We 
actually rubbed against the captain's gig, as it was hauling 
up to the gangway ; but no one suspected what had just 
taken place. This gig was the only one of the Speedy's 
boats that was in thd water, at that hour, it having just been 
lowered to carry. the captain ashore. In another minute we 
had dropped astern. Neb holding on by a boat-hook to one 
of the rudder-chains. Here we lay, until the gig pulled 
round, close to us, taking the direction toward the usual 
landing, with the captain of the Speedy in her. 
' In two minutes the gig was out of sight, and Marble 
whispered to Neb to let go his hold. This was promptly 
11* 
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done, when the- boat of the prize begaaa to ijrift>Arpl^4 
ship, swept by a powerful tide, and impelled by.|^#|$^>^ 
No one paid any heed to us, everybody's thoughts JbfJm 
occupied with the shore and the f^rrival at such a casmi&gtii * 
The time was fortunate in another particular: Lord Hariy 
Dermond was a vigilant and good officer : but his fir^4ii9)i^ 
tenant was what is called on board ship '' a poor deyil;** 9 
phrase that is sufficiently significant; and the inomef^^ 
vigilant captain's back is turned^ there is a certain ei^se^^ 
neglect in a vessel thqjt has an indifierent first-lteutena^ff 
Every one feels at liberty to do more as he pleases^ Uipj| 
has been his wont ; and where there is a divided re^x>i^. 
bility of this nature, few perform more duty than they q^ } 
help. When " the cat is away, the mice come out to play* ' 

At all events^ our boat continued to drop astern- oc^ 
served, until the ship itself became very faintly visibly io 
us. I arose as soon as we were fifly feet from the nid^K^ | 
and I assumed the direction of affiiirs as soon as on my &^ 
There were a mast and a lugg-sail in the boat, and we ste^pi^ 
the former and set the last, as soon as &x enough fromg^ 
Speedy to be certain we could not be seen. Putting |||, 
helm up, sufficiently to bring the wind on the quarter,. I 
stood directly out to sea. All this was acoQ^iplished Ia 
than five minutes, by means of wjbat the French call a 
den inspication ! 

To be sure, our situation was Sufficiently awkward^i 
we had obtained^something tl^t had the sen^lance of: 
dom. Neither of us had. a single shilling o( i;nQ0Qy9 jor^ll 
article of clothing but those we wore. There wa» n^yi 
mouthfiil of food of any sort in the boat^ nor a drop ii0; 
water. The night was lowering, and intensely dark; i 
the wind was blowing fresher than was at all desirably 
a boat. Still we determined to perse vere^ and we ran 
off the land, trusting our common fate to Providenoesti ^ 
hoped we might fall in with some American, bound; iaJ^ 
oat : should that fail us, France might be reached, if It^ 
had good luck, in the course of less than eightpaii<lf 
hours. ,i 

Our situation afforded nothing to occupy the mu^. 
anxiety. We could not see a hundred yajrdsf possess^ 
coQqaasBi or any other gvivde on oat wary timi di4 
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6f the wind, and were totally without the means of refresh-* 
ineRt or shelter. Still, we managed to sleep, by turns, each 
havJDg entire confidence in the skill of both the others. In 
this manner we got through the night, feeling no apprehen-^ 
Bions of being pursued, the darkness affording an effectual 
cover. 

' When the light returned, we discovered nothing in pur- 
iurft, though the weather was too thick to adinit of our seeing 
iahy great distance around the boat^ All the morning we 
continued running to the northward and eastward, under our 
Bingle lugg re^ed^ only keeping clear of the se^s that chased 
us, by dint of good management. As for eating or drinking, 
the first was out of the question^ though we began to make* ' 
8<^Y)e little provision to slake our thirst by exposing our 
handkerchiefs to the drizzle, in order to wring them when 
they should become saturated with water. The coolness of 
the weather, however, and the mist, contributed to prevent 
our suffering much, and I do not know that I felt any great 
desire for either food or water, until towards the middle of 
the day. Then we began to converse together, on the sub- 

^ ject of dinner', in a jocular way, however, rather than with 

*^a*iy very great longings on the subject. While thus em- 
ployed. Neb suddenly exclaimed, " dere a sail 1" 

Sure enough a ship was meeting us, heading up on the 
larboard tack about west-north-west, as she stretched in to- 
wards the English coast. I can see that vessel, in my 

-mind's eye, even at this distant day ! She had two reefs in 
her topsails, with spanker, jib, and both courses set, like a 

'crafl that carried convenient, rather than urgent canvass. 

•Her line of sailing would take her about two hundred yards 
to leeward of us, and my first impulse was to luff. A second 
glance showed us she was an English frigate, and we doused 

'our lugg as soon as possible. Our hearts were in our mouths 

- for the next five minutes. My eye never turned from that 
frigate, as she hove by us, now rising on the summit of a 
sea, now falling gracefully into the trough, concealing every- 
thing but her spars from sight. Glad epough were we, when 
she had got so far ahead as to bring us well on her weather- 
* quarter, though we did not dare set our sail again, until her 
dark, glistening hull, with its line of frowning ports, was 
shut up in the cloud of mist, leaving the spot on the ocean 
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where she had last been seen, as if she wejre npl. Ti|a||R| 
one of those hair-breadth escapes that often oiceur to- 
engaged in hazardous undertakings, without any 
agency of their own. ;: jr-ti 

Our next adventure was of a more pleasing character. 4 b 
good-sized ship was made astern, coming up channel befiuQ j 
the wind, and carrying top- mast studding-sails. She wiw.aa,- 
American ! On this point we were all agreed, and pktog|g^s 
ourselves in her track, we ran off, on her course, know^if^ 
that she must be going quite two feet to our one. In twefl^||sY 
minutes she passed close to us, her officers and crew qmui^^ 
festin^ the greatest curiosity to learn who and what ipfsfl 
^were. So dexterously did Marble manage the boat, that m^; 
got a rope, and hauled alongside without lessening the shi^ ■ 
way, though she nearly towed us under water in the f^ 
tempt. llie moment we could, we leaped on deck, aban^i 
doning the boat to its fate. 

We had not mistaken the character of the vesseU . U 
a ship from James^ river, loaded with tobacco, and bouod^l 
Amsterdam. Her master heard our story, believed it, •|#/|^^J 
felt for us. We only remained with him a week, hower***^^"'^ 
quitting his vessel off the coast of Holland, to goto 
burg, where I fancied my letters would have been sent,, 
whence I knew it would be equally in our power ta 
home. At Hamburg, I was fated to meet with du 
ment.*^* There was not a line for me, and we found oui 
without money in a strange pkce. I did not deecp il.j 
dent to tell our story, but we agreed to ship togetlier in 
American, and work our way home in the b^ maoo^; 
could. Ailer looking about us a little, necessity 
us to enter in the first vessel that ofiered. This was a PJ 
delphia ship, called the Schuylkill, on board which I 
ped as second-mate, while Marble and Neb took the 
of foremast Jacks. No one questioned, hjs as to tha^ 
and we had decided among ourselves, to do^^our duty 
keep mum. We used our own names, and that was tJ^^ 
tent of our communication on the subject of pur tni6. 
acters. 

I found it a little hard to descend so much onlhe 
of life, but an early and capital training enabled nrie t^i 
J}hky over again, w'wVi som^ ctodvl; and^ before ^ 







went to sea, our chief mate was discharged for drunkenness, 
and I got a lifl. Marble was put in my place, and from that 
time, for the next five months, things went on smoothly 
enough ; I say five months, for, instead of sailing for home 
direct, the ship went to Spain, within the Straits, for a 
ca^o of barilla, which she took up to London, where she 
got' a freight fbr Philadelpliia. We were aH a little uneasy, 
at finding that our story, with sundry perversions and ex- 
aggerations, were in- the English papers; but, by the time 
we reached England, it was forgotten ; having been crowd- 
ed out by the occurrence of new, events of interest^ at a 
^K)ment wheq every week wf^ teeming with incidentsrthaj^ 
passed into history. 

Nevertheless, I: was glad when we lefl England, and I 
once more found, my self on the high seas, homeward bound. 
My wage» had .gabled noe, as well as Marble and Neb, to 
g0t new outfits, suited to our present stations, and we sailed 
&r' Philadelphia with as good a stock of necessaries as usu- 
^ly fall to the lot of men in our respective positions* These 
w^re alji that remained to me of a ship and cargo that^ 
fere worth between eighty and ninety thousand dollars ! 

The passage proved to be very long, but we reached the. 
capes of the -Delaware at last. On the 7th September, 
]^804^ or when I wanted a few weeks of being three-and- 
t^enty, I landed on the wharves of what was then the lar<^. 

fst town in America, a ruined and disappointed n>an> Still 
kept up my spirits, leaving my companions in ignorance 
of the extent of my misfortunes. We remained a few days 
to discharge the cargo,^ when we were all three paid ofif. Neb^ 
who had passed on board the Schuylkill for a free black, 
brought me his wages, and when we bad thrown our joint 
^tock into a common bag, it was found to amount to the 
sum of one hundred and thirty-two dollars. With this mo- 
ney, then, we prepared to turn our faces north. Marble anx- 
ious to meet his mother and little Kitty, Neb desirous of 
f^in seeing Chloe, and I to meet my principal creditor Johi> 
Wallingford, and to gain some tidings of Mr. Hardinge an4 
Lucy. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

•* You think, I 'II weep. 

No, I '11 not weep : 

I have full cause of weepin|f ; but this faeut 
Shall break into a hundred thouaand fl^ws. 
Or ere I '11 weep." 

Leak. 
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I PASS over the manner and time of our being on thero^ 
between Philadelphia and New York, as things belonging^ 
a former age, and to be forgotten. I will merely say 3 
we travelled the South Amboy road, and went throuj^ 
part of the world called Feather-bed Lane, that cadses t 
bones to ache,' even now, in* recollection. At South Am 
we got on board a sloop, or packet, and entered the bay 
New York, by the passage of the Kills, landing near'Wn 
hall. We were superintending the placing of our chestrf'j 
a cart, when some one caught my hand, and exclaimed—^ 

" God bless me ! — -Captain Wallingford come to lifb, i^ 
live!" / ' ' 

It was old Jared Jones, the man who had beeb mllfer 
Clawbonny from my infancy to the day I left honieV Hm 
supposed him to be at work there still ; but the lopkf h^'^ 
me — the tears that I could see were forcing themselveJI'm. 
his eyes — his whole manner, ihdeed,-*-gdve me tl dM 
understand that all was not right. My countenance,' 
than my tongue, demanded an expTanation. Jared 
stood me, and we walked together towards the Ba 
leaving Marble and Neb to proceed with the luggag^ 
modest lodgings in which we had proposed to hide oii 
until I had time to look about me — a house frequented 
Moses for many years. .' ..r 

" You perceive 1 do not return home, Jared, i& j>iiBfc: 
the condition in which I went abroad. My ship ancF^ 
are both lost, and I come among you, now, a pdiMTioiJ 
fear." 

" We were afraid that something of the sort nncot 
happened, or such bad news would never have r6i< 
CJawbonny, sir. Some of your men got back montfi^ 
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id they brought the tidings that the Dawn was captivated 
by the English. From that hour, I think, Mr. Hisirdinge 
gave the matter up. The worst news, however, for us, — 
that of your death excepted, — was that of the mortgage on 
,Clawbonny." 

^VThe mortgage on Clawbonny ! Has anything been 
done in connection with that?" 

"Lord bless you, my dear Mr. Miles, it has been fore- 
closed, under the statue I believe they call it ; and it was 
advertised to be sold three months. Then, when it was 
i^ld, how much do you think the place, mill and all, actu- 
'Ally brought? Just give a guess, sir?" 

" Brought I . Clawbonny is then sold, and I am no longer 
the owner q^ my father's house!" 

"Sold, sir; and we have been sent adrift — niggers and 

II. They said the freedom-laws would soon let all the 

wider blacks be their own masters ; and, as to the young 

'lins, why, your creditors might sell their times. But Mr. 

: Hardinge put the poor critturs into houses, near the rectory, 

and they work about among the neighbours, until things are 

.fettled. It 's to their credit, Mr. Miles, that not one of 'em 

all thinks of runnin' away. With the feelin' that 's up in 

. the country consarnin' blacks, and no master tp look arter 

them, every one of 'em might be off, without risk." 

" And Chloe, my sister's own girl, what has become of 
Chloe, Jared ?" 

" Why, I believe Miss Lucy has tuck her. Miss Lucy is 
dreadful rich, as all allow: and she has put it in her father's 
power to take care of all the moveables. Every huff [hoof] 
of living thing that was on the place, has been put on the 
Wright farm, in readiness for their owner, should he ever 
come to claim them." 

" Has Miss Hardinge had the consideration to hire that 
farm, with such an object ?" 

" They say she has bought it, out of the savings of her 
income. It seems she is mistress of her income, though 
under age. And this is the use she has made of some of 
her money." 

" I had supposed she would have been married by this 
, time. Mr. Drewett was thought to be engaged to her when 
I sailed." 




** Ves : thare is much talk about thui^ 

try; but they eay Miss Lt»cy will neiwr 

-has been of age «i few weeks, in -order '^t^t^^M^rilM 

^what she pleases with her nK)iiey) :afbii3 4 bvsboo^ oinw 
his hand on it. Mr. Rupert is married, I s'pose«;^sott4Mra,9 

'sir — and living away lik^a nabob with liiar bride, m^ae 
the best houses in town. Some pieople say, that he'i'hai 
right in a part of old Mrs. Bradrort?s estgfy whieb be wiB J 
get as soon as Miss Luoy oolites of age." ^ > vy ^ ^ 

I did iiot like to pursue this part of the disdottrso'fl 
further, though it was balAilo ihy wou&ds 4o:liear Ai 
tidings of Lucy. The subje^ was too sacred, hpwe^etpfS 
be discussed with such a <!ofAiKiefltator, atid' I turned the t^^l 
course to Clawbonny, and the' reports thatm^it liavei 

• culated there concerning myself. Groen told see #11 jp 
knew, which was briefly as follows: .h^ 

It seems that the second-mate of the Dawn, and suiiiii^l 
her crew as had been pat in the Speedy, ftad who lia^tei||j 
been impressed either in the frigate itself, or in En^ 
after they were turned ashore, had ibund their way fail 
bringing with them an account of the capture of theiil^^ 
her extraordinary appearance n^r the lour combatmai^ 
their own attempt to escape. This last afl^r, ii^ pijnami 
had made some noise in the journals—^ warm diaoMUv 
having taken place on the subject of the right of 'Am^rflp^ 
to run away with an English man-of-warV boat, aoM^n 
circumstances- in which these poor fellows had fbai|d''tiiea^ 
selves placed. In that day, parties in America toofe^ 

, lively an interest in the wars of £urope, as if the coool 
were a belligerent; and politicians, or ^uari statesmeBiiWii 
little more than retailers of the most ultra English aad 
French opinions. It was sufficient for the FederaliM' 
justify any act, if England did it; while the Deoioenttg'l 
almost as strong a disposition to defend all the eaoi 
which the policy of Napoleon led him to comniit^ . I'f 
almost — for, to deal honestly with posterity, I do noli 
the French-American party was quite as Freocb aaj^s 
English- American party was English. These. last ha4^ 
turned to their provincial dependence of thought ^aiid« 

»read in the English version of all political and tnoiid 
and little read in those of any other state of ao^UJ^4 
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Miieved, as'he who worships at a distance from the shrine, 
ig known iraplieitly to yiekl hid faith. The English party 
hsdtMtcially' a foundation in deeply-rooted opinion, and co** 
itomal admiration ibr the ancient seat of power, whereas the 
FtiMioh' owed its existence pnncipally to opposition. The 
-allfanoe of 1778' had soma little influence among men old 
enough to have been active in the events of the revolution, 
:it 16^ true,. but they existed as exceptions even in their own 
•party. It was the English feeling that was natural, hearty, 
! dependent, and deep ; the other having been, as has just 
'been stated, rooted as much in opposition, as in any other 
-soil. 

The public discussions of the fate of the Dawn, as a 
•matter of eourse, had drawn much speculation, among my 
^acquaintances, to my own. As month passed afler month, 
. and no letters reached America, the opinion became very 
} general that the vessel was lost. At length, a ship from 
: Jamaica brought m a blind story of the manner in which I 
:bad re-taken my vessel from Sennit; and, it now being 
known that we were only four left in the vessel, the conjec- 
iture was hazarded that we had been wrecked for want of 
,iDTce to take care of the ship ; and I was set down as a 
' drowned man. 

Shortly afVet this opinion of my fate becam<0 general 
^ among my acquaintances, John Wallingford had $bpT>^ared 
< at Glawbonny. He made no change, however, spoke kindly 
>io every one, told the slaves nothing should be a&ared, and 
'gave them every reason to suppose that they wouI(i tx>ntinue 
.'under a true Wallingford regime. It was generally under- 
stood he was to be my heir, and no one saw any occasion 
' ibr the acts of violence that succeeded. 

But, two months afler John Wallingford's visit, Mr. Har- 

'dinge, and ail connected with Glawbonny, had been as- 

' tounded by the intelligence of the existence of the mortgage. 

A foreclosure under the statute, or * statue,' as Jared had 

: called it, was commenced, and a few months later the place 

was publicly sold at Kingston, none bidding more than five 

thousand dollars for it, I^ss than a sixth of its worth. This 

' sacrifice of real estate, however, under forced sales, was, 

: and is, common enough in America, especially ; it being 

(generally understood that the creditor is prepared to rUe ia 

Vox. II. — 12 
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his bids, as necessity presents. In my case theiefi 
one to protect my rights, Mr. Hardinge having atteodoj; tli% 
sale prepared to reason with my cousin on the propiMj^ 
and generosity of bis course, rather than prepared „wi)|^ 
good current coin to extinguish the claim. John - WaUioJi^ 
ford did not appear, however, and.theaale took place witi^ 
out further competition, than one bid of Mr. Harding^s;.^ 
bid that he was not properly prepared to make, but.whiei^ 
he hazarded on his knowledge of Lucy^s means and dispo^ 
sition. A man of the name of Daggett, a relative of Joh|f j 
Wallingford's, by his mother^s side, was the ostensibljl ^ 
purchaser, and now professed to be the owner of my pat^ 
nal acres. It was he who had taken possession under the 
purchase, had dismissed the negroes, and sent oflT the f«§f 1 
sonal property ; and he it was who had placed new 
on the farm and in the mill. To the surprise of every! 
John Wallingford had not appeared in the transaction, th( 
it was understood he had a legal right to^ all my remaii 
effects, in the event of my real death. No will was. pi 
or produced, however, nor was anything heard of^ at.4iotlt^l 
cerning, my cousin ! Mr. Daggett was a close and reserfR^- 
man, and nothing could be learned on the subject fioi^ l)j||^1 
His right to Clawbonny could not be disputed, and inAfff 
consulting counsel in the premises, Mr. Hardinge 
had been compelled, reluctantly, to admit it. Such wtsMi 
substance of what I gleaned from the miller., in a rao( 
sort of conversation that lasted an hour. Of course, 
remained to be explained, but I had learned enough, to 
that I was virtually a beggar as to means, whatever I 
:be in feeling. :^ 

When I parted from Jared I gave him my address, apN^ 
we were to meet again next day. The old man felt att* * 
terest in me that was soothing to my feelings, and I 
to glean all I could from him ; more especially coi 
Lucy and Mr. Hardinge. I now followed Marble ai 
to the boarding-house, one frequented by masters andlj 
of ships, the masters being of the humble class td 'O 
scend thus to mingle with their subcfbdinates. We 6oiisi 
the rest of the morning in establishing oursdves ^ 
rooms, and in putting on our best round*aboats.; •fat't] 
not the owner of a coal iWllaaA ^ItvcU to it, unles^ 
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tftere might be a few old garments of that sort among the 
effects that had been removed from Clawbonny to the Wright' 
farm/ Notwithstanding this defect in my wardrobe, 1 would 
not have the reader suppose I made a mean or a disagreea- 
ble appearance. On the contrary, standing as I did, six 
f(tet one, in my shoes, attired in a neat blue round-about of 
rhate's cloth, with a pair of quarter-deck trowsers, a clean 
white shirt, a black silk handkerchief, and a vest of a pretty 
bnt modest pattern^ I was not at all ashamed to be seen. I 
had come fVom England, a country in which clothes are 
both good and cheap, and a trimmer-looking tar than I then 
"#as, seldom showed himself in the lower part of the town. 
^ Marble and I had dined, and were preparing to sally 
fbrfh on a walk up Broadway, when I saw a meagre, care- 
wbrri, biliotis-Iooking sort of a person enter the house, and 
proceed towards the bar, evidently with an inquiry concern- 
iDfg some of the inmates. The bar-tender pointed at once to 
ine, when the stranger approached, and with a species of 
confidence that seemed to proclaim that he fancied news to 
Be. the great end of life, and that all who were engaged in its 
dissemination were privileged beings, he announc^ed himself 
M €6!6nel Warbler, the Editor of the New York Republican 
freeman. I asked the gentleman into the common sitting- 
h>6m, when the following dialogue took place between us. 
* **We have just heard of your arrival. Captain Walling- 
forid,'* commenced the Colonel^ all New York editors of a 
certain calibre seeming to be, ex-of!icio, of that blood-and- 
thunder rank, " and are impatient to place you, as it might 
bcj rectus in ctirid, before the nation. Your case excited a 
good deal of feeling some months since, and the public mind 
may be said to be prepared to learn the whole story ; or, in 
a happy condition to indulge in further excitement. If you 
will have the goodness to furnish me with the outlines, sir," 
coolly producing pen, ink, and paper without further cere- 
mony, and preparing to write, " I promise you that the 
Whole narrative shall appear in the Freeman of to-morrow, 
relaited in a manner of which you shall have no reason to 
complain. The caption is already written, and if you please, 
I will read it to you, before we go any further." Then, 
without waiting to ascertain whether I did or did not please 
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to hear him, the colonel incoDtinently comiseQced 

what he called his caption, 7- ^ 

*< < In the Schuylkill, arrived lately at Philadelphia, c^m% 
passenger our esteemed fellow-cifizen Captain. Miles Wid«^ 
lingford" — in 1 804, everybody had not got to be ' taqyiru^ 
even the editors not yet assuming that title of gentility isr 
officio, ** This gentleman's wrongs have already beeoriai^r 
before our readers.^ From his own mouth we learn tjpf^ 
following outline of the vile and illegal manner in which h|^ 
has been treated by an English man-of-war called th| '] 
Speedy, commanded by a sprig of nobility y!clepped Lo^tl 
— I have lefl a blank for the name — ^' an account wbic|( 
will awaken in the bosom of every true<>hearted Amerioail 
sentiments of horror and filings of indignation, at thisji^ 
instance of British faith and British insolenceon the 1^^ 
seas. It will be seen by this account, that not satisfied iWitb 
impressing all his crew, apd in otherwise maltpeatiog thes|| 
this scion of aristocracy has violated every article of ^ ^ 
treaty between thq two countries, as respects (I^ptaij^ll^iy^j 
lingford himself, a4a4 otherwise trodden onev^ry priAf^l 
of honour ; in a word— set at naught a)I the <x)imQaiB|)lP0g||^ 
of God. We trust there will be found no ma^, or 
men in the country, to defend such outrageous ponduct|. 
that even the minions of England, employed Arp^df, 
Federal presses of owr country, will be ready, to ^ 
us, on this occasion, in denouncing British aggrj^ioff nf^ 
British usurpation.' There, sir, I trust that is <lt^it&,tf^ii^ii^: 
liking." . 

'* It \a a little ex parie. Colonel, as I; have qui^ a^ 
coHnplaint to make of French j^s of En^ish aggJOfiBfpfjJk 
having been twice captured, onqe by an Engli^; fngate,rnf 
again by a French privateer. I prefer to tell the whpii^j^tf||}^ 
if I am to tell any of it." ^ . ;, j^-; 

. *^ Certainly, sir ; we wish to relate all the enormti 
which these arrogant English were guilty." _ 

'< I believe that, in capturing my ship, ^he Bi^IM:;l^iM%^ 
mander did me an act of great injustice, an^ wat '* 
of my ruin-— " .,;^l^ 

" Stop, sir, if you please," interrupted Colopol^ 
writing with rapidity and zeal, *<and thus:cauE9f4 
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6f an industriotis and honest maft ; ay, that' ends a period 
Bteeitiftilly-^well, sir, proceed." 

"But, I have no personal ill treatment to complain of; 
andv the act of the French was of precisely the same char- 
acter; perhaps, worse, as I had got rid of the English prize- 
crew, when the Frenchman captured us in his turn, and 
prevented our obtaining shelter and a new crew in France." 
Colonel Warbler listened with cold indifference. Not a line 
wc^ld he write against the French, belonging to a very ex- 
tensive school of disseminators of news who fancy it is a 
part of their high vocation to tell just as much, or just as 
little, of any transaction, as may happen to suit their own 
purposes. I pressed the rnjuries I had received from the 
French, ott my visitor, so much the more warmly, on ac- 
count of the reluctance he manif<fsted to publish it ; but all 
to no purpose. Next morning the Republican Freeman con- 
tained just such an account of the affair as comported with 
the consistency of that independent and manly journal ; not 
a word being said about the French privateer, while the ac- 
count of the proceedings of the English frigate was embel- 
lished with sundry facts and epithets that must have been 
obtained from Colonel Warbler's general stock in trade, as 
it was certainly not derived from me. 

As soon as I got rid of this gentleman, which was not 
long after he discovered my desire to press the delinquency 
of the French on his notice. Marble and 1 left the house, 
bn the original design of strolling up Broadway, and of 
looking at the changes produced by time. We had actu- 
ally got a square, when I felt some one touch my elbow ; 
turning, I found it was an utter stranger with a very eager, 
wonder-monger ing sort of a countenance, and who was a 
good deal out of breath with running. 

" Your pardon, sir ; the bar-tender of the house where 
you lodge, tells me you are Captain Wallingford." I bowed 
an assent, foreseeing another application for facts, 

" Well, sir, I hope you 'II excuse the hberty I am taking, 
on account of its object. I represent the public, which is 
ever anxious to obtain the earliest information on all mat- 
ters of general concernment, and I feel emboldened by duty, 
to introduce myself— Colonel Positive of the Federal Truth 
Teller, a journal that your honoured father once did us the 
. 12* 
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fevour to take — we have this moment lieiun^^^f^hiMiMb^ 
committed on you, Captain Wallingfbrd, by;f^Jbripii||i| 
French piratical, picarooning, plundering irag^lK^adyT^j 
ing from what I dare say was another captioo, ;pdrepi|i||| 
for the other side of the question ; " a fresh iiist9fiG^>i^ 
Gallic aggression, and republican, Jacobinical ioBpieiaoflai 
atrocities that are of a character to awaken the indignam^ 
of every right-thinking American, and which can only fiijlfr 
abettors among that portion of the community, which, 'po%?/ 
sessing nothing, is never slow to sympathize in the sucofipt 
of this robber, though it be at the expense of Amer^oifti 
rights, and American prosperity." rift* 

As soon as Col. Positive had read this much, he stapfijb 
to take breath, looking at me, as if expecting some exHf^ 
mations of admiration and delight. ,,-^r^ 

'* I have suffered by means of what I conceive to he ;%l! 
perfectly unauthorized act of a French privateer. Col. F<m^\ 
tive," I replied ; '^ but this wrong would not have been doQ(# 
me, had I not suffered previously by what I conceive to h^y. 
an equally unjustifiable act of the English frigate, t^ 
Speedy, commanded by Captain Lord Harry Dernaondi #i 
son of the Irish Marquis of Thole." 

*' Bless me, sir, this is very extraordinary ! An Enfikj^: 
frigate, did you say 1 It is very unusual for the vessete 
that just nation ever to be guilty of an aggression, partk^ 
larly as our connmon language, common descent, Saxon 
cestors, and Saxon English, and all that sort of thing, 
know, operate against it ; whereas, sorry I am to say, 
new arrival brings us some fresh instance of the atrockiif^ 
of the myrmidons of this upstart Emperor of the Freacfcf 
a man, sir, whose deeds, sir, have never been parallel^rj 
since the day of Nero, Caligula, and all the other tymitfi'^' 
of antiquity. If you will favour me. Captain Wallingfoo^^- 
with a few of the particulars of this last atrocity of Bqm^^ 
parte, I promise you it shall be circulated far and neat, 
that in a way to defy the malignant and corrupt pervezmoi^ 
of any man, or set of men." 

I had the cruelty to refuse compliance. It made no, 
ference, however ; for, next day, the Federal Truth 
had an account of the matter, that was proliaWy abo«^ 
accurate as if I had related all the events myself, apd 
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kbo^iBtbdut a& true as most of. the jeremiads of tJiejaur-; 
iHBkh. thai arei i&teoiied for bni liaait e^t. It w^s r^d wj^h/ 
wridhyi by.all the federalials 0rAmemc.Q>r vhile its couQtei'r; 
part in the fispfUjbl^oaii FreemiiQ^ pa^sodi pari ptitsu^ thrpugh> 
aU'tfaedtmociaUb^papersy and was devoured, with a siqnilc^r: 
ap^pf&tite, by the i^hoie of that side of the question. Tbl^: 
dlstinctioa, I aflei'ws^rds ascertained, was made by nearly; 
the whole cduotry. If a fedemli^t W€U5 my auditor, he^ 
would' listeo all day to tb^t part of my story wbiph related^ 
to the capture by the French privateer; while it was I'K^t 
t»er<d with the demo^Kils. Most of the merchants being 
federalists^ ind the EogHah hijiviisig so v^mh nK)Fe c^niie^. 
tion with niy nferrrative than the Frqpch, I soo$ fouQd Iwaa 
making myself exceedingly unpopular by speaking pn the 
9ub|ect at all; nor was it lonig before a story got in circu- 
lation, that I ykais nothing but a run-away English desert^i; 
myself— I, the Mh Miles of my namei at Clawbonny ! ^9 
for Marble^ men were ready to swear he bad robbed hi$ 
captain, and gOt off from an Edglish two-decker only four, 
years beibre. It is utmecessary to tell people of the world 
the manner in which stories to the prejudice of an un^pppular 
man are fabricated, and withjwbat industry they are circu- 
lated fjso I shall leave the reader to imagine what ivould 
have been our fate, had we not possessed the prudence to 
cease dwelUng on our wi!ongs. Ii^^ead of thiaking of ap- 
pealing to the authorities of my cojuntry for redress, Ifblt 
tnyself .fortunate in having the \yhole aflair forgottesi, as 
iSoon as possible, leaving me some small portion of char^ 
aeteiL 

1 confess, while returning home, I had sometimes fancied 
I might be protected by the country of which I was a ti&- 
tive, for which I had foUght, and to which I paid taxes; but 
I was only three-and-twenty, and did not then understand 
Ihe workings of laws, particularly in a state of society that 
submits to have its most important interests under foreign 
control. Had I received a wrong from only a Frenchman^ 
cr an Boglishman, I should have fared a little better, in ap- 
pearance, at least, though my money was irretrievably gone ; 
fer one political party, or the other, as the case might have 
beenj would ha vO held me up to ex parte syimpathy, so long 

it suited its purposes, or until the novelty of some new 
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case offered an inducement to supplant ra^.Siiti'^iM^ 
wronged by both belligerents ; and it wm isooia' 
mutual consent, to drop the whole subject; As ibri 
or compensation, I was never fool enough to fseek-k^r; 
the contrary, finding how unpopular it made a 
the merchants, to prove anything against Great Brititm^ jii|lr 
at that moment, I was wisely silent, thus ^ucceedmg^ 
saving my character, which would otberwke hciveifbUowei^ 
my property, as the shortest method of making a trotthi#> 
some de<^laimer hold his tongue. 

Most young persons will doubtless- iiesitate to believe < 
such a state of things could ev^er liiave existed: in a 
calling itself independent ; but, in the first places, it miist^] 
remembered, that the passions of factions never leave^ 
followers independent of their artifices and designs; 
in the next place, all who knew the state of this couol 
1804, must admit it was not independent in mindy of 
England or France. Facts precede thou^t. in evei 
among us; and public opinion was as^much in 
the circumstances of the country, then, as— sag 
shall I liken it? — why, as it is to-day. I know no 
truer parallel. I make no doubt that the same things j 
be acted over again, were similar wrongs to be 
by the same powerful belligerents^ 'aV; 

Marble was ludicrously enraged at these litde iastesf 
of the want of true nationality in his countrymen. Hftii 
not a man to be bullied into holding his t<Migue ; aoc^f 
years afterwards, he expressed his opinions on thesii^ 
of an American's losing his ship and cargo, as I hmkm 
mine, without even a hope of redress, with a freedom 
did more credit to his sense of right, than to his pra< 
As for myself, as has just been said, I never even a1 
to procure justice. I knew its utter hopelessness ; an 
Dawn and her cargo went with the hundreds of oUier*^ 
and cargoes, that were sunk in the political void ci 
the declaration of war, in 1812. iMai 

This is an unpleasant subject to me. I could gUidljfi 
passed it over, for it proves that the political assocf ' 
this* country failed in one of the greatest ends of; 
associations; — but nothing is ever gained l^ 
truth, on such a matter. Let those who read 
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(•;it may po8sijb^;^ye;a tendeacy to render the fature 

^Riore secure, jgiviog to JJbie pi^^ ^^ reality, spoio, 

q£ fb^se ngbtS; which it so much accords wUh. pur |ia|t>ii^>tq 

bpfwt^crf^ hS^ po^ses^iog. .Ifcoiacealnrient did any g<?fi^,, jt 

\»pv^' gladly be silem ; but disea^ies in the body politic re^ 

quire a bold and manly treattneatir ey^n more than, thK>8e isk 

the physical system. I Teipember th^, ti^e of the pr<pS8es 

of' the trading, towns of this country o^ the subject of ; thQ 

late French treaty r-T-one^f the i^ flagitious ipstapoces -pf 

contempt, added to wrong, of which history supplies an, ii^^ 

ftfMBO^ and will own j[ do not ie^LtQ(^^ch encotiTaged jblliope 

for a«^y great improvememt, 

' Afief w% got rid of Colonel N9. ?, Marble and I OQQti^ 

nued our walk. We passed several persons of my aequiguc^fi 

«]^, bt^t AQt "one of^diein. recogi^j^ : me m my present 

atttire. I w^s not fsorjry't^.see th^yapj; w^^.W^riedof fi^ 

«^>ry, and coMldr gMly ifeiT^^in ii^ »;sp^i«5^ of incognito, 

fof a few d^ys^ pufiN|^]*5 Yort,Mrfi|9 c?o«ipara|iyeiy a.smaU 

toWD; liifi l]^4, i^p4v C|y^yjb9j[}y ; ^ everybody'^ 

^tce who wafi 9,3fij\^n T,he^ii^§( little yea^l bop^,^ tbeir^ 

^re,i of ipyiJ^s^apiflgi.ri^c^nitioa fqf any gpeati len^bcoC 

' W(9 .8j^}led:vpaboyf> ^t. PauL's, th^ a, high, qttarttor Of 
^.towflft aA4:^^^i^% few chouses bad beeo; exect€>d in mlmt 
'wBLS,ti^s^,9i u^ a^4! eni^irged stylp. O^, th^ ^toopiof 01216 
9^ tiiese.ps^riiciiua r^i^^pea-^tQusei^^ has siiaee 

eonH^mjiK^ iptp..|i|i9pTri3aw a iasbiqnably direased rmk^^ 
sljfsidii^^ pit^ii^ hi§rteeth, wkh /the «ir of «s nJaster. I 
^4 qearlv p^tssed l^llt penson, when nn exdairiation lh>m 
him, and his calling my mate byname, cailiiedfme tastopi 

. " j^ai:^|e, ,py. deiir .fellow, why, how fare you T" said rbur 
l^df fibip^pat^, descendipg Ihje. stepa, with an indolent^hiall^ 
cordial, half-condescending manner; extending' his hand at 
thc^ $)9li9e tiwe, which MJoees rec0ived and thiiJbk heartily; — 
f^ 7he sigbtof ya^r.imi^4»i nif^ of old tinpie^,; an4 'salt 

•' Mr, Hairdinge,""answered my mate, who knew nothing 
^f Rupert's dejects, beyond his want of aptitude ^r the sea, 
V I'm heartily glad to ^H la with you* Vo your father and 
^la^dspme sister live here ?" 
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" Not they, old Moses ;" answered Rupiert, g^ 
casting his eyes on me. " This is my own hou$e,.4n wJ 
r shall be very happy to see you, and to'mafce Jtm ao? 
quainted with my wife, who is also an old ac^uaintknp^lflr 
yours — Miss Emily Merton that wa» — the d,angfater of <jk^ 
Merton, of the Brt/i«A army." rr.T:5i 

"Blast the British army! and blast the British iiai^ 
too!" cried Marble, with more feeling than manners.' ^<'"'^' 
for the last, our old friend Miles, here, would npW beti 



man. 
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**' Miles !" Rupert repeated, with an a^nishment'tfaat'l^f 
more nature in it than had been usual with faih) of late fesif^ 
" This is true, th^tt, and you have not been lost at ^, Wff. 
Hngfbrd?" J - - ^^^m, 

" I am living, as you may sise, Mr. Ha^inge, and' |^^ 
of this opportunity to inquire after yodij^fttlier atid sis 

*' Both are well, I thank you : thi^ .dd^|B0Dtleman', in 
ticular, will be d^ighted to «ee ydu.' - ttj^as felt ybtir 
fortunes keeiily^'and did all.he could to at^rt Ibe sad 
about Clawbonny. You know h6 could as wiell rbksfb M ._ , 
lion, as raise five or ten thomahd dollars^ and .|»bor*Ui' 
is still a minor, and can only touch her inconie, the si 
of which were insufficient, just then. Wei 'did all wife 
I can assure you, Wallingfrrd ; but t ^as ttbdtit 
house-keepinjgj'iBlnd was in want df ee^h'-^t the' 
and you know how it is under suchr* circunisfances. 
Clawbonny ! I was exceedingly soi^ry when I l^eard^f^ 
though they say this Mr. Daggett, your succeissory Is 
to do wonders with it,— -a capitalist, they tell me^ and^ 
to carry out all his plans." • =^ 

*< I am glad Clawbonny has fallen into good hands, sbdl 
it has passed out of mine. Good e^etling, Mr. Har^^ajg; 
I shall take an early opportunity to find your iaih^^ aii#4l^ 
learn the particulars." " ' ' • !* i' -^ 

" Yes; he'll be exceedingly glad to see youi Wt 
ford ; andl'in«ure it will always dfibhi me pkittsore fd 
you, in any way I can. I fear it must be ve^ low ' 
with you?" y 

" If having nothing to m&bX a balance of some 
thirty thousanch dollars of unpaid debt is what you ciitf^ 
Water, the tide is oul o^ m^ ^^ocka\^ oattaidlY. But^ I 
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not despair ; I am young, and have a noble, manly profes- 
sion." 

* " Yes, I dare say, you 'II do remarkably well, Walling- 
ford,'' Rupert answered, in a pstirboizing manner. " You 
were always an enterprising fellow ; and one need have no 
great concern for yo«. It would hardly be dielicate to ask 
you to see. Mrs. Hardtnge, just as you are — not but what 
yoy, appear uncommonly well in your round-about, but I 
know precisely how it is with young men when there are 
ladies ia tjbe, case ; and Emily i« a little over-refined, ppr- 
Jwa^Sf" ':,^ y, ^ 

.^,*y Yet, Mrs. Hardinge has seen me oflen in a round-about, 
f^icj pa^f^ hours in my compAoy, when I have, been dressed 
ji^st as I am at this moment." 

, - ** Ay 5^ at sea. One gets used to everything at sea. Good 
evening ; I '11 bear you in mind, Wallingford, and may do 
foi^tbing for you^ I am intimate with the heads (>f ail the 
principal mercantile houses, and shall bear you in mind^ 
e^rtaiflty*. Good evening, Wallingford. — A word with you, 
Ifarble^ before we part." 

j|,.I smiled bitterly— and walked proudly from before, Ru- 
l^fCg door. Little did I then know that Lucy was seated 
l^ithin Ihirty feet of me, listening to Andrew D re wett's con- 
versation and humour. Of the mood in which she waa 
^temng, I shall have pccasion to speak presently. As for 
|fari>ie, when he overtook me, I was informed that Rupert 
"had stopped him, in order to ascertain our address; — a 
pic^ of condescension for which I had not the grace to be 
djiuikiul. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The weary ion hath mpde a goMea a^ 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow/ 
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' I WAS quite as much surprised at my own maHDW f^ 
wards Rupert, as he could be himself. No doubt be ascribdl 
k to my fallen fortune, for, at the eobimencemeilt<^tHe'] 
ierview, he Was a ^bod deardbn^sed, and his eonfidefi^^ 
rose in proportion as he fancied niine was lessened. THr 
moderation I manifested, however, was altogether owk^'il 
lAicy, whose iniluenoe on my feelings, never ceased. Mi 
fbr Marble, he thought all was ri^, and was very deeiM 
ki his approval of Rupert's behaviour and appearance, ''itl 
t'^'T isn't every man that can make a seaman', .Imiijli^ 
he said, " for it 's a gift that comes -nat'raliy, like 
or rope*<]ancing. I dare say Rupert will do very ' W) 
iishore, in the gentleman line, thoi^h he 's no f^real M 
aflb^tj as all will admit who ever sailed with him. T^l 
dbn^t want for stuff; but it ^s shore stuff, a'ter all ; and tl 
Will never pass muster in blue water. I dare say, nCfW^i 
limperor-Gmeral, Bonaparte, would make a bloody poor tU^ 
master, if a body was to try him." 

Imade no answer,*«nd we strolled on until dark, 
we returned to our lodgings, and tumed-in.. Next 
we breakfasted with the rest, and I was about to set out i 
search of a lawyer, to take his opinion on the subject of M^ 
insurance, though I had little or no hope of rec 
anything, when I was told two gentlemen wished lo 
At first sight, I fancied that more editors were in 
news; but we were no sooner alone together, thaii*b|p» o|f 
these persons let me into the secret of his errand, id a 
that was well enough as respects the suamterin modOf 
it could not be said to be in the least deficient in the 
in re. 

"I am sorry to say, Capt. Wallingford," thin 
commenced, " that 1 Yiave ^ yjx\\. Vc^ uxt^t y<m3u for a 
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M ^ill require Very riespectfble laail — no less tb^ sixty 
thousand dollars." 

" Well done^ i»y upright cousin," I muttered ; *' this .is' 
Ipsjifg no tinie, certain ly. t owe "haU that money, I adtnit,) 
air, if my farm only sofd for five thou^nd dollars, as I hear,j 
and I suppoi^ I am arrestod for the penalty of my bond. 
But, at whose suit ^m I thuai pursued ]■ 
. \ ^|ei^y Ibp second person apnounced himself as the attor- 
ifey q( the plainti^, excusing his presence on the pretence 
bat he hopKsd to be of service m tunicably arranging the 
ffiair. 

" My client is Mr. Thomas Daggett, of Clawbonny, U1-. 
fter county, Who holds your bonds as the administrator of 
ihe estate of tbe late John WalUngford, deceased, a gentle« 
fnan to whom I believe you were related." 

** The late John Wallrngford I Is my cousin th^n de«^d T* 

^' He departed this life eight months since, dying quite 
iinexpectedly. Letters of administration have' beengrantei^ 
tp Mr. Daggett, who is a son of his mother's lister, and i^ 
principal heir, the party dying intestate. It is a great pity 
that the la^y excludes you from the aucc€^sioni being as you 
Mpe of the name.^' 

. **My kinsman, gave me reason to ibink I u>d8 to be his 
heir, as it was understood he was to be mine. My will in 
fais favour was leA in his hands^'*^ < 

*< We are aware of that, sir, and your death being sup- 
pQsej, for a considerable period, it was thought your per* 
flonais would descend to us, in part, b^ devise, which might 
jl^ave prevented jhe necessity of taking the unpleasant step 
to which we are now driven. Tbe question was^ which died 
first, you, or your cousin, and that fact, you will easily un- 
derstand, we had no meads of establishing^ As it is, the 
duty of the administrator compels him to proceed, with as 
little delay as possible.^' 

" I have no alternative, then, but to go to gaol. I know 
jDfot the person on earth, I can or could ask to become my 
bail for a sum as large as even that I justly owe, to say 
nothing of the penalty of the bond." 
' "I am very sorry to hear this, Captain Wallingford," 
)Kif. Meekly, the attorney, very civilly replied. " We will 
' ' Vol. II. — 13 
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walk together, leaving the officer to follow. Fnrfaipri 
matter may be arran^d amicabiy." 

'< With all my heart, sir. But, before quitting this 
I will discharge my bill, and communicate my po«tioa- 
couple of friends, who are waiting in the passage.** ^ 

Neb was one of these friends : for I felt I wa^ fast gettlMr 
into a condition which rendered the friendship of evenHif 
slaves of importance to me. That worthy fellow and HMM* 
ble joined us on a signal from me, when I simply let ^M 
into the secret of my affairs. )«; 

" Arrested !" said Moses, eyeing the sheriff's officer ^li^^ 
sovereign contempt ; though he was a sturdy fellow, alii 
one who had every disposition to do his duty. ^^ ArrCH^t 
Why, Miles, you can handle both these chaps, yourdd^ 
fuid, with Neb's and my assistance, could work 'em npiii^ 
spun-yarn without a winch I" "^^ 

*^ That may be true, Moses : but I cannot handle the ift^ 
even with your powerful aid; nor should I wish to, ' 
could. I am bound to gaol, my friends, — havix^ no btf , ^ 
so " ■ '>0i 

" Bail ! Why /'ll be your bail ; and, if you want t 
there 's Neb." 

''I fancy the gentleman don't much understand 
taken on a writ," the attorney simpered. 

"I not understand it] That's a bloody poor 
your'n, my friend. — When we had the scrape ^th fli 
Hamburghers, in Pl^iladelphy, — it 's now coming ^i^ 
years, — " ^^ 

<< Never mind all that just now, Moses^ I wish 
pay my bill here ,* give Neb the small bag of my dotbel 
bring up to the gaol, and keep my other effects under 
own care. Of course you will come to see me, by- 
bye : but I now order you not to follow us." * 

I then left the house, with a rapidity that gave the 
some uneasiness, I believe. Once in the street, 
my pace became more moderate ; and droppi 
of the attorney, we fell into discourse on the t^ed 
arrangement. 

"1^) be frank with you, Cajitain Walli _ 
Meekly, "my client never expects to re^mr 
amount of his demaivd; \X\)eSxL^\x(A<^t^^yA''f»3!f 
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fiow limited to oertaia jewelry ; the V^k of your late 
ftinn; a few negroes; a sloop ; some flmiture, &c, No» 
airy we 4o not expect to obtain the.^<hole of our demaii<L. 
Certaki g^curities in our hands will extinguish much of i%: 
though a large balance will ^^main." 
• ^ As Mr* Doggett has already got real estate richly worth 
five-and-thirty thousand dollars, and which brin^ a clear 
two thousand a-year, — to say nothing of its advantages as a 
vesideDoe^ — besides bonds and mortgages for twenty odd 
thousand more, I am fully sensible of his moderation. The 
forty tfabttsaad dollars I owed my cousin will be amply 
repaid to his heirs, though I pass my life in jail." 
. ^'You misapprehend the a^r, entiiely. Mr. Daggett 
iioes oot hold Clawbonny as administi^ator at all ; but as a 
ptrchaser uuder a mortgage sale. He did not buy it him- 
self, of course; but has received a deed from a nephew of 
his, who was sl bond Jide. bidder. The amount bidy-i-five 
thousand, two hundred and fifly dollars, — is duly endorsed 
on your bond, and you have credit for it. If no one btd 
higher^ the prOfieiFty had to go." 

: y Yes, sir: i very well understand how property ^)es, in 
the absence of the debtor, at forced sales. But what is the 
iiature of the proposi^on you intend to make ?" 

'VMr. Daggett understands you possess some very valu- 
able pearls, Ihat are supposed to be worth one thousand 
ilollars, with a good deal of plate, &c., &c. Now he pro- 
4)0668 that you assign to the estate he represents all your 
personals at an appraisal, when he will credit you with the 
amount, and suspend proceedings for the balance. In a 
word — give you time," 

'* And what idea has Mr. Daggett of the sum I should 
^us receive 1" 

*' He is disposed to be liberal, and thinks you might get 
credit for about four thousand dollars." 

" My personal property, including the pearls of which 
you speak, quite a thousand dollars worth of plate, even at 
the price of old silver, the sloop, the stock, horses, carriages, 
farming utensils, and without counting the slaves, all of 
whom I intend to set free, if the law will allow it, must 
yearly or quite double that sum, sir. Unless Mr. Daggett 
is disposed to raise his views of the value of my ef^ects^ I 







^lould prefer to Ijumam in custoclyi and aee wSstil iffii^ 
by private sale. As he will receive every cent oftte pnh 
rities received from my sister's estate, quite 9fi2JM!/^^_ 
BOW possesses more than $5,000 from Clawboany, tb^Jlf^ 
lance I shall really owe cannot exceed $13,000." ■xj^ 

«' Were you to confess judgment, sir, and leave the pro* 
perty under execution—" , r ii 

'^ I 'II do nothing of the sort, Mr. Meekly— ^H tha^sid^ifcl 
my mind is made up. One forced sale is quite eneMghioitf 
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We shall soon reach the jail^ air -^perhaps its m^ 
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''It will not,. sir. Whenever Mr. Daiggett shall be dipr 
posed to receive my property at a just valuation I may ^ 
ready to arrange the matter with him, for I have no^^^ 
sition to deny, the debt, or to avoid its paympotf bat, agh9 
has adopted his own mode of proceechng, I am rdlpdy.!^ 
abide by it. Good morning, Mr. Meekly ; I see no.iiHa>iil 
your acoompanying me any further." ^ a^K 

I was thus decided, because I saw I had to deal with jili 
extortioner. A rogue himself, Mv. Daggett .waScftiMd I 
might get rid of my personal property befoile he coukllM#; 
an execution by the regular inodef ai|id he ahtk^ipatli 
frightening or constraining me into an alrangeimeBt. B 
would be my business to disappoint him; and' I assumed in 
air of conj&dence that spon §hook off imy companion* A . 
few minutes later, the key of the old stone d^tpr's jaii vtl 
turned upon me. I had a little money, and xeluctant to 1^, 
jshut up with the company I found ia the building, I m^ . 
ceeded in procuring a small, ill-furnished iroon), toznysol^: 

Thesie preliminaries we/e hardly settled, when N<A mm 
admitted with the bag. The poor fellow had been in tem^ 
for he not only felt for me, but he felt for the disgraei «U|) 
misfortune which had alighted on the whole GlaWbcMtf 
stock. He had yet to learn that the place itself M^an i|^to^ 
and I shrank from telling him the factf for, to his^iiinili 
mind, it would be like forcing body and soul asDindeiii^ i lll^v 
the negroes considered themselves as a part of ClatBllilil^I 
and a separation must have appeared in th^ir ciy0iililt^iilMJ||'^ 
natural convulsion. Neb brought me a letter. It. 
mth wax, and bore iVie itw^x^ssivoTx ^^ \.Va 
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^j^i^B was also an envelop, and the address had been written., 
ty Rupert. In short, everything about this letter denoted* 
eftse, fashion, fastidiousness, and the observance of foriifisi 
I lost no tirae in reading the contents, which I copy, ver- 
batim. 

- ^* Br oadupay, Wednesday morning. 

« Dear Wallinoford, . 

** It Jias just occurred to me that the enclosed may be of 
nervice to you ; ,and I reproach myself for not having be- 
Ihought me of your probable necessities when I saw you. 
I regret it is not in my power to ask you to dine with me, 
en famille, to-day ; but Mrs. Hardinge has company, aftd 
we are engaged out every other day this week. I shall fall 
in with you again, some day, however, when I hope to be 
tess engaged. Lucy has jusj heard of your safety and ar- 
rival, and has gone to write a note to my father, who will 
be glad to learn you are still in the land of the living. The 
General, who lives with us, desires to be mentioned, and 
hopes when he returns to England, it may be as your pas- 
senger. Adieu, dear Wallingford ; I shall never forget our 
boyish pranks, which, I dare say, sometimes cause you' to 
HKuile. 

♦* Your's, &c. 

" RUPEBT HaBDIXGE." 

This letter contained a bank-note for twenty dollars ! Yes, 
the man to whom I had given twenty thousand dollars, sent 
me, in my distress, this generous donation, to relieve my 
wants. I need hardly say, I sent the bank-note back to 
Jhim, by the hands of Neb, on the instant, with a cold note 
of acknowledgment. I had no occasion for his charity, 
at least. 

I passed a most uncomfortable hour alone, afler Neb was 
gone. Then a turnkey came to inform me that a gentleman 
and lady — a clergyman, he believed — were in the private 
parlour, and wished to see me. It was doubtless Mr. Har- 
dinge — could his companion be Lucy ? I was too anxious, 
too eager, to lose any time, and, rushing toward the room, 
was at once admitted J* There they were — Lucy and her 
father. Neb had seen Chloe, in calling at Rupert's door — 
had heard much and told much. Mr. Hatdvw^ Hi'^^ ^\!k.^J^^ 
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point of going in quest of me; but, learning "wlieai^'fi^ 
he had barely given his daughter time to ptrt^-a'liilll 
shawl, and conducting her across the Park, ^rouglKt 
himself to visit me in prison. I saw, at a glance, that ~ 
was dreadfully agitated; that she was pale, though^ 
handsomer than ever ; and that she was Lucy heradf^in 
character, as in person. • - •^>' 

" Miles, my dear, dear boy I" cried the good old divide, 
folding me in his arms, *^ for this mercy, fnay God tAii/0^ 
receive the praise ! Everybody gave you up, but Luey tOfi 
myself, and we could not, would not believe you, too^ W6l4« 
lost to us for ever !" » 

As my former guardian still clasped me to his bo6oniy>9|. i 
if I still remained a child, I could perceive that dear iMjf ' 
was weeping as* if ready to break her heart. Then ftp. 
looked up, and tried to smile ; though I could see the efifi 
was made solely on my account. I caught her exieoAii 
hand, and kissed it over and over again. The dear^ ^M^t 
girl trembled in every fibre of her body. 

" All my misfortunes are forgotten,'' I cried, ** in 
you thus, in finding you unchanged, in finding yoo 
Lucy Hardinge !" -n 

I scarce knew what I was uttering, though I saw Lu<^ 
face was covered with blushes, and that a smile, whickJf 
found of inexplicable signification, now rose readily enQii|||| 
to her beautiful mouth. On the whole, I think there liwl 
have been some eight or ten minutes, during whi^h neltM 
of the three knew particularly well what was said oridq^li 
Lucy was both smiles and tears ; though keen anjuustjNll 
know what had occurred, and how I came to be in -glA 
was strongly expressed in her countenance, as well 
some of her words. As for myself, I was beside . 
and acted like a fool. i-f 

After a time, we were all seated, when I nariatedl Mil 
manner in which I had lost my ship, and the reafOQi ' *^ 
Clawbonny had been sold, and why I supposed I 
arrested. ~:,u 

" I am glad my cousin, John Wallingford, bad no c 
with these transactions ; though I deeply regret the 
why my bond has ptxs&ed into other hands. li mtcm^j 
i^ndfid-ed my misforluBi^ s\A\\\vat^^TA^\»\Rkx«K^«ac^^ 
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fw^ thai k kiiisniftQ had- ]ai<l so deep a plot to ruin me^ 
iiedier the sernblance of ktnchiess* Bis death, however, sets 
that? pdinl At rest." 

*'I do not like his talking of making you his heir, and 
M^ee;ting to db it,'^ rejoined Mr. Hardinge. '^Men should 
ti^ve^ promise, and forget to redeem their words. It has a 
isuspidbus look." 

^ 'Lucy had not spoken the whole time I was relating my 
#torV. ti)ei serene eye heamed on me in a way to betray 
the inferest she felt; hut not a syllable escaped her until her 
^ther had made the observation just given. 
• *« It is of no moWenli now," she then said, "what may 
^Mivo been the motive of Mr. John Wallingfbrd. With 
Miles, I thought him a rough, but an honest man; but 
fjlone^'men mfty be pardioned for tibt foreseeing their dwn 
sudden^ deaths. The question, now, my dear father^ is, how 
Miles can be got out of this wretched place, in the shortest 
possible lime." ^ 

" Ay, Miles, my dear boy : heaven forbid you should sleep 
4n such a sp<^. How shall we go to work?" 

"I ani afraid, sir, I shall sleep many nights here. The 
debt I really owe is about thirteen thousand dollars ; and the 
writ, I believe, is issued for the entire penalty of the bond. 
As the motive for arresting me is, probably, to drive me 
into a compromise, by confessing judgment, and giving up 
tny personal property to be sacrificed, as Clawbonny has 
l>een, it is not probable that bail for a less amount than the 
lair allows the plaintiff to claim, will be received. I do not 
-know the man who will become surety for me in that 
amount." 
' " Well, I know two. — Rupert and myself." 

The idea of receiving such a favour from Rupert was 
particularly unpleasant to me ; and I saw by the expression 
of Lucy's face that she entered into my feelings. 
' «* I am afraid, sir," I said, after thanking Mr. Hardinge 
by a warm pressure of the hand, "that you are not rich 
enough. The deputy sheriff has told me he has instructions 
to be rigid about the bail ; and I apprehend neither you, nor 
Rupert, can swear he is worth fifty thousand dollars." 

** Bless me ! — bless me I Is that really necessary. Miles V* 

" If required, I believe the lavi \tv%Y&\» cschrr»x^ XK^'Cjcft. 
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amoutit of the judgment claimed. Rupert lives 

see, and yet I doubt if he would be willing to swear to|bpi^ 

Mr. Hardinge's face became very sorrowful; aiiiijjL^ 
paused a moment before answering. ; v | ,» 

Tl am not in Rupert's secrets, neither is Lucy, ''he ^M^ ^ 
said. ^' I hope all is right: though the thought Uiaf ^ ' 
might possibly play, has sometimes crossed my 
mind. He is married to Miss Merton ; has purchased ai 
furnished a Broadway house, and is living at a large raf&. 
When I spoke to him on the subject, he asked voe iff' 
thought ' English ladies of condition gave empty hands 
marriage V I don't know how it b, my dear Mi|^, but 
always fancied that the Mertons had nothing but t||C 
Colonel's salary to live on." ' , - * 

'< Major Merton," I answered, laying an emphasis oa^ 
brevet rank the worthy individual actually possessed, 
jor Merton has told me as much as this, himself." 

Mr. Hardinge actually groaned, and I saw tihat 
turned pale as death. The former had no knowledge oil;! 
true character of his son ; but he had all the apprehei 
that a father would naturally feel under such circui 
I saw the necessity — nay, the humanity, of relieving 

"You know me too. well, my dear guardian- 
Lucy-^to think that I would deliberately deceive 
you. What I now tell you, is to prevent Rupert from 
too harshly judged. I know whence Rupert derived a 
sum of money, previously to my sailing. It was U_ 
obtained, and is, or was, rightfully his. I do not say it 
large enough long to maintain him in the style in whi< 
lives ; but it can so maintain him a few years. Yoo 
fear neither cards, nor positive dishonesty. Rupert h»$\ 
disposition for either : he dislikes the first, and is top 
dent for the last." ; 

" God be thanked for this I" the divine exclaimed 
"I had really frightened myself, with my own f<rfly»l" 
so. Master Rupert ; you have been making money %vi 
ing your peace ! Well, I like his modesty ; Rupert i»j^ 
Miles, and I trust will one day take an honouraUe 
the bar. His marriage has' been a little too earl^ 
t>f his means, perhaps ; but I feel encouraged 
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^sxd be^anmarke money, honourably, and- legally, anidjust- 

' r had said nothing of the honourable, or the just ; but whal* 
weakness will not parental affection eiticourage? As for 
Lucy, her countenance told me she suspected the truth. 
Nfever before had I seen on those usually placid, and always 
teyely features*, an expression of so much humiliation.' 
Fbr a single instant, it almost amounted to anguish. Re- 
covering her self-possession, however, she was the' first to 
ttii'n the discourse to its proper channel. 

<* All this time, we are forgetting Miles," she sai<). "It' 
Ifirould seem, father^ that he thinks neither you, nor Rupert^' 
rich enough to be his bail— can J be of any usey in thiar 
way?" 

Lucy spoke firmly, and in the manner of one who was 
begin^ring to be accustomed to consider herself of some ac- 
count in the way of money.; but, 5 bright flush suffused het 
fece, as she thus seemed to make herself of more moment . 
than was her wontt — to pass out of her sex, as it migh't be. 
• " A thousand thanks, dearest Lucy, for the oflfer," I said> 
eagerly^ " but could you become my bajl, L certainly would' 
pQi )^fmii it. It is enough that you tom^ to visit me here, 
whhout ihrther corihecting your name with n^y debts. A: 
^inor, however, cannot become security. Mr. Daggett wili 
keep me here a few weeks ; when he finds I am employing 
agents to sell my effects, I fancy he is sufficiently a togue 
hTikiself to apprehend the money will get beyond the reach 
of his execution, and he will offer to compromise. Once at 
hrif^e, I can always go to sea; if not as master, at least as 
a inate." 

•'-Had we been as proud as yourself, Miles, Clawbonny 
Would liave been less*' dear to us." 

' " It is not pride, but propriety, Lucy, to prevent you from 
doing a thing for which there is no necessity, and which 
liiight subject you to impertinent observations. No, I '11 set 
about disposing of my personal property at once ; that will 
soon bring Mr. Daggett to some sense of decency." 

" If a minor cannot be received as bail, there is no more 
to be said," Lucy answered ; "else would I prove to you. 
Miles, that I can be as obstinate as" you are yourself. At 
all events, I can be a purchaser of jewels, if waivtAxv%^4s«H 
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moDlhs of my majority ; fortunately, I have I9^f^|||f^^ 
income on hand. You see, Miles," — ^Lucy ajpun Qrai| 
brightly, though she smiled — '* what an accountant. I j 
getting to be — but, I can commence at once by purpl^Mlpc'T 
your pearls. They are already in my possession for )^p 1 
keeping, and many is the covetous glance they havet i9i 
ceived from me. Those precious pearls ! I think you, W 
lued them at three thousand dollars. Miles," Lucy con^ 
ued, '* and my father will at once pay you that sum on |K^,. 
behalf. Then send for the lawyer of your persecutor, foi;l« 
can call him nothing else, and oflfer to pay that mi||^ onkM 
demand, provided he will accept my father as bau. If lift 
be the sprt of being you fancy him, anoTso his acts \ thw<^j 
prove him to be, he will be glad to accept the offer J 

I was delighted at the readiness of resources this pn>^ 
in Lucy, nor was the project in the least unlikely to i 
ceed. Could I get four or five thousand dollars tc^tl 
had no doubt Daggett would accept Mr. Hardinge for 
as it was only as surety for my appearance in court., 
was then required, and no one could really think! frc 
abscond and leave my old guardian in the lurcb. : 
I could not think of thus robbing Lucy. Left to. )^ 
sense of propriety, I well knew she wo«l$i never ^IQ^ 
investing so large a sum as the pearls were really ippi,„, 
ornaments for her person ; and the pearla weapp ^lO^^., 
little more than half the sum she had named. 

** This will not do," I answered, expressing my ,gi 
with my eyes, " and no more need be said Hboui it. 
not rob you, dearest Lucy, because you are so ready |t9^ 
mit to be robbed. Leave me here a few days, ^ad 
Meekly will come to volunteer a plan of setting rae fj^ 

" I have it !" exclaimed Mr. Hardinge, jumping iqpL. 
seizing his hat. " Lucy, I 'II be back in fifteen i^i 
then we 'U bear Miles off in triumph, to your oufn.;] 
Yes, yes, the scheme cannot fail, with a lawyer qf 
spectability." , :i^ 

" May I know what it is, dear papa t" Lucy asked^^ 
expressively towards rae. 1 

" Why, it 's just this. I '11 go and find the bi 
do anything to oblige me, and he and I'll go, la 
to this Mr. Meek\y's o^fvcc, utvd ^\ed^^ our wd^S^i 
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^|ii&t Miles shall appear in court, as the uxider-sheriff toiii 
^e would be required, wheri all will be settieid to bur heavt^^ 
'COBtent. On my way to the bishop's; I '11 just stop ia' at 
"Itichard Harrison's office, and take his opinidn jip Jh/d 
patter:' . -. . ' '^ - ^, 

" Well, sir, the nation of seeing Richard Harrison is a 
good one. He may suggest something in the way of prac- 
tice that will be useful to us. If you could step across th6 
way, aod get him to pay me a short visit, I should be inli- 
nitely obliged to you. I was about to take his advice oi# 
the subject of my insurance when arrested, and I wish that 
-point disposed of." 

Mr. Hardinge listened attentively, and then he leA the 
.room, telling Lucy he would be back in a few minutes. It 
'%ight have been an awkward situation for moi^ y9HQg la- 
dies, thus to be left alone with a prisoner in gaoti'hvitlM&y 
was so much accustomed to the intimacy that boui^d us to- 
gether, I do not think its peculiarities struck her at the mo- 
ment. When her father went out of the room, she was in 
deep thought, nor did she appear to rouse herself from it, un- 
til he had been gone some little time. Lucy was seated, but I 
had risen to see Mr. Hardinge to the door of the room, and 
was walking slowly back and forth. The dear^girl arose, 
came to me, took one of my hands in both her own, and 
looked aniflouslj into my face, for some little time, ere she 
spoke. 

" Miles," she said, " I will say no more of the pearls, no 
more of my own money, and will prevent all allusion to 
Rupert's appearing in your behalf, if you will accept the 
bail I can provide for you. I know a gentleman who will 
accept my word as his surety, who is rich enough to be re- 
ceived, and who is under a deep obligation to you, for I 
have often heard him say as much. You may not know 
how ready he will be to oblige you, but I do ; and I now 
ask you to give me your word ; you will not refuse his as- 
sistance, even though he should be an utter stranger to 
you ?" 

" How is it possible, Lucy, that you can have any know- 
ledge of such a person ?" 

^'Oh! you cannot imagine what a woman of business I 
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jam becoming ! You would not refuse me for J#l|||||| 
were I a man and of age, Miles?" . . r^^ 

"Certainly not — feeling as I do towards yQ,u, Li 
would sponer receive such a favour from you, than Ocomi 
human being. But you are not a man, thank God, nor 
age." ^ . ^^: 

"Then promise me the small favour of accepting Jliiib^, 
service from the person I shall send to you. It would breat. 
all our hearts to think you were remaining here in piQ^I 
fiwhile we are living in luxury. I will not relinquish your 
hand, till you give me a proirtise." . .), 

" That look is sufficient, Lucy ; I promise all you 
ask." 

So intense had the feelings of the dear gir| become, 
she burst into tears, the moment her mind was relieved^ 
covered her face with both hands. It was but a pas^^?^ 
burst of feeling, and a radiant smile soon chased ey^]| 
trace of sorrow from her sweet, sweet countenance. 

" Now, Miles, I am certain we shall soon have yoilfl 
.of this horrid place," she cried; " and before the execul*^ 
they tell us of, can issue, as they call it, we shall have ti 
to make some proper arrangement for you. I shall 
age, by that time ; and I can at least become your ci 
instead of that odious Mr. Daggett. You would npt 
to owe me money. Miles, in preference to him t% 

" Dearest Lucy, there is nothing I would not be wi 
to owe to you, and that in preference to any other li 
creature, not even excepting your revered and 
father." 

Lucy looked deeply gratified ; and I saw another qM 
inexplicable smiles lurking around her lovely mouth, 
almost tempted me to demand an explanation of its m( 
Ere there was time for this, however, her countenaaoe/{ 
came very, very sad, and she turned her tearful eyes tp\ 
me. 

" Miles, I fear I understood your allusion, when^ jjq^j 
of Rupert's money," she said. "I feared poai^ iMl 
.Grace would do this ; and I knew you would strf|^j 
of every dollar to comply with her wishes, I iraj 
idea never occurred to me before ; but it is so h«M^ 
ill of a. brother I 1 asV. no o^^Vvyaa^ for I see yoii! 
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^ 4 « Htt iped not to answer them — perhaps have given a pledge 
to your sister to that effect : but we cannot live under this 
disgrace ; and the day I am twenty-one, this grievous, griev. 
009 wrong must be repajred'. - I ^ow thai Grace's fortune 
had accumuiatjed to more than twenty thousand dollars ; and 
that is a sum sufiicient4)o pay all you owe, and to leave you 
enough to begin the world anew." 

** Even w^re what you fancy true, do you think 1 would 
consent to rob you, to pfay Rupert's debts ?" 

"Talk. not of robbery. I could not exist under the de- 
gradation of thinking any of us had your money, while 
d^tland imprisonment thus hung ovei' yod. There is but 
cmQ thing that can possibly prevent my pitying you b&ck 
Grace's fortune, the day I am of age^ as you will s^^. 
Allies." 

» . i^gain that inexplicable smile passed over Lucy's face,; 

and I was resolved to ask its meaning, when the approach^: 

ipg footstep of Mr. Hardinge prevented it. 

• "Mr. Harrison is not in," cried the divine, as he entered 

Ijie room ; " but I lefl a note for him, telling him that his 

. >^d acquaintance. Captain Wallidgfbrd, had pressing need 
iqf^bis services. He has gone to Greenwich, to his country! 
l|>lace, but will be back in the course of the day, and I have^ 
qesired he will come to Wall street, the instant he can. I 
would not blazon your misfortunes. Miles ; but the moment 
1)6 arrives, you shall hear from him. He is an old school- 
fellow of mine, and will be prompt to oblige me. Now, 

^ Miss Lucy, I am about to release you from prison. J saw 

I a- certain Mr. Dfewett walking in the direction of Wall- 

liB^Eeet, and had the charity to tell him you would be at 

I liomein ten minutes." 

Lucy arose with an alacrity I could hardly forgive. The 
QOlour deepened on her face, and I thought she even hurried 
Tier father away, in a manner that "was scarcely sufficiently 
ij^erved. Ere they left the room, however, the dear girl 

, took an opportunity to say, in a low voice, "Remember, 

^ Miles, I hold 3rou strictly to your promise : in one hour, you 

r shall be free." 

I- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

« •' - 

** She half-enclosed me in her arms* 

She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 
And bending back her head, looked up 
And gazed upon ray fiice/' 

COLERIDGK. 

f 

I SAW DO one for the next two hours^ A window ofll 
parlour, where I was permitted to renaain, overlooked 
Boi-disant park — gr rather. 3fanAa^a/i-disant — and it 
not long* before I caught a glimpse of my mate and 
lying off and on, or blockieiding the jail, lest I Should fa#^ 
cretly carried to parts unknown, or some other gt^V 
should approach me from without. What these two ' 
and afiectionate fellows meant by thus maintarning tfi 
post, I did not know, it is true ; but such was my conjecCb 
At length Neb disappeared, and was absent an hour. W 
he returned, he had a coil of rope over his shoulder^^l 
the two took a station at a safe distance from my ptii 
and began to measure off fathoms, to cut, knot and 8|ii| 
I was amused with their diligence, which made no m 
ment until it was interrupted by myself. Of the ma 
which that was effected I shall have occasion to apeak 
sently. * * 

About two hours after I was left by Lucy and her 
a keeper came to announce another visitor. I was e: 
my own attorney or Mr. Harrison ; but the reader Villj 
of my surprise when Andrew Drewett entered the 
He was accompanied by the jailer, who held a l^ter ki 
hand, and who astounded me by saying-^ 
i^ "Captain Wallingford, I have instructions here -to 
the door for you — bail has been entered." 

The jailer disappeared. 

" And this I owe to you, Mr. Drewett !" - -* if 

" I wish I could say as much, with all my heart| 
sir," Andrew replied, taking my hand, and giviagil 

cordial shake \ ^^ bui \X ^loxM t^sa >^ %ea?Kj^^^^ ' ' 
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I taring my Hie, I;skould not have suffered you to lie in ja|l 
^ &r want of so small a favour as giving bail for your appear^ 
, ance in court, certainly ; but would, and will, gladly be yoiq^ 
jpecial bail, at the proper time. Let the credit fall, however, 
only where it is due. Miss Hardinge asked me to obtain 
your release, and her wishes are second only to my own 
gratitude." 

This was said ih a frank, manly manner; and I wonder- 
ed I had never viewed Andrew Drewett in a light so favour- 
. able before. . H^ had improved in person, bore himself like 
- a gentleman I now thought, and was^very way a pleasing, 
r -well-mannered, well-dressed, and intelligent-looking young 
L .man. I could do all justice to him but pardon him Lucy'^ 
f .^reference. 

^'ti" **^^^y ^^ never forget our childish intimacy," I said, p. 
^liiile confused. " She leA me, declaring an intention to dp 
^jiomething of the sort; though I confess I was not exactly 
^jprepared for this. You are a man to be envied, Mr. Dre^etty 
Jjtf any man on earth is !" ; 

%:: Andrew looked embarrassed. He glanced at me, coIoue-^ 
|ged, turned his look put at the window, then, by a vast efibrt, 
d to regain his self-command. > 

I believe I understand you, Wallingford," he saicL 
^P.You mean, in being engaged to Lucy Hardinge ?" 
}- " I can mean nothing else — all I hear — all I have seen— 
a&kis last act, in particular, tells me as much." • 
>: ^' All have then told you wrong. I am not so. fortunate 
I ^a3 to possess the afiections of Miss Hardinge; and no man 
will gain her hand who does not first obtain her heart; ay, 
Ij^md her whole heart, too." 

; ^ . 1 was astounded ! What ! Lucy not engaged to Drewett; 
..not loving him, by his own admission ; not likely to love 
i }iim I I believe Andrew had no difficulty in comprehending 
' .my feelings in part, for he seemed disposed to continue the 
; ^iiqbject; and, what was infinitely to his credit, to continue 
I it in a way that should leave no unpleasant uncertainty 
I hanging about the real position of the dear girl. 
I *' It is only quite lalely," he said, " that I have ^een the 
t tgi^^t injustice that I and 'my family haye tinconsciously 
f committed towards Miss Hardinge. As you are an pld — ^ 
I'pery old friend of hers, I will be explicit wij^ you^ and ea* 
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de^vour, in some small degree, to exoosa 
**feel that it can never bo done fully. YbfilMviiB^ 
'have heard I was engaged to Miss Hardinge?*' f| 

" Unquestionably: I think it was the opinion of^l' ^*' 
father; though he must have believed the promia^ 
iional, as Ldicy never would marry without his 
tion. 
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^' Mr. Hardinge has then been strangely mislefd. 
true, Mr. Wallingford, that I have long a«lmired Mini 
dinge, and that I offered myself years ago. I was 
Trom the first. But, Lucy had the frankness to 
:Bhe was free to dispose of her hand ; and I peraav^ni^ 
trary to her advice, her wishes, and I may say, her 
ties. I think she esteems me ; and I know she bas^^P 
iregard for my mother, who is almost as fond 6f h^ 
Hjyself. This esteem and regard I hoped might 
love, and my presumption has brought its own p 
It is now about six months — I remember tt wai;| 
afler we heard of your probable loss—- that I hud^t 
-conversation with her on the subject, when I 
vinced my prospects were hopeless. Since that ti 
endeavoured to conquer my passion ; for IbVe U 
•suppose you know, will not last for ever | and I 
succeeded, as to tell you all this without ibe&ig t%i0 
would once have cost me. Still, I retail th^deepUSt 
for Miss Hardinge; and a single encouraging looil 
MBven now recall me. I am of opinion, however^ -s^ 
never to marry. But, let us quit this pljAce, wfalc^ 
longer any claim on you." '•:; 

I was in a state scarcely to know whai I did;' 
comparatively little to me to learn I was free my^ 
so unexpectedly learning that Lucy Was also tie6i ' 
whom I had for years supposed to be irrevocayyi 
and whom I had continued to love, 6ven agaifist 
drew Drewett, I fancied, had never loved bs f 
lyoM not have made the speech he did ; or;dWi 
J^Aicy had not been a part of his existence iif^ 
as mine had certainly be^o. While all these .ft 
passing throtigh my inind, I gave a few 4^ 
Drewett^« arm, and hurried out of the gttol. ' 
' i confess thai I tes^vte^ ttvot^ tt^^ n^V^ * 
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^'t||| the open air. My coropaDion took my direction^ atkl I 

'" led him to the spot where Marble and Neb were still at WQfk 

^OQ their rope. Great was their surprise on seeing me at 

large; and I thought the mate looked a little disappointed^ 

- though he comprehended the matter at once, as soon aa he 

'•aw Drewett. 

*' If you had only waited till night, Miles,'' Marble said, 
^shaking his head as one menaces, '* Neb and I would have 
sjiown that bloody gaol a seaman's fashion of quitting it. 
I 'm almost sorry the occasion is lost, for it would have done 
their stomachs good to wake up at two bells, and find their 
cage empty. I 've half a mind to ask you to go booky 
hoyr 

" But I 've no mind to comply with the request ; so do 

me the favour to have my bag cairried back to our lodginss, 

where I intend to swing my hammock, again, to-night.—- 

•Mr. Drewett, I must hasten to thank her to whom I owe my 

freedom; — will you accompany me?" 

Andrew excused himself; and receiving my thanks, once 

more we parted with a hearty shake of the hands. I tl^Q 

hastened towards Wall street, and knocked at Lucy's door; 

•J: (t^ere were knockers to good houses in New York, in 1804, 

' .a vile nuisance having been since well gotten rid of,) and I 

^ tknpcked at Lucy's door, scarce conscious of the manner ia 

which I had got there. It was near the dinner-hour, and 

^the footman was demurring about admitting a sailor-man, 

who hardly knew what he said, when a little scream from 

Chloe, who happened to see me, soon disposed of my claim 

for an entrance. 

'^Masser Mile! — Masser Mile! — I so grad — dat feller. 
Neb, say you come home — Oh 1 Masser Mile, now, I know 
dat de rascal at Clawbonny get druv'. off!" 

This speech, confident as it was, a little cooled my ardour 
by reminding me I was a beggar, in the figurative meaning 
of the word. Chloe led the way, however, and I was soon in 
4he drawing-room, and in the presence of the youthful mis- 
tress of the house. How gloriously beautiful did Lucy then 
appear! She had dressed for dinner, as usual, but it was in 
the simplest and neatest manner. Her face was radiant with 
the pleasure^of seeing me where I was, and excitement bad 
.deepened the cbloar on hisr cheeks, which were never pale, 
14* 
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idlceept with eoiotioiis. As for her ey^ I ^0k 
ihem by the homely phrase, that *^ they daoced 
' ^Now, Miles," she said, holding out both . huoda^lft 
.i 4^ '* <^^ is redeemiog your pledge, and behaviiig 
^^j|AU. Aodrew Dreweit was delighted with ao 
■'^lil^ of doing something for the man who saved his l^ 
jmy only fear was of your obstinacy." 
-•'^ After all I have heard from Andrew Drewett, 
.Lu<^, you never E>eed fear anything from my obsti 
hereafter. He not only has released my body from 
but he has released my spirits from the weight of a 
,tain, by honestly confessing you do not love him." 

The play of roseate light on an autumnal sky at et 
'Is not more beautiful, than the chatB^^ Bote^ tliat 
^ver Lucy -s beautiful face. She did n^v^piea^R, i^fifil^' 
•«o intent, so inquiring was her look^ while a|.thcr,«aiaer^ 
it was so timid and modest, that I scarce oei&ddd Ibl 
tion that she ftnally succeeded in asking. 

" What is it, you wish to say. Miles ?" at leogA 
from her in faltering tones. 

" To ask to be permitted to keep these hands for ever*' 
one, Lucy ; one will not satisfy a love like iaioe^ (| 
that has got to be interwoven with my beii^, fp^ 
formed a part of my very existence from bo 
I ask for hothy 

^ You have them both, dear, dear Miles, and cal 
^hem as long as you please." 

Even while this was in the course of utterance, the 
were snatched from me to be applied to their owoer'e 
rand the dear girl burst into a flood of tears. I ibfal^ 
in mny arms, seated myself at her side on a sofa, and ani 
ashamed to say that we wept together. I shall not re«< 
that passed during the next quarter of an hour, HQl^jqijI 
quite certain that I could were I to make the attempt^ 
well recollect my arm was around Lucy's slender w« 
the end of that brief period. What was said wiii A^ 
coherent, nor do I know that anybody would jqimI9.|(| 
or read it. %% t«l 

" Why have you so long delayed to tell me 

Lucy at length ipquired, a little reproachfully^ 

ih$.ve had so many opportunities^ and miii^ 
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suffering it would have saved us both !'* . -. 

' ** For that which it has caused j^ot/, dearest^ I shall qqv^ 

'^^rgive myjself ; but as for that / have endured, it is only 

well merited. But I thought you loved Drewett; every b^i 

•said you were to marry him ; even your own father believeit 

: and told me as much — " r 

"Poor, dear papa !-^He little knew my heart. One thiof^ 

^however, he did that would have prevented my ever mar- 

-ryi»g any one, Miles, so long as you lived." 

*> Hoav^i for ever bless him for that, as well as for f]( 

his other good deeds ? What was it, Lucy 1'* v V 

" When we heard of the supposed loss of your ship» ne 

lielieved it, but I did not. Why I did not believe what 9U 

''Around me thought was true, is more than I can explain, 

•unless Providence humanely sustained me by hope. Bat 
when my father thought you dead, in conversing of all your 
good qualities, Miles, — and beloved you almost as well 419 
his daughter" — 

" God bless him, dear old gentleman I-*but what did ho 
tell you, Lucy?" 

" You will never learn, if you thus interrupt me. Miles," 
Lucy answered, smiling saucily in my face, though she pei^« 

.mitted me still to hold both her hands, as if I had takea 
possession of them literally with an intent to keep them, 
blushing at the same time cut much with happiness, I thought, 
as with the innate modesty of her nature. " Have a little 
patience, and I will tell you. When my father thought you 

c ipad, he told me the manner in wKich you had confessed to 
Aim the preference you felt: &>t me ; and do you, can ypu 

/think, afler I was thus put in possession of such a secret, I 

i^ould listen to Andrew Drewett, or to any one else?" 

I shall not reveal what followed this speech ; but I may 
say that, in the course of the next ten minutes, Lucy mildly 
reproached me again for having so long delayed my doek- 

' ration. 

' " I knew you so well, Miles," she conlim||B(L .smilii^-* ^«s 
for blushing, that she did nearly the wholeoflhe remainder 
of the day — " I know you so well. Miles, that I am afraid 

• I should have made the declaration myself, had you not 
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^smad your Umgue. Silly fellow] boir 

' I would ever love any but you ? — see here !" 

She drew the locket I had given her from faer dneiii,^'!; 
placed it in my hands, still warm from lying near h^r 
I had no choice, but to kiss Lucy again, or to kias 
locket ; and 1 did both, by way of leaving no further groi 
for self-reproach. I say, kiss her again, for, to omu 
truth, I had already done so many times in that interilfew, . 1 

At length, Chloe put her head in at the door, Iwin^if *^^ ^ 
the precaution first to give a gentle tap, to inquire if dij 
should be served, Lucy dined at four, and it y(fl^ 
drawing toward five. 

, " Has my father come in ?" demanded the young mtsi 
of her attendant. • 

>* Not yet, Miss Lucy ; but he nebber t'ink much ofj 
ner, Miss Lucy, ma'am ; and masser Mile been ap 
sailor, dat I t'ink he mvst be hungry. I hear dat hej 
berry hard time, dis v'y'ge. Miss Lucy — too hard for 
masser and missus son !" [^ 

"Ay, you have seen Neb, if the truth were told, MS' 
Chloe," 1 cried ; " 6nd he has been charming your ear 
Othello-tales, of his risks and hardships, to make you 
him." 

. I cannot say that Chloe actually blushed, or, if she 
. the spectators were none the wiser for the weakness, 
dark as was the skin of this honest-hearted girl, she 
most afiiectionate feelings, and even her features cotiU 
tray the emotions she entertained. 

" De feller 1" she exclaimed. — " What Miss Luc^ 
order 1 Shall 'e cook dish up ?" 
: "We will have dinner," Lucy answered, with a 
Chloe's eyes dancing with a sort of wild delight. ** TeU il^ 
to serve it. Mr. Hardinge will be home soon, in aU pi 
bility. We shall be only us three, at table." 

The mentioning of the table caused me to cast .9|ij 
my dress ; and the sight of my mate's attire, ne^t^^ 
truth becoming as it was, to one who had 00 t9li$ 
ashamed of his figure, caused me to recoHect jQiff . 
and to feel one twinge at the distance that the 
fancy its own opinions placed between us. J^ 
my own family was too respectable^ and my 
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^^Wfefi too good, to leave me now any very keen rqgrets oil 
.%uch a subject, in a state of society like ours ; but there 
;ivas truly a* wide chasm between the heiress of Mrs. Bradr 
Ibrt and a penniless mate of a ship. Lucy understood me^ 
ailid, slipping her arm through mine, she walked into the 
library, saying archly, as she drew me gently along — 

^* it is a very easy thing. Miles, to get skirts made to your 
Tound-about.*' 

" No doubt, Lucy ; but, with whose money ? I have been 
in such a tumult of happinesS} as to have forgotten that I am 
a beggar ; that I am not a suitable match for you 1 Hiid J 
only Clawbonny» I should feel less humiliated. With Glawu 
bonny I could feel myself entitled to some portion of the 
world's consideration." - 

" ''We were in the library by this time. Lucy looked at roe 
a moment, intently ; and I could see she waa pained at my 
allusion. Taking a little key from a cabinet where i^e ke^t 
it; she opened a small drawer, and showed me the identical 
gold pieces ihat had once been in my possession, and which 
• I had returned to her, after my first voyage to sea. I per- 
'■ ceived that the pearls she had obtained under Grace's be- 
qtiest, as well as thfose wbicli were my oVra property, if J 
could be said to own anything, were kept in the same {^a0e. 
Holding the gold in the palm of a little hand that wa» as 
•soft as velvet and as white as ivory, she said— 

"You once took all I had. Miles, and this without :pre- 
tending to more than a brother's love; why. should you 
hesitate to do it again, now you say you wish to become my 
<htisbandT' . 

<* Precious creature I I believe you will cure me of eveft 
my silly pride.** Then taking up the pearls, I threw thein 
on her neck, w^^re they hung in a long chain, rivalling the 
'skin with which they came in contact- — "Therar— I hare 
said these pearls should be an oftering to my wife, and I 
'now make it; though I scarce know how they are to be 
kept from the grasp of Daggett.*' * 

' Lucy kissed the pearls — I knew she did not do it on ac- 
count of any love for them — and tears came into her eyes. 
'I ^lieve she had long waited to receive this gift, in the pre* 
else character in which it was now received. 

*♦ Thank'^ou, dear Miles," she said. "Tou see hdw freely 
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I accept your gifl^; and why shouM yott 
mine? As for this Mr. Daggett, it will be eat j 
get rid of his claim. I shall be of age befofe h» €^ 
jbis cause to trial, as I learn; then nothings wiU, 
than for Miles Wallingford to pay all his debta; fiirj^)[l) 
tinfje, all that is now mine will be yours. No— •B^rrj 
Mr. Daggett shall not easily rob me of this precious gift^ 

" Rupert" — I said, byway of getting her answer, .^j^ 

" Rupert will not influence my conduc^J|iiy Airtli^l^ll 
I shall insist on returning every dollar l^e lias received^ 
you, in the name of our sainted Grac^ But I hof^ 
father's voice, and speaking to some other persQO» J^ 
hoped we should dine alone!" ^ . ;,y 

The door of. the library opened,' and Mr. I^rdingej9| 
ed, followed by a grav«.looking, elderly, map, of r$«i^gfC|ij 
mien, and A manner that deo0lad <>ne acQ|if|^oini^v;tK^ 
with matters of weight. I kn&ir this p^rsoi^^at^ofii^ 
Richard Harrison, then one of the n)ost distii^ii^ed Ji||f|^ 
of America, and the gentleman tp whpip I h^jbe^p, 
by John Wallingford, when the latter pressed .i^^s^ 
my will. Mr. Harrison .shook me. cordially by ti|e 
after saluting Lucy, whom he knew intimately, , | 
once that something unusual was working in h|ffj^ifl^! 
^highly respectable advocate was a man of m^tl^ 
great coolness of manner in the management, pf 
.he proceeded to business at once, using y^ry j^ittlf 
locution. 

" I have been surprised to hear that my „^rthy pli^p^ 
friend, Mr. John Wallingford, is dead," he observed;. .gj| 
not know how his decease should have escaped ;ipjs 
in the papers, unless it were owing to a pretty severed 
I suf^red myself about the time it occurred^ My goqdi 
Mr. Hardinge, told it to me, for the first tiooe, Qply : 
hour since." . r. 

" It is true, sir," I answered. " I understand qggr 
died eight months since." ■] ^ 

."And he held your bond for forty tbouisa^;, 
the time he died?" ♦ n 

"I regret to say he did ; a bond secured hjM 
on my paternal place, Clawbonny, whipl^.jhfp 
«o/d, by virtue of ite ^ov^ex CiOi^xwwftd v\\ t,H<a 
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i-statiHe, and sold for a gong; leas than a fourth of lt»' 
t^hie.'* 

•^^And you have been arrested, at the suit of the admin*: 
lltrator, for the balance due on the bond ?" 

t' ^« I have, sir ; and am liberated on general baii, only with* 
In an hour or two." i 

• ** Well, sir, all these proceedings can be, and must be se- 
aside. I have already given instructions to prepare an ap* 
'^^^i^eabn to the chancellor for an injunction, and, unless' 
^nr kigsman's administrator is a great dunce, you will b» 
in peaceable possession of Clawbonny, again, in less than a; 
month — if a moderately sensible man^ in less than twenty«> 
four hours." 

" You would not raise hopes that are idle, Mr. Harrison ; 
^i^t I do not understand how all this well can be !" 

* ** Your kinsman, Mr. John Wallingford, who was a much 
Esteemed client of mine, made a will, which will I drew my- 
self, and v^hich will being leA in my possession for that pur*' 
pose, I now put in your hands as his sole executor. By that 
will, you will perceive that he especially forgives you the 
debt of forty thousand dollars, and releases the claim under 
-the mortgage. But this is not all. Ailer giving some small 
legacies to a few of his female relatives, he has led you the 
residuary legatee, and I know enough of his afiairs to be 
certain that you will receive an addition to your estate of: 
more than two hundred thousand dollars. John Walling* 
ford was a character, but he was a money-making character; 
had he lived twenty years longer, he would have been one; 
of the richest men in the state. He had laid an excellent 
foundation, l)ut he died too soon \o rear the golden strtic*. 
ture." 

What a change of circumstances was here ! I was not 
only virtually released from debt, but had Clawbonny re* 
stored to me, and was master of all I had ever owned, my 
earnings and the money invested in the Dawn excepted. 
This last was irretrievably gone, it was true; but^ in its place 
1 had the ample legacy of John Wallingford as a compen*: 
sation. This legacy consisted of a large sum in the three per* 
cents, which then sold at about sixty, but were subsequently 
paid off at par, of good bank and insurance stocks, bonck 
and mortgages, and a valuable and productive real i^roi^^' 




is the western part of. the State, with,iB^I«flaJt 
town. In a word, I was even richer than Lucy, 
laoger need consider myself as one living on ller gontNiill 
It is not difficult to believe I was made supfeaaely bapf^ 
tMs news» and I looked to Lucy for sympathy^ 
dear girl herself, I do believe she felt anything bul^^ 
at this new accession of riches ; for she had a dei^ Mi 
tiqn in thinking that it was in; her power tO' prosr^ 
how completely I possessed her confidence, by pkb 
abt had in my hands. Nevertheless, she loved Cla 
88 well as I did myself, and my restoration to the 
of my fathers was a subject of mutual delight* 

Mr. Harrison went on to say that he had a; 
Daggett was in town, to conduct the expected ar 
with me, on the subject of my personals, and thai hH 
already sent a messenger to his attorney, to let thee: 
of the will be known. He.had, consequently, strong 
of arranging matters, in the course of the next Iwje 
hours. We were still at table^ in eflfeot, when the 
ger came to let us know an interview was appointed frii 
office of this eminent counsel, and we all adjourned 
place, Lucy excepted, as soon as the cloth was 
for, in that day, cloths were always removed. At the^ 
we found Mr. Daggett, whom I now saw for the fijml 
and his legal adviser, already waiting for us. One* 
sufficed to let us into the secret of the consternation both 
in, for the lawer had committed himself in the c<>urse^ 
proceedings he had had^n agency in conducting^ all 
much as his client. 

- " This is strange news io us, Mr. Harrison," tb» 
commenced ; " though your character and reputation, 
confess, make it look serious. Is there n^ nitstake 
matter, sir?" *.; 

"None whatever, Mr. Meekly. If you wiH 
goodness to read this will, sir, you will petcmve 
fects have been truly laid before your client ; aodf 
authenticity of the document, I can only say^x ji 
only drawn up by myself, under precise in 
Mr. Wallingford^-r-which instructions I stiU »j 
own hand* writing,^— 'but the will was copied 
as irelJ as signed and aeaV^vcim^ Y^^aiftaa^^ 
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^^Besses* So far aa relates to the personals^ this WH 
poukl be valid, though not signed by the testator, supposmjl 
Qo ijiixer will to exist. , But, I flatter myself, you will find 
(E»(#r3^iiig correct as to forms." 

: Mr* Me^ly read the will aloud, from beginning to end^ 
miid^ in returning it to me, he cast a very give-it-up-sort of 
hsok at Daggett. The latter inquired, with some anxiety ,--> 
. >*^Is there any schedule of the property accompanying 
tbewilir 

*< There is, sir," returned Mr. Harrison ; " and directions 
<mh where to find the certificates of stock, and all the other 
evidences of debts-^— such as bonds and mortgages. Of the 
^t, several are in my own fK>sses8ion. I presume the bond 
of this Mr. Wallingford was kept by the testator himself, as 
;ji «ort of family thing." 

" Well, sir, you will find that none of the stock has been 
ttouched ; and I confess this bond, with a few notes given in 
Genessee, k all that I have been able to find. We have 
be^Qi surprised at discovering the assets to be so small." 

" So much the better for you, Mr. Daggett. Knowing 
t^4wbat I do, I shall only give up the assets I hold to the exe- 
cute and heir. Your letters of administration will be sel 
jiside, as a matter of cour^, even should you presume to 
.oppose usr— which I should hardly think advisable." 

"We shall not attempt Jt, Mr. Harrison," Meekly said, 
^stily ; " and we expect equal liberality from your client." 

So much for having a first-rate lawyer and a man of 

character on my side. Daggett gave the whole thing up, 

X}0 the spot, — re-oonveying to me Clawbonny before he 

quitted, though the sale would unquestionably be set aside, 

and subsequently was set aside, by means of an amicable 

miit. A great deal remained to be done, however ; and I 

iwas obliged to tear myself away from Lucy, in order to do 

4HL Probate of the will was to be made in the distant county 

of Genessee — and distant it was from New York, in 1^04.1 

S*he journey that could be made, to-day, in about thirty 

;jKMirs, took me ten days : and I spent near a month in gcung 

'ftbrough the necessary forms, and in otherwise settling my 

^4i#iirs at the west, as that part of the State was then called. 

IIThe time, however, was not wasted below. Mr. Hardibge 

rok chargo erf* ever3rthing at dawtonoy^ s^tii L^ts^''^. 
Vol. JL — 15 
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fpolcome letters, — three of whicihi reaelidi «ir 
^jbrrned me that everything was re^establirii^ Im. 
on the farm, and at the mill. The .Waliiogtod - 
running again, and all the oxen, oows^ horses^ 
ficcm, were living in their old haunts. ' The 
reinstated, and Clawbonny was itself isigaia I < Tter 
changes made were ibr the better ; the oocask>D hairiag: 

. ioiproved, to paint and new-vamp the house, w 
jDaggett's parsimony had prevented him from defiusyi§ 
IDOodern alterations. In a word, ^ Masser . MiLe^ was 
v^anting to make all at the farm happy. •. Chloe. had 
nitinicated her engagement to ' Miss Lucy/' and 
understood Neb and his master were to be married a)xHi|? 
same time. . As for Moses, he had gone up to Willow 
on a leave of absence. A letter received from hinrii 
DOW lies before nie, will give a better account of bis p 
ings and feelings thdn I can write myself. U w^M 
following words, viz. : i| 

" Willow Co9e, 8epL 18R, 1 
" Captain Wallinoford : : , 

** Dear Sir, and my dear Miles— Here I have beeei, 
head and starn, these ten days, as comfortable a^ Irasil 
wish, in the bosom of my family. The old wotna^i 
right down glad to see me, and she cried like an si 
when she heard my story* As for Kitty, she cried, 
laughed in the bargain ; but that young Bright, whpii^ 
may remember we fell in with, in our cruise after oli 
Tassel, has fairly hauled alongside of my niece, 
does little but laugh from morning to nights Ii^« 
}iard to lose a niece in this way, just as a man 
1>ut mother says I shall gain a nephew by the tradoii^.^ 
" Now, for old Van Tassel. The LoiwI will nevcff'^ 
rogues to prosper in the long run. Mother ^fbundi 
rascal's receipt, given to my father for the mofiejr« 
years ago, and sending for a Hudson lawyer, thet|i^ 
miserly cheat off with his hatches, and iioki 

" enough to square the yards. So mother ooi 
as settled at last ; but I shall always regard 
open until I have threshed the gentleman ^to 
lent. The old woman got the cash iniiftt^ 

cferstandiDg paper, audi Nv^^tCv Va \ltt rlko^iiii^ 
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j0ife tlie good ^4i8oul roused a stocking out, of a drawcfr^r 

^iid iega!D to com^t out the pieOQs to pay me o^T. Sp yo^- 

^fMHes,! I Ave stepped, into my estate again, as well as, 

yourself. ; As. for your offer to pay me wages for the wholes 

of last v'y'ge" — this word Marble could only spell as he 

- pFononDced it — '< it 's generous, and that 's a good deal in 

these bloody dishonest times, but I '11 not touch a copper, 

U When a ship '« lost, the wages afo lost with her, and that 's 

t law and reason. It would be hard on a marchant to have ' 

to pay wages for work done on board a craft that 's at th0 

Ixjttom of the oceap\5 so no' ttJore oa that p'int, which we '11 

consider settled. 

*' I am delighted to learn you are to be married as soon 

I you get back to Claw bonny. Was I in your place, and 

I , ?tutw such a nice young woman beckoning me into port, I 'd 

E -not be long in the offing. Thank you, heartily, for tKe in* 

I citation to be one of the bride's-maids, which is an office, my 

'sar Mi|e9, 1 covet, and shall glory in. . I wish you to drop 

le a lilao Its to, the; ^rigging proper for the occasion, for) 

OUld wish to be dressed as much like the rest of the bride's* 

ttids:: as possible;. 'uniformity being f^l ways desirable il^ 

•wish Blatters. A wedding is a wedding, and should be ctettlt 

with asi & Wedding ; so, waiting for further orders, L xevaw 

your friend and old ship-mate to comnaand^ 

** Mosss Van DussN MabbiiB." 

. I do not affirm rthat the spelling of this letter was qi|ite,a« 
accurate as that given in this copy, but the epistle we^ legir 
Mel, and evidently gave Mai^ble a great deal of trouble. As 
for thi^ letters of dear Lucy, I forbear to copy any. They 
were like herself, however; ingenuous, truthful, aiieiction^^e 
and feminine. Among oth^r things, she informed n^e that 

'our union was to take place in St. Michael's ; that I w^.$ to 
meet h^r at the rectory, and that we might proceed to Qlst^Wr 

^bonny from the church-door. She had invited Rupert and 
iEmily to be present, but the health of the last would pre^ 

>:<»fent their accepting the invitation. Major, or general, Mqr* 

-fton, as he was universally called in New York, bad .t)ie 
vgout, and could not be there ; and I was asjced if it wpq}|l • 
not be advisable, under all the circumstajices, to hav%||gi 
ftfibir ais private as possible. My ansiiver cpnveyed a Qifi^ 







#pl compliaace, and a week afler t1 
Ihe Genessee country , having succepsf^ify 
my business. No one opposed me, and sov&r 
regarded as an intruder, the world thought nM 
b^r of my cousin. 






CHAPTER Xiy. 
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** I calmed her fears, and she was oalm* . ^^ ^ \^^. 

And told hdr love with Tirgia pridQ; ,J~^ 

And so I won my iGenevieve, **'' '^ 

My bright and beauteous bride.*' * '' ^y^'^^ 

OnjeaiDGft '^X\^ 

By arrangement, I stopped at the Willow Cc^a^^tifl 
up Marble. I found the honest fellow happy as thte^#y^ 
long ; but telling fearfully long and wonderAil yiupiMI M^ 
adventures, to the whole country round. My o)d ttiaiyy 
substantially a man of truth; but he did love ^te IMMH 
^' know-nothings." He appears to have sueeeed^ li^ 
ixigly well, for the Dutchmen of that Beighb(MarlMiijf|| 
recount anecdotes of the achievements and sufl^f^p 
Captain Marvel, as they usually call him, though ihc^H 
long ceased to think the country belongs to the- ^oil9Jy| 
vinces. - . - . ^^'^ 

Moses was glad to see me; atid, after fMMSiDgm^^w 
the cottage of his mother, we proceeded towards ClttiH^ 
in a conveyance that had been sent to Willow Cdvi»^ I 
me. It was a carriage of my own, one of my own- 
■acting as driver. I knew the old team, and will 
ledge that tears forced themselves to my eyes >«8 I 
myself, as it might be, reinstated in my own. 
feeling came powerfully over me, as we drove |o 
of an elevation in the road, that commande^^g'^ 
vale and buildings of Clawbonny. What « 
that in my existence! I cannot say thftiM 
-wealth, even as wealth was counted amc^c^'/ 
^ijice, but I was born to a competency. 




S'l i»M tiever known the buiir)3iati&g sensations^ 
Mtvprty ; and the feeling that passed over my heart, wh^ 
*ij(ir9t heard that Clawjbonny was sdld; has left an impressbli 
^}mt will last for life. I looked at the houses, as I passed 
!|hem in the streets, ahd remembered that I weul houseless. 
I did not pass a shop in whieh clothes were exposed, with- 
bot remembering that, were my debts paid, I should literally 
be without a coat to my back. Now, 1 had my own once 
more; and there stood the home of my ancestors for gene- 
xations, looking comfortable and respectable, in t!ie midst 
of a most inviting soeiiecf rural quiet* atid loveliness. The 
Very fields seemed to weldome me beneiith its roof! ^ There 
is no use in attemlpting to conceal what banned ; and] 
.w#fc honestly retaite it, ' ^ 

The road made a considerable circutt to descend the hill, 
wbile/a f6ot-path led down the declivity, by a shorter cut^ 
which was always taken by pedestrians. Making an inco- 
herent excuse' to Moses, and telHng him to Wait for me at 
tbe foot of the hill, I sprang out of the carriage, leaped a 
fences and I naay add, leaped out of sight, in order to con- 
ceal my emotion. I was no sooner lost to vhyt^ thaii-, 
^liteiting tnyseif on a fragment of rock, I wept like a bhild. 
How long I sat there is more than I can say ; but the inari- 
tjeir in which I was recalled from this paroxysm of feeling 
^ill not soon be forgotten. A little hand was laid on tny 
forehead', and a sofl voice uttered the word "Miles!" so 
Aeiir mei that, at the next instant, I held Lucy in my ariKf^. 
The dear girl had walked to the hill, as she allerwairds lid- 
mitted, ih tte expectation of seeing me pass on to Clawbonny ; 
and, comprehending my feelings and my behaviour, couM 
ik>t deny herself the exquisite giratification of sharing in my 
cindtionb. 

"It is a blessed restoration to your rights, dear Mites,** 
Lucy at length said, smiling through her tears. "Your 
letters have told me that you are rich ; but I would rather 
you bad Clawbonny, and not a cent besides, than, withbut 
nhis place, you had the riches of the wealthier nian'ih tfie 
country. Yours it should have been, at all events, 6ould iny 
means have compassed it." 

M^ And this, Lucy, without -my becoming: y6ur ht»bah4« 
dofomneant" r ^^ 
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ir Looy blushed brightly ; though I oatmai 
Ingenuous girl ever looked embarrassed io aro^ivtog^ 
feceace for me. After a momeot's pauae, she 
•aawered my question. 

" I have not doubted o[ the resdlt, since my ftitbargi 
me an account of your fedings towards me/^ ah^tii 
** and that, you will remember, was b^re Mr. Diiggelll 
his sale. Women have iliore confidence ia tbe^'aflbdiQ 
than men, I fear ; at lea$t, with Us they are moreieagpAS 
concerns than with you^^for we live for them allogitt 
whereas you have tho world Constantly to -occupv JN 
thoughts. I have never supposed Miles Walting^raiiliEl 
become the husband of any but Lucy Hafdinge, 
one occasion, and then only for a very short period^ 
ever since I have thought on such stibjedts at aU^^^J 
"knoton that Lucy Hardinge would n^v^r^^-^eauld nev«#'^ 
the wife of any one but Miles Wallingibrd;" 

'* And that one exception, dearest,— ^hat 'very 
riod V Having confessed so much, I am ^agef to kno#! 

Lucy became thoughtful, and she moved the g^ass lit 
f^t witjd the end of her parasd, ere she replied. ' ^ '■^• 

'*The one exception was Emily Merton; and tfat 
period^terminated when I saw you together, in yodlr'iii 
house. When I first saw Bmily Merton, I thoofki ' 
more worthy of your love than I could possibly be^f 
iancied it impossible that you could have lived so lom0 
ship together, without discovering each other's misrltfti^' 
when I was placed with you both, under the aanie 
soon ascertained that, while your imagination haudt 
little led aside, your heart was always true to me.^ * 

" Is this possible, Lucy ! Are women really so 
more discriminating, so much more accurate . n 
opinions, than us men. While I was ready t6 haogf 
for jealousy of Andrew Drewett, did you rmUy U 
my heart was entirely yours ?" .. { 

"I was not without misgivings. Miles, aii4^ 
those that were keenly painful: but, on the wi 
not say I felt my power, but that I felt we wena 
other." /. yp: 

^ "Did you never suppose, as your 
doDBf that we were loo m\ic\v \\>kj& W3^3GAE<f< 
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^ ,ppio6nie loirera— too much amH^tomed to^ dear to «9<}^ 
1^, <#ber «s ciuldren, to submit to .pftwion ? J'or that wbic^ I 
r; ibei for you, Lucy, I do not pretend to di^ify with tbe^ 
^ teme of esteem, and respect, and afi^tion— it is a passiopf. 
tot wiU; form the Baisery« or happiness of my life." 

Xaicy ^smiled archly, and again the end of her parasol 
played with ihe grass that grew around the rock on which 
we were seated* 

. ^Ijow could I thiiik this ibr you,*' she said, " when I ha4 
a contrary experience of my own constantly present. Miles! 
I saw that you thought there was some di^r^ce q£ Cqo* 
dition between us, (silly fallow 1) and I felt persuaded yofi 
had only your own diffidence to overcome, to tell your own 
alory." 

** And knowing and seeing all this, cruel Lucy, why di4 
you suffer years .of cruel, cruel doubt to hang ov^r me?" 

t' Was it a woman's part to speak. Miles ? I endeavoured 

to aK^ naturally, — believe I did act naiUj^rally,*-and I left 

the rest to GkxL Blessed be his mercy, I am rewarded !^ ' 

I I folded Lucy to my heart, and, passing a moment of 

? sweet sympathy in the embrace, we both l]«gan tO|^lk ei* 

i, «lher things, as if mutually conscious that onr feelings w/ers 

too higb« wrought for the place in which we were. I inquired 

as to the condition of things at Clawbonny, and was grati» 

^' fied with the report. Eveiybody expected me. I had no 

tenantry to come forth to meet: mo,-'— nor were Amerieaa 

[ tenants much addicted to sM^h practwes, even when they 

I were to be found: though the misecable sophistry on th^ 

I !siubject of landlord and tenant,— one of the most useful aai 

[humanizing relations of civilized life,-^id not then exist 

Among us, that I am sorry to find is now geUing into vogiie. 

1b that day, it was not thought * liberty' to violate the £ur 

I covenants of a lease; and attempts to cheat a landed pro^ 

|f» ^rietor out of his rights were imUed cheating, as they ought 

f to be-— and they were called nothmg else. 

In that day, a lease in perpetiijty was thought a more ad- 
vantageous bargain for the tenant, than a lease for a yeai^ 
or a tenn of years ; and men did not begin to leaspni as4f 
one indulgence gave birth to a right to demand mors. In 
thai dkiyt paying rent in chickens, and wood^ and worl^was 
f net Jincted to bea vamnaiH of feudality, but it waa^csa^pje^ 
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fit as a favour oenferfed on hkm wbo bad 
aven now, nineoountrymen in ten ett<kAMroiff'W:_ ^ 
debts in. everything they can, before itheyiraioffi'iill^ 
purse. In that tiay, the aadacious sopbtaro of oaMittgoU 
a monopoly, in a country that probably fwsaeiBaaffiaaaiplli 
a hundred acres ibr every living soul witbia ila ioBtlt^ 
Hot broached : and, in that day, knots of mea i^d'M^ 
themselves up as special representatives of the vhobMi 
mtinky, and interpret the laws in tbeir owb &«ow^ai 
ihey were the first principles of the ^itira vepubtiev-'^ 
my pen is running away with m^, and I most- tUkvm 
l^cy. A crisis is at band ; and we are about- toiaaii^ 
laws triumphant, or acts of aggression that wiilfi|r-^ll 
all that has hitherto rested on the American name,^^ '-^101 
nected with a want of faith in pecuniary traB8aGti0MCl ** 

Should I ever continue these adventures^ CKXsawiha^fll 
ofier to draw certain pictures of the signs of tha^fiol 
signs that have an ormnous aspect as regards r^ UM 
by substituting the most fearful of all tyraBBiea, tteafs 
ous, in its place. God alotie knows for nrhat w^:aaaii 
aervedif but one thing is certain — there must baa -alfil 
movement backward ^ or the natk>n is lost. ;i vji 

I had no tenantry to oome out and meet me; bii|i|l 
were the blacks. It is true, the law was on tfaoyfcMi 
liberating these slaves, leaving a few of the joungefiib^^ 
for a term of years, that should requite their owners. fiMif 
care of their infancies a^d' their educations; birttiiil'l 
<3ould not efiect an immediate change in tho conditiQif lii 
CHawbonnys. The old ones did not wish to quit- iaa|i| 
never did ; while it took years to loosen the tie vbiefcibai 
•the yotinger portion of them to me and mine. At 
near twenty of them are living round me, in 
mine; and the service of my kitchen is ehtirely 
by them. ' Lucy prepared me for a reception by^ 
dren of Africa, even the outcasts having unil 
Test to do honour to their young master. H< 
the word; there was too much heart in the 
cold a term ; the n^ro, whatever may be luK Qm\ 
always possessing an ati^tionate heart. 

At length, I remembered Marble^ Audi 
hwy^' who would ti6l \«t xne afi^2omVKB^)eie4< 
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wit^iis VTA ttt Wolf ^ii^ Vn 

iHjpseif down the path, and foUddrii^'inate •cogitating ii| th« 
ferriage, at the foot of the hill. ^ > 

- ** WeH, Mites, you seem to valae tdis land of yours,; as m 
ieftman does his ship/' cried Moses, before I had time, to 
mpologtae for having kept hitn so long waiting. *< HowsonK> 
ef>er, I can enter into the feelin*, and a blessed one it is^ ts^ 
get afei^>ondentia bond off of land that belonged to a felter^ii 
grandfather. Next thing to being a bloody hermit, I holdy 
is to t)eiong to nobody in a crowds world; and I would 
Boft part with one kiss from little Kitty, or one wrinkle of 
my afiother*8,for all the desert islands in the oeeam Come^ 
mi down now, tny lad — ^why, you look as red as a rose4>ud^ 
and as if you had been ranning up and down hill the wh^kl 
time you Ve been absent.** 

** It is sharp woik to eome down such a hil) as this on a 
trot We[i, here I am at your side ; what ivoukl you wish 
to know!'^ * • ; 

"Why, kd, I've been Ihinkm*, since you wertf away, <^ 
the duties of a bride*s-maid,** — ^to his dying day, Moses ^1^ 
%va js insist^' lie had ^te|| in this capacity at my weddings | 
^^ for fhetittie draws near, and I wouldn't wish to dtscredte . 
you, on such a festivity. In the firet place, how am I tO'lfii 
dressed^ I've ^t the' posy yoiimentroiie^ in y^rl^ltefi 
stowed £twayaafo' ki my trtink. Kitty made it for me tttll 
^unec^, toda' good-fookitog posy it'Was, ^e last time I sM' 
it.'f. ' ■ . - 

^ « Did yoo think of the breeches T 

• ** Ay, ay-^I hare them, too, and what Is more I *ve hM 

them beiit. Somehow t>r other, Miles, running under bo^ 

jk^les does not seem to agree with my build. If there ^i 

iime^ I should like to have a couple of bonniets fitted t6th6 

articles." 

'** Those liwniM be gaiters, Moses, and I never heard- of 

a bride's-maid ity breeches and gaiters. No, you '11 be obl%|^ 

ed -to come out Kke everybody else.'* 

"Well, I care less for the dress than I do for Hie Mhr- 
viour. £^alH be obliged to kiss Miss Lucy f* '^ 

- "No, not exactly Miss Lucy, imt Mrs. Bride— I belferns 
It would not be a lawful marriage without that.** '; 

.'< Heaven forbid that I should lay a staraw m the w«np 6f 
your faappineMT^ttijr dear boy ; cbot youUl ndb&^^d^^d^W. 
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mply thai he v 

a IhBchamt^lerof abricieVmsitl. The i]ifiiculEieswiiictii| 

him witl Ik beiit explained by his last remnrk on (| 

iop, and wilb which I shall clow this discottrac. 

n brought up in a decent faiiuly," he saiil, " iatb 

f boen set oJloat on n tomb-atone, matrimony woe 

n such unkoi>WD seas (o me. But, you ktraw li 

I, Mil^) with a fellow that hits no rekiliona. 

sing, nnd make as miit^h noiae as ho plcuei, M 
f to make others thinic he 'a in good company lbs vbi 
i but, ailer all, he's nothing but a sort of bloody h 
I, that's IraiiBlling through lifs, all the samens iflMW . 
with a few pigs on a desert island. Makr-believ» {i 
h made use of in this world, but it won't hold otM to l|' 
Now oT all mortal beings that I ever m 
in with her that has lensl oTit. There's soiaeo 
e about you. Miles, as when you looked so blopd^ i| 
zeroed all the lime you were ready la die of Ion, i ' 
' rnrn, for the young woman you 're nbout to miu^ 
} mother has a. little of it, dear old soul, when A» fl 
b's perfectly satisfied with iho son the Lord has ^4 
blasted virtuous but I niigbt be bBOt 
I little fhitty has lots of ii when she preloads sba yi 
won have one kiaa from oie as two from youdg f ' 
aa for Lucy Hardiiigc, I will eny thai 1 tievor n 
« make-believe about her, than was becoming in a. 
n." 

8 speech proved that Moaeswsaa man of obser 
s might havo drawn seemingly nicer shadex (<f 
, but this sincerity of feeling, ifiiiii 
nees of purpose, formed the distn. 
s virtues. 1 was encessively grnh 
e rijjhtly apprccialad one who wns - 

d took CAre to let him know as rttijili, ^s : 
d made his speech. 



jrlrom tiie houise. Neb acted as mastar of the cet^mtH^ 
es, or^ copnmodore would be the better word, for lio;§ciit;» j 
fliiyxaFrieda bitof swalk)w4ali bunting that Avai3 borioiise^;:; 
fiooi the. sloop, aiad there was jast.as rpuch of oceaa laJbai 
symbols used, as icomported with the honours manifested to^i 
a seatnan. Old Cupid carried the ^Wallingford'sensigii,.* 
c2id a sort of harleqvinade had beea made put of marlin- 
«ptke8» serving mal l^y saii^anaker's paims,. and fids. Tb(Bt : 
i^ioIg was crowned with a plug of tobacco, though il nev^i 
used the weed, exoqpt in segars. Neb had seen procesadoBS i 
in^town, as well as in foreign countries, and he took ca||. 
that the present should do himself no discredit. It is tru%. 
that he spoke to me of it aflerwards as a '^ nigger procet-i 
aion," and affected, to hoId.it cheap; but I could see tha); tfci#{ 
ifeilow was as mudh pleased with the conceits he had gpt.ii^< 
for the occasion, as he was mortified at the failure of th^i 
whole thing. The failure happened in this yise : no sooner > 
did I approach near.ehough to the elder blacks to bav^emjr^ 
features fairly recognised, than the women began to blufab^rf 
and the men to toss their arms and shout <* Masser Mile^ 
^* Masser Mile ;" thereby throwing everything into co^nfusicnis; 
«t once placing feeling uppermost, at the expense of *;latir- 
and order.' 

; To descend /rom the stilts that seemed indispiensabto to 
do credit to Neb's imagination, the manner in which I n^ai^ 
received by these simple-minded beings was infinitely todch^. 
iqg. All the'olcl ones shook hands with me, whUe ik^. 
younger of both sexes kept more aloof, until I went to each! 
ifi succession, and went through the ceremony of mjr. ami 
accord. As for the boys, they rolled over on the grastt 
while the little girls kept faking curtsies, and repeatrogi 
*.* welcome home to Clawbonny, Masser Mile." My,b6f»t 
was full, and I question if any European landlord ey«r got 
80 WQrm a reception from his tenantry, as I received &^' 
my slaves. „ * ,. . 

And welcome I was indeed to Clawbonny, and mQltiiWid^ 
pome was Clawbonny to me 1 In 1904, New Yord JMl atiU 
sonae New York feeling lefl in.Jhe State, Strangmv iHtdt 
Bot ioompletely o^errjun her ag has sjipQe bappeo^; j&pi 
New York named were honoured ; Nei^ Ypi^ fe0li«|ji)^ 
. ^c0^ p}9^ ^vffiBQgm I . |if^ .hqn^t .£r»tid^ »Qd;|^MV«i 
of our fktherBf not yet being ImUyii «a iATMKOk^Vs)^)mKi^>^ 




speculation. Men Ibra tov«d tbs . 
and gnrdciw, iRwn.*, orch&rds and cliurcb-ytiniai:; 
gBidod oa ■omcUiing cilbet ihon levels for ntil 
' ilnsHs fur xiUages, or public prumecuulea 

1, or pQiks, na might bappea U> iiuil nldennooin 
ui, ar udiioriul privituge. 
^Mt. Hnrdiugc met me al ibe gal« of the liicle l&wn, I 
F'Mb in bi« arms, niui blesud OK aloud. We entered 
houM in ailcDce, when ibo good old man iionwdiaiel; 
about showing me, by ocukr proof, that everything ' 
rMtorcd ns efltctually as 1 was rcElored mywlf. V< 

^mptinied us, reiatiog how dirty *ho bad found lU 
, hayt much injured thai, and otherwise aboaioi 
jBtti, to my heart's cuDleiit. Their reign had 
;, however; and a Wallingford was flnce mora n 
■he five sirucltires of CJawbonny. 1 incditaLed ft sutl 
inreti lliat duy, religiously preserving every slonc thai hi 
been alretidy laid, however, in my mind's intcolioo. 

Ttw oest day was Ihat named by Lucy as the o 
^~' h she would iiuile herself to me for ever. No 

iho affair; but notice had been duly given tlu 
Btftt ClawboDoy might be present. 1 left home at Isa : 
I Rioming, in a very handsome carriage that bad ba 
' " r the ocfiasion, accompanied by Moses attired i 
lo'G-tnaicl. It is true hia dumpy, square-batU fra 
ker cftHcaturcd the shorts and silk stoukiogs ; ftiHl,ui 
llndc by side in this gui»e, 1 saw his eye roanung fr 
P'own limbs to mine. The peculiarity of Mobg»*« lolh 
) that which all may observe in men of his alamp, « 
nil dress. The clothefi a good deal vaot«tl 
\tem. Everything is as light as ihe skin ; and ifae wm 
Brdioarily about ua awkward in his movemeats and » 
Sons, as if he had gone into society, in puria 
It Hoses fell the embarrassmeDt of this novel nilin, «i 
icieotly apparent by his looks and movements, to M 
tiling of his speech. 

(t Miles, I do snppose," he remarked, as we trotted 
.1 ihem thai haven't had the advantage ol" beii 
ap ut home never gel a fair growth. Now. here's i 
legs of mine; there's plenty of ihem, but lheyt>ugfat lo 
been put in ast^tsbeT vj\ifctt\ ■«»» «. ^ewo 



.,,^8, thisj)liG€^ tq oblige yQU,.l>rkte-<naidtfeshic»;f.J^^ 

fiip^etfe^^ign^rwhei? I'mj^q t^i^s? Miss Lucy," • ,. ;,,V(f 
.; jMy.4bQiight6 ^ejce r^ot ^xf4?tly Jo , tjie vjpin to;eiij<^^. f^- 
^inbarFas^mei^t of Moses, aqd I sil^aced ;lum by prp|||i$%^ 
allfaerasked. . We w^re not elegant ^npu^ ^ meet^t^^ 
^))ureh, b^it! I proceeded at cmce to ti^ litt|e[ rectoryi wfi^sfp 
|-ft>MQd the gppd divine ajpM^ jju^ ^*^ffl9^ 

ple^4 tbe^r arrangeniealSi,^ A^ lov^J^) i<>ft^y f!'^^ X4sK> 
jn-ber siipple but beautiful bridal attire! 8be was uaa^e||^ 
e|d/bad noiBe of tbose gay. itppliances about bef tt^UrvJhi^ 
|)Qfidi^c>i3 ^igbt have rendered proper, and which- l^rr^*> 
tii^ would so easily have commanded^ Yet it wa% 'HP{|Q4^ 
^fbleto be in her presence F^bout feelipg the inGx^m^^jpf 
Jberyi|rgin mien and simple 'elegah<^. Her dressfjiii^^ja 

potlesa but exquisitely .-firi^ India :muslin, weil m^^f^^gi'' 
accurately fitting ; and her dark glossy hair was'emb^llish^ 

nly by one comb ornamented with pearls, and wea^oji^Ad 

saal veil. As for her feet and h^nds, they were inpre^l^ljj^^ 
ithose of a fairy than of one human ; while heir €^im|e||<p^ 
^aSfUlIed with ail the heart-felt^tendernesS:Q^jl^ -^1^^ 
nature. Around her ivory throat, and over ^/pf^i^^ 
shoulders, hung my own* necklace of pearls, Bt1H:^lg;f^ff 
^faad been on board the Crisis,' giving her bu^i ap^ii^; 
^affluent decoration, while H told a long story of ^WtsMoyt |(^ 
ventu re and of wel l-requited affection. \ • v ^cf 

' We bad no bride's-maids, (Marble excepted),! no grooqii/flNt 
.HQ'en^ no other attendants than tho^se of our respective J^oiis^ 
holds/ No person had been asked to be present, for? ij^^C^'^- 
^hat our best friends were with us, when we had .thf^i^«4ll> 
^ndants around us. At one time, I had thought of pf^^Hl^ 
Ihrew^tt the compliment of desiring him to he ^igfj^^^m/f^jfn^ 
man; but Lucy 'set the project atr rest, by quainllyluikifigr 
.met how I should like to have been Jus attendant, wi(b^l(||e 
isanoe bride. As for Rupert, I never inquired baw-hie fN|^ 
;fied the scruples of his ia^hpr, though the old g^i^t)eiM9 
mad^nmny apologies lo,me,^f^ absence. iMat^hefu^f 
,r^qi<^, iQi^d^ 1^ idid aotia|^p^a^ 'r <uad, Iti^^iitcy^mf^ 
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I The DMinpnt I nppcarci in iIm 
neloryi wli'ch Liicy'a money ^ 
A very jirelty but simple rooiij, 
ido" nrose, nod extended lo iii<' ■■ 
Kilself, natural and usual bb it was, w: 
f lo denuie the rranknesa and tendcroeBS of hi 
r ccdoar went and camu n lilllc, but al 
wul resuming her aest, she quiellf p 
UHJ turned to her father, as niucli as lo « 
Mr. HardingB led the way to the dturcb, i| 
t K step Crom the rectorVi and, in a minute < 
' >d nngcd before the altar, "K/lii Ihe divjne in I* 
I oeremony commenced immediately, and i 
Binroutes 1 folded Lucy in my arma, aa my 
d gone into Ibc vestry-room for this part of IM 
Mr* it was that we received the coograiulalio 
'nble, dark'Co) (lured beings, who then rormet* 
lortion of nearly every American family of ai 
t***! wish you great joy and ebbery sort c 
ntoer Mile," said old Venus, kissing my hand, I 
|tt(ted it should he my face, as had qllen been her praOtin 
"^ty years before. " Ah ! dia was a hlwsral day tP fl" 

1 missug, could dey saw it, frul. 
Ink of anoder blessed saint dat bo in bean 
k my dear young missus ; now, we all 30 gn 
^ we did t'init, a one tiRM, dat would 1 

•^Lucy laid her own liitle while velvct-Uke banl 
IKdding ring on its fourth finger, into the middle 
Bird and horny palm, in the sweclest manner p 
niiding all around her that she was an old frieadt 
t ki»w all the good qunlities of every one who [ 
iward to greet her, and to wish her happiness. 
soon as this part of the ceremony was ov( 
I to tho rectory, where Lucy ch^m.' 
), for what I fancied was one of the ;> 1 ' 
» I ever saw. 1 know I am now -] 
bw, whose thoughts revert lo ihe ha|ip;-_ l.!_. 
irilh a species of dotage, but it is not oHea t 
opportunity of pourlraying such a bride and n 
nonJinge. Oa \\Aa occwaa A% terntit^^ 




, as not harmonizizig with the dress i|i which she- 
ared, but the necklace was worn througkout the whole ^^ 
i, blessed day. As soon as iny bride was ready^ Mr« 
ifdinge, Lucy, Moses and myself, epiered. the carriag^. 
d, drove over to Ciawbdnny. Thithejp all Lucy's waapdw 
96 had been sent, an hour before, under Chloe's sup^iifl*^ 
adence, who had barely returned to the church ia tisie jia 
•tness the cerenK)ny. 

One of the most precious moments of my life, was "^tli 
which I folded Lucy in my arms and welcomed b^'% 
3 old place as its mistress. 4 

" We came very near losing it, love,*' I whispered ; ,**.%!* 
is now ours, unitedly, and we will be in no hurry ioi imtk 
r backs on it." 

This was in a t^te-irt^te, in the family room, w)i|l3i|«r I 
kd ledLucy, feeling that this little ceremony wa^s due Iq 
Y wife. Everything around us recalled former 90^i<% 
d tears were in the eyes of my bride as she gently ^tA^ 
ted herself from my arms. ' .' 

" Let us sit down a moment. Miles, and consult on fhfxiiS^t 
airs, now we are here," she said, smiling. ^^It may bf» 
_^ly to begin, but such old accjuaintanoes have no need'oi^ 
''ne to discover each other's wishes and good and bad ^«al<< 
es. I agree with you, heart and mind, in saying we. Ii^ 
iver turn our backs on Clawbonny— dear, dear Ctawb^aayj 
bere we wece children together, Miles ; where we kifi^ait 
iH, and loved so well, our departed Grace, — and, I hMl 
,d lllist, it will ever be our prineipal residence* ' Iw 
lif^try-house I inherit from Mrs. Bradfort is better suited €(^ 
idem tastes and habits, perhaps, but it can never be oil0f 
if so dear to either of us. I would not speak to you oa 
s subject before. Miles, because I wished first to give yocr> 
jusband's just control over me and mine, in giving you 
jr. hand ; but, now, I may and will suggest what has been 
ssing in my mind*on this subject. Riversedge" — fio*wasr 
ITS. Bradfort's country-house called— ^^ is a good isesidence, 
id is sufficiently well furnished for any respectable family, 
^rt and Emily must live somewhere, and I feel certain 
CMfflmot long be in Broadway. Now, I have thought I 
||lfl reserve Riversedge for their future use. They can! 
^Jt, immediately, as a summer resjd^tice; for I ^tiixib 
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" Thank you, desirest. But will Rupocti 
, lijp a towhaad country bouse t" 

'«' Thefii^t, not long, f€»> « certainty. ; iMfi 
better than I. When I have been your iH(^ 
yMr», perhaps you will think me worthy of 
siBdret of. the money he actually has^'' 'U ^^kis^ 

This was said pleasantly; but it was ndi 
linuety^ I reflected on the con<}itio^ oCili)^ 
Grace • wished to keep the^ facts frbm Lucy, I 
"iieiirted sister should awaken a feelii|giiia;tk|r 
might prevent her bequest from being i68t]fle#* 
Then, she did not think Lucy woui(l ey^r 
and circumstances were changed, while theve.^ 
a repsoD lor concealing the truth fifom the pre 
at least. I communicated all that had paitfaB^tiii 
to my deeply-interested listener*: Lucgr 
with sorrow, though they were no «iio|&itb||i|^ 
peoted to learn. : i:j.;<{i|iS. 

>^I should be covered with shame,; ^i« ^^ 
from any other than you„ Mites,", she 
^oughtful pause ; " but I knaw your iialiitre Iq^] 
feel certain that the sacrifice scarce cost ybiin 
that you regretted Rupert's self-fbr^etfulbbii^ 
loss of the money. I confess this reveldlkwi i 
all my plans for the future, so far as they i 
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i^t be, in youf power. I know that all my peraooal 
operty is already yours, without reserve, and that I can 
Ike no disposition of the real, even afler I come of age, 
tfaout your consent. But I had that faith. m yoa, as to 
iieve you would let me do as I pleaised.'' 
^Have it still, love. 1 have neither need, Bor wish, lO'? 
terfere.*' 

^ No, Miles; it would be madness to give property to ope 
such a character. If you approve, i WW make Rupert ^ 
id Emily a moderate quarterly allowanpe, with wbich^j 
iving the use of my country-place, they may live respectf^^^,^ 
jr. Further than that, I should consider it wrong to go.^ 
It is scarcely necessary to say how much I approved of 
is decision, or the applause I lavished on the warm-hearted 
bor. The sum was fixed at two thousand dollars a-year. 
fore we led the room ; and the result was communicatecl 
Itupert by Lucy herself, in a letter written the vcrjr mx%, 

Our wedding-dinner was a modest, but a supremely h^ppy:: 
eal ; and in the evening, the blacks had a ball in a larger. 
andry, that stood a little apart, and which wa» Wmt, 
lOugh suited to such a scene. Our quiet and simple fes* 
rities endured for several ydays ; the *< uner" of Neb a]i4' 
iloe taking place very soon afler our own marriage, aiidf 
ming in gooid time to furnish an excuse for dancing tb% 
3ek fairly out. 

Marble got into trowsers the day afler the ceremonTi 9^ 
en he entered into the frolic with atl hb heart. Oo thef 
[iole, he was relieved *from being a bride's-maid, — a suffi*^ 
3ntly pleasant thing, — but having got along so well witi^ 
jcy, he volunteered to act in the same capacity to C^loe^; 
lie ofier was refused, however, in the following cfauiiij^ 
oguage : V '^ 

*< No, Misser Marble ; Wour is colour,'' returned Ch^: 
STou's white, and we^s black. Mattermony is afaefrjr 
iemn occerpashun ; and there mustn't be no impipper j6kei. 
my mier with Neb Clawbonny.** ^ *■ 



THB^hboeymbon was passed at 
^ny other hbneytnooiis that have since 
l^rref'sawa man more delighted than iMr« 
pllfindiog me actually his son-in-law. {[leaMj^^ 
i^ved me more than he did Rupert, tbbugh he ^lr« 
in Jjjpibrahce of his own son's true chaif&oCi^nr'^ 
hft^l)een cruel to undeceive him; and noitliing 
ever occurred to hring ahout an tclairciMemet^^ 
Want of principle was a negative, rather* tiiaifc>ij 
quality, and was only rendered of account bjr 
and selfishness. Self-indulgence was all he ai 
lie was much too self-indulgent and sl'nrew^ to 
active rogue. He would have spent Lucy's 
fbftunes, had they heen pat at his contfo) ; but, hai^ 
were, he was fain to limit his expenditures ID^ ffii^ 
we saw fit to give him, with certain extra ail6 
liy his debts. Our intercourse was very OHHllr 
l^isits of ceremony, at least on my part; t 
him oAener ; and no allusion was ever 
I called him " Mr. Hardinge," and he called 
lingfopd." " Rupert" and "Miles" w^re dosb 
between us. I may as well dispose"* of thi 
person and his wife, at once ; for T confess If _ 
to speak of them, even at this distance of tim^!> 

Rupert lived but four years, after mfy 
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ImuI carried him off prenFiously to this. Between tbkr old 
c^fficer and myself, there had ever existed a species of Dor- >^ 
diaHty ; and I do believe he sometimes' remembered hiAjvi^ 
vkms obligations to me and Marble, in a pn^r temp^i. 

;;4iike ifnoBt officials of free- governments, he lefl kittle or iio^ 
fhitig' behkid him,* so that Mrs. Hardinge was totaKyid^^ 
pendent on her late' husband's friends for a support, dUriog 
her widowhood. Emily was one of those semi- worldl^^ 
ehaiHctersj that are not absolutely .wanting in good qnali- 
ties, -while there is always more or less of -a certain diiMN 
greeablesort of calculation in all they do. Rupert'-s peitkiilitf 
advantages and .agreeable . manners had first attracted hietjl 
and believing him to be Mrs. Bradfort's h^r, she had glli^ly 
married' him. I think she lived a disappointed woman; aAei^ 
her fiither's death ; and. I was not sorry when she let us 
know that she was about to "change her coDdition,^'^ a^ tl f 
ia termed in widow's parfance, by marrying an elderly mpM,* 
who possessed the m^ns of giving her all that money cfui| 
bestow. With this second, oi!, acceding to Venus's ndoqai^ 
clature, «f«p«>husband, she went to Europe, and there reniff^ 
ed, dying only three years ago, an amply endowed fnifytl'* 
We kept up a civil sort of intercourse with her to the u^ 
actually passing a few weeks with her, some fifl*een y^^f^ 
since, in a house, half-barn, half-castle, that she jcallM « 
palace, on one of the unrivalled lakes of Italy. Aatta 8j^^ 
nora Montiera, (Montier) she was sufficiently r^pe6ietf|^ 
finishing her career as a dowager of good repu<atjon,.«to 
who loved the " pomps and vanities of this wicked ypriA^ 
I endeavoured^ in this last meeting, to bring to her tniiMf 
divers incidents of her early life, but with a singular want^ 
of success. They had actually passed, so far as her ine*^, 
roory was concerned, into the great gulf of time, ke^iig: 
i^ompany with her sins, and appeared to be entirely forgot^ 
fen: ]^fevertheles^, la Signora was disposed to treait me ali^. 
view me with consideration, as soon as she found me Kying^ 
IB credit, with money, horses, and carriages at oomiiMiDdt 
and to forget that I had been only a ship-master. She Ibtv 

^ oned smilingly, and with patience, to what^ I dare iitjr, wefiC 
nly prolix, narratives, though her own recollectioda w^ fto' 
i^E||fiilariy impaired. She did remember aomethbiig iifemt' 
tiM'wiieelbftrrow.aliil ike oaaal in Hyde Vmcki im^^^eMf 




k >oyfli!t* dcruia i^r 

«tj util of fiur I.I 

itiupoiirU, OQ uii oc>.:< 

'" ( neiijhbwui's ; aivl I 

) avoD hinlcd to ont ol' lier gy^i's, m itij h« 
jr bud bom inlendeU for Acr origitiallyi but •• we 
jwrnod Iha itnpulsris of ihe heart, you know, cira 
■ ■uldcd, with a very scir-cnmpluoent sort of a si^. 
Whuturoll tliisT The ci^deeaiU Emily was no taat 
I a Nummary of the feelings, liitereBM, nod pttssioiia a 
aoaa, Ufiiig aud dyiug io a narrow circle crecl«d br ' 
t vnoitba, aoU embellished by hor own contracloJ 
_ll of what is the end and aim of human existence, ao 
(bia n sphere that «Ae fancied respeclublc and re&aed. 
p . -Aa for the race of the Clawboncys, nil the elderly ott. 
ten of tbia extensive family lived and died in ray aerrin 
or, it niigbt bu better to say, 1 lived in theirs. Veniu W 
»eieial rcpefitioos of Iter own charms \c _ ^ 

Neb antl Chloe, though she pertinacbualy iosiste'd to' Lh 
laat, that Cupid, as a Blep> husband, had no legitiinala oai 
ncclion with aiiy of the glistening, thick-lipped, chubby 
But, even closer family ties than those which bouna 
elavBs to mo, are broken by the pressure of hitman instih 
tions. The conecript faihors of New York had long " 
determined that domealic slavery should not contitiue wllliil 
Uieir borders ; and, one by one, these younger d^ieadanl 
pped off, to seek iheir fortunes in town, or in othet ppv 
• of the State; until few were leil beside Neb, his coiuot 
'r immediate descendants. Some of these UuA Si 
mc ; the parenls having instilled into the chtldffa 
ii -virtue of their example and daily discourse, fiseiings tb 
set at nniight the innovations of a changeable slate oTsociQ^ 
Viih them, Claivbouny is still Clawbonny { and I and * 
remain u race apart, in ihuir perception of things. I 
Neb and Cliloe their freedom -papers, the day tit» It 
couple were married, and at once relieved their postaril 
from the Eervtlude of eighl-and-twenty, and live-iind-tWMit 
years, according to sex, that might olherwiie have ' 
over all their elder childreo, unlil the law, by b gi 
sweep, manumitted everybody. These papers Xflb pal I 
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to^ a gift from me ; and there I accidentally isa^ th^ln^ 
,^1^8^, jsev^iteen years later, not having been o^iMied, oi^i 
ipMi -Ity a sou], as I firmly believe, in all that- tihie. It iaii 
.UtEi% the sQbsequent legblation of- the State rendered all thist 
dfino moment; but the procedure showed the character aiid^i 
deposition of the man, demonstrating his resoiutfon' to sticks 
by me ta the last. He has had no intention to free me^^ * 
"whatever «nay have been my plans for himself and his racesi - 

<J>never had more than one conversation with either Neb or'^ 
his wife, on the subject of wages, and then I discovered hotiit 
t^ider a thing it Was, with the fellow, to place hin^ on a 
level with the other hired people of my farm and houMK^^ 
iiold. ■■■''■■^ 

" I won'er what I done, Masser Mile, dat you want -l(ii 
pay me wages, like a hired man !" said Neb, half-didpoiiMt> 
to^ resent, and half-disposed to grieve at the proposal. H|t 
wtis born in de family, and it seem to me dat quite eno^^;i 
but, if dat isn't enough, I went to sea wid you^iMaMl^^- 
Mile, de fuss day you go, and I go ebbery time since.V 

These words, uttered a little repToachfulIy, disposed of tke^ 
matter. From that hour to this, the subject of wages ht^ 
never been broached between us. When Neb wanto clbthiK 
he 0oes and gets them, and they are charged j^^iJAMilify. 
Mile;" when he wants money he comes and ^Ms^ti fie^k^'' 
manifesting the least shame or reluctance, but tt^kiiigriftif i^ 
he has need of, like a man. Chloe does the <ifeiMi»ii|iiMip> 
Lucy^ whom she regards, in addition to h^f barring; ^^ 
honour to be my Mdfe, as a sort of mibstitute {(xt^i^Ms0$ 
Gfrace.^' ' With this honest couple, Mr. and Mrs; <MiM 
WaUiagfbrd, of Clawbonny, and Riversedge, and Qblvpi 
Pliu^, are still nothing but <* Masser Mile'' and *^1G^ 
Lucy ;" — and I once saw an English traveller take out* 
notebook, and write something very funny, I-dar^ 
when she heard Chloe thus address the mother of IhnMir^ 
children, who were hanging around her knee, and catting 
her by that, the most endearing of all appellationa* i CMhi^ 
was indii^ent to the note of the traveller,. how^ve^^atiK 
ealliiig her mistress ^*i Miss Luoyi" though the last Is nm^rm 
gimdoioiber. ./ - . . • ' ; ' a- :,'_,■, .>,> 

jAs ibr the jdiiklrenc^jlhe.hott«eiofN«liiiud^ 
ccmpebiine tQ ^y^rttetf^j^bl^^ beiq Jii^yl pfliftiw ii d t 
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.■'■■::, aod lliat t]ii.'y look on ll 
h:in a ceumr}', between llH 
■ iinys. "'iili pycH e 
jTiiLuta. Thoy have begun U 
i I aiiiuutautry iQBeelhemgo. Notwilhsloi 
[l not be wholly broken, aoloDg oa any of it 
■ I, tmditioQ leaving nwoy of its traces « 
t one has ever IcA my rule without my e 
e procured pieces (or them all, as tunbitioD, or a 
m carried them into the world. 
EhA* Ibr [his new spirit of the age that is doing 90 t 
_ 1 am not iwnddlar enough to <:onipiain i 
llige, for I know that many of these changt-s have lial 
) tnoel beneficial eOecIs. 1 am far from liiitikJug I 
Mlic slavery, aa il once existed at Clawbouny, ia a 1 
D of domestic slavery as it existed throughout ibe b 
L 1 do believe that the iustilutioo, as it was (on 

' I New Vork, was quite as much )o the dbndn 
« oT the while man, an to that of the black. There 11 
rays Bomclhing of the pntriiirchal character in ooi 
Beholds, previously to the change in the laws; 
yitioD of DiQsiter and slavo, in old, permanent famili 
icb plenty was no stranger, had ever more 
|oh was respectable and endearing. Il is nc 
ition to the abolilion spirit, (if it would oai 
brlions to communities over which it may hapf 
le right of control,) that I feel alarmed as !i 
to a certain spirit, which appears la think there alwaya iS 
be more and more change, and that In conuection with fti 
QMcific inlereat, whatever may have been ila advaiK 
^rprcvjous rigitne* ; nothing in social life being f 
teloped, according to the creed of these movemeai^lilJI^ 
rers. Now, in my view of the matter, the two n 
{erouB of all parties in a state, are that which a 
ervatiem as its standard, and that which ael« ap ■ 

one is for preserving things of which il » 
T to te rid, while the other crushes all that » a 
1 useful in its headlong course. I now spesk 
apposing principles, bk ihoy are marshalled ii 
silion ^ving [lertinacity and violence (o « 
,^^ifL can doLiU. t.lmwiikJ^:«i 
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^.p^jdDd that ought to be retained, and much generated tUt h 
^$4apa>uld be wiser io reject. He, alone, is the safe and wim 



$ ;^ll|gislator, wfeo knows how, and when, to make the pfofulf * 
k:. iiiistinctions. As for conservatism, Lafayette once chanM^ 
H Isrized it excellently well, in one of his happiest hits in (111 
( -tribune. ** GSentlemen talk of the just medium {jugte i&* 
f, lUevy* he said, ''as if it embraced a clear' political creed, ^^ 
f We all know what the just medium is, as relates to anjT rl i^ 
I .> particular question ; it is simply the truth, as it is connedM ^ 
I with that question. But when gentlemen say, that they \A ''^^ 
^' kwg to the jtute milieu^ as a party , and that they intend Hi ^ 
•teer a middle course in all the public events of the dtt|^ :^ 
they reftiind me of a case like this — A man of exaggenitea . 
notions lays down the proposition that four and four mam^ 
ten ; another qf more discretion and better arithmetic coiii; -^ 
bats this idea, by maintaining that four and four mriui 
only eight ; whereupon, your gentleman of the juste 
[ finds himself obliged to say, 'Messieurs, you are eqdil 
in the wrong ; the truth never lies in extremes, and four ay 
four make nine.' " i 

What is true of conservatism, as a principle, is still IMM 
^rue as to the movement ; for it oflen happens in momtii|^|tt 
well as in physics, that the remedy is worse than the ^ipb 
eade. The great evil of Europe, in connection with iiitii(i^i 
of this nature, arises from facts that have little or noflfl^ 
eoce here. There, radical changes have been mad^ l||r 
iFery base of the social edifice having been altered/ Irl^ 
much of the ancient architecture remains in the stxpengtniili^ 
tare* Whero^ha^ia tt^^itise, some errors may be pardcMf 
in the artisans who^are for reducing the whole to the alM^^ 
pHcity of a single order: But, among ourselves, the mii 
who can see no end to anything earthly, ever roaiiiuM^ 
that the best always lies beyond, if he live long enOQ^ ||^^ 
succeed, may live long enough to discover that trdtt mr'^ 
ways on an eminence, and that the downward couisa i 
too easy to those who rush in so headlong a manner dtf 
tgoal, aslo su^r the impetus of the ascent to carry 
part the apex. A social fact cannot ber carried Ofot'lb dlcT 
meastratien like a problem in BucUd, the nunifieatioM liti^r 
«»iiifiAite^as to rodtioe tbe vesulte to somethis^ fery iflirlr 
6oiii«midtitiideofiiitereats« . .^^ 
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I Akxilt in Chamber street, in 1805, making an i^xa^lt^ 
vestment. In 1825, we went into Bleecker street^ a iMite^ 
|heir up town, in order to keep in the beau quartitrf aiKl 
sook advantage of the scarcity of money and low prieea^ 
J39, to take up new ground in Union Place, very nei^^^NI ^ 
^ue from the point where Lucy commenced as a houfi* 
3€iper in the good and growing town of Manhattan. ^ * 
'A (Iter Marble found himself an orphan again, he coal^ 
biined that he wps little better off than a ' bloody herardlf* 
Willow^ Cove, and began to talk about seeing the wo^cil. - 
I of a sudden, he made his appearance at Clawboiiil|j 
ig and baggage, and announced an intention to look fbt %' 
sateV berth, in some East Indiaman. I heard h1^< story, 
?pt him a day or two with me, while I superintended ^w 
asons who were building my addition to the house, wMdh 
Eis then nearly completed, and then we proceeded to tOli^ 
company. I took Moses to the ship-yards, and caririeS 
m on board a vessel that was just receiving her spm^ 
he was coppered and copper- fastened, A. No. 1, of IH^ 

R ''^oak fVame, and southern pine decks, &c.,) asking hinrho^f 
B liked her; He hoped she had a good name. " W^, 

^^,.- 1^ is called the Smudge," I answered. " I hope you ftiB^ 
." Moses jerked a finger over his shoulder, as much if» 
i say he understood me, and inquired where I intended tO 

■ --3nd the craft. " To Canton, with you for master." I «aw 
lat my old mate was touched with this proof of confidence, 
^ that his self-esteem had so much risen with the dkh 
►very of his x)rigin that he made no objections to the trifaA, 
did not intend to go regularly into? commerce, but I k^t 
le Smudge running many years, always under Marl>&, 
td made a vast deal of money by her. Once she went to 
urope, Lucy and I going in her' as passengers. This ^wa 
fter th^ death of my dear old guardian, who made such an 

t *Jiewd, as became his virtuous and Christian life. . We, that is 

* iJcy and I, remained abroad several years, returning hoiniQ 

I'^flie Smudge, on the last voyage she ever made as belong 

^ to me. Neb had often been out in the ship, just to vatjr 

scene; and he came to Havre in her, as a matter of 

, when * Maiiser Mile,' * Miss Lucy,' and their two 

Sriieng.Massers,' and two * young Missuses,' were ready ^ 

Wriioniib; ; I Wie a good deal shocked at w«ft\\w^x«^ ^^ 
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were DuniDeirea) mi^ lei^ ii lo oe a 014^/. iv. 
veal situation. It was an unpleasnat 
ip.by the resigned and manly mapper M>«i^ 
^ard roe. It was only when I oeas^ 
^IPdde an attempt to reply. . , 

** I have known that the v'y'ge of life 
|(iles,^^ he then answered, ** for m$Miiyj| 
timhers complain and the new tre%|ifiil%lii|^ 
wood* it is time to think of hreaktsg l|{|^ 
c^ll'a copper, and old iron. I Vei proj^-^ 
the Smudge, and the Smudge ha^. pret^ 
ine. I shall never see Ameriky, and I HQnr 
of the craA to you. She is your OWM^ 
take better care of her. I own I should U 
SQunething that once belonged to her. % 
bead that was taken down, to alter the ^ 
family — ^it would make as comfortable. 1^ 
could want." , , f rf|^ 

1 promised the'^old man all should be^daisi^ 
After a short pause, it struck me t|ia 
ftvourable moment to say a wo^yion Ibe 
t^re. Marble was never a viq|>us v^ifffi^ 
called a particularly^wicked nmk aa U 
was thoroughly honest, after inking ft 
the peculiar opinions of seamen, apd hit 
wjly those of omission.% But, c^ relig 
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f%la3r ttll be true enough, but it^ rather larte in tfao 
'ine to go to school. I 've heaFd most of it belbr^ 
^ishape or another, but it always came so much m 
and fragments, that before I could bend one idee on 
;ijer, so as to make any useful gear of the whole, 
«^ the pieces have slipped through my fingera. HoW9- 
if^i^re been hard at work at the good book, the wh<^ 
v'y'ge, and you know it's been a longfme; and T 
$ay that I Ve picked up a good tleal that seems to me; 
^df the tight quality. Now I always thought it wsiii- 
p: of the foolishest things a man could do, to foi^ive o&ffy^ 
Ntii^s, my rule having been to return broadside ^r broiMi- 
b^'ds you must prfetty well know ; but, I now see that i|' 
im^ like a kind natur' to pardon, than to revenge.'* ' 
'^My dear Moses, this is a very hopeful frame of nniid; 
^y out this feeling in all things, leaning on the SaviOt:^ 
^ for ybur support, and your dying hour may Well 
f^ijlliest of your life." 

^I^re^s that bloody Smudge, notwithstanding ; I faardfy 
^{^ It will be expected of me to look upon him as anythi^ 
1^ li Hong-shore pirate, and a fellow to be dispoised ^Hi 
iAbrtest way possible. As for old* Van Tassel j iHrli 
M^ to sk}uare the yards in a part of the univarse wh0f^ illl 
b trieks will be known ; and I hold it^ be onreasoo^tl 
■%t^ijy spite ag'in a man beyond the grave. I rather ^yaU 
ll^ve altogether forgiven him ; though, to speak the 61^ 
> desarved a ropeVending." "' ^ ' 

^^^^ Puwierstopd Marble much better than he understood iitfw 
^B^fc He fefi the sublime beauty of the Christianmora^y 
He, ^it^^ same ^me, he fblt there were certain notlbililib 
in his owii heart, that it exceeded his fk>ii%r'to <ia&> 
fhem. As lor Smudge, hiif mind had its istiisji 
ning the propriety of his own act, knd, with the q 
- biis nature, sought to protect itself againat its ^>#fi^ 
by making an exception of that wret<^,'^lS 
fiefeneral mandates of Gk>d. Van Ta88el^M|wi|^» 
msM^ltk a inanner, pardon^ the ilaisehief faairiQ|^ b^i^ 
um repaired^ though it was a Iblrgtveoess ttm^iH^: 
fidtsnired wiihf hUb owb dfeepcdiMcl^spl fn ^•Mm* 
' ^ttaai jioioo r. ■•;■' ^ ■'" " - ' ' ■''"•■*' 
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that denoted how solemn she felt was the charaqto 

intelligence she had to communicate. 
|he. moment is at hand, dear Miled,*^ she said.—** Oq| 

$nd is about to be called away." 

[t a pang at this speech, though I had long expe(^ei| 

mlt. Many of the earlier and more adventd'rous yoa^ 

life passed rapidly in review before me, and I k/^mf 
|age of the dying man blended with nearly all. Wh^ 

lay have been his peculiarities, to me he had alwwf 

*ue. From the hour when I first shipped, e^ a raft 
jboy, on board the John, down to that hour, ||6|#' 
had proved himself a firm and disinterested friend ll 
jWallingford. 

he conscious ?" I asked, anxiously. ** When I ii| 
im, I thought his mind wandered a little." 

irhaps it did; but he is now more collected, if i|^ 
|y so. There is reason to think, he has at length ii^ 

»f th| influence of the Redeemer's sacrifice. For thf 

»k, the proofs of this have been increasing." 
{more passed between Lucy and me, on tne subject' 

time; but I entered the cabin in which the cq| ol^ 
had been slung. It was a spacious, airy roooi, Jl^ 
one that had been expressly fitted by my ordetB^ for 



jnvenience of Lucy and her two daughters, hot wh|i^' 

^SFrly and cheerfuBv 
jup to the possession of their old friend. 



lear, self-denying creatures had^^rly and cheerfuKy 



jyet, I have not particularly spoken of these two gM% 

lest of whom was named Grace, and the yoaiigei# 

At that time, the first was just fifteen, while b^ 

ras two' years younger. By a singular coincidencfi 

resembled the women of my family most ; while ifm 

the dear, ingenuous, frank, pretty little thrag, had so 

{likeness to her mother, when at the same time of lifo» 

jofien caught her in my arms, and kissed her^ as she 

some honest sentiment, or laughed joyously and 

jiously, as had been the practice of her who bore her, 

years before. On those occasions, Lucy would; 

and soDnedmes a slight blush would sufilise her fiicet 

>uld see she well understood the impulse which would 

kdenly c^rrf me off to the days of my t)oyhbod and 

afi^tion. 
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lyaich he slowly examined all the 
mm^ihered about his bed, provedv|f9# 
t|ie present and the absient^ - Twice 4Sd«!^ 
ere ne spoke in the husky tones that us 

•^ Gall Neb," he said—" I took loKfW^ 
of all the rest of the men, yestei^ajfij^ 
as one of the fanuly, Miles, and l^f^ lyios 

Tbis I knew to be true, tbough Ip 
af^ frcrni a scene that I well und^'^o^ 
repeated in my case. Neb was summQll^^ 
11^ syllable being uttered among us, uatil-t' 
without the circle of my own wife apit 
watched the arrangement jealously, wad' Jl 
dissatisfied at seeing his old shipmate keipi 
1^ |ha( solemn and absorbing momenC 

*' You are but 9 nigger, I kno^ ~ 
got outy " but your heart would do^ 
next to Miles's, and that's as much aa?<^p@k^j 
man's. Come nearer, boy f none here 
liberty," , v« -y^ 

I^tle Lucy drew back in an instant^ 
Neb into the place she herself had just 

" Bless you for that, young 'un," saiir J 
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pj^QW^aderslaud there is a divine director of all our i<;krtiQs, 

betb^ ashore, or afloat, black or white." 
f^ijsi! r«* Thei5e is not a sparrow falls, Captein Marble,'* said t)^ 

aatle, earnest voice of ray wife, "that he does not note it;**, 

:** Yes, so I understand it, now, though once 1 thought Uji 

|Kiipe of. such things. Thus, when we were wracked in th#' 

!<|}ftwn. Neb, it was by God's will, and with a design, like, \J^ 

taring us three all on to our present fortin, and present fraii||9^ 

ijof mind ; should I ever use the word luck, ag'in, which It 

^Dity be likely enough to do from habit, you are all to uc^ 

iiierstand I mean what I call Providential luck. Yes, no^dafji 

Wallingford, I comprehend it parfectly, and shall never IbiirV 





•vice of an old man before I quit this world altogether- 
Neb began to twist his fingers, and I could see tears gH#i 
fining in his eyes ; for his attachment to Marble was of vgif^ 
xtong standing and of proof. When men have gone thi^|[!^ 
^i^etber, as much as we three had experienced iacoxnj^% 
^^ib^deed^ the most trifling griefs of every-day lile get to fc{)|^0 
«a iosigniflcant, that our connection seems to be obp ^4 
DUtuce altogether stronger than the commoner ties. > 
"Yes, sah, Cap'in Marble, sah; what please tp^lie 
. ^^i&h^^h ?" asked the negro, stniggling'^to subdue h!^ ^ 
V « 'J!^ gay a few words/ of advice, Neb, to take le^^ 
r :fpy friends, and then to be struck ofl* the shippliig iii|iQ|(^ 
I; ' i^jf life. Old age and hard sarvioe. Neb, tos made iap?J^|» 
^ cable to the better end. The stopper is workinglobs^ i|i^ 
fiw&w vaore surges will leave the hulk adrift, Thf dM- 1| 
^ 1 ji^^reitf : with you, who are In your pnmet----fn^ 4| p^Mll^ 
S^ be you, on a yard or at the wheel. My pw:ti»f m^'^"^ 
) ^If yiHir Neb, is, to hold out as you Ve beoun. hmn\li 
[ '^^ ?i» without iailio's, (what mgger is ?) tmi you 'i^ m 
i Jmbwy^and as «artain to be fouod in your pkcf <di 
/; '..^^mi^^ ^ IIj^ Qg0t place, you *re a aiarried 
our wife is ouly a negress, she '« jroc^ 
stidc^iD ber thrGiuizh thifijf^aiid iiw^ 
examj^ and o^iilipsJ^ml^ll^^ 

and thsD, as to your 
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^D^t like to trouUe youse in«ch," he answ^ei:!^^ 
•ough I^&el grateful for the o^r. Well, then, Neb^^ jpqu^ 
f leave the blessm' unsaid, as your mistress is so k*"^'^ 
rrrlioM OQ a bit: you can give it to Chloe aod h^ h 
ikiy ; all but Hector, I mean — but not to hina, unless' Kj^^ 
ocks off swearing ! As soon as he does that, wJij M%^ 
A have his share. Now, Neb, give me your hand* G<^^ 
e, boy: you've been true to me, and God bless you ,fii^| 

You are but a nigger, I know; but there 's OBeJjj^:^! 
kose eyes your soul is as precious as that of mB;«f^j(i^-^% 
iice and priest." i^ 

Neb shook (lands with his old conimander, broke out^.^ i^i 

circle, rushed into the steerage, and blubbered likfi ^ ^H 
»y,. In the meantime Marble paused to recover^ bi9 owjfL^ - 
f-possessiod, which had been a little disturbed by 4hi|; 
ling manifested by the black. As soon as he felt hnoself^ 
HU^ composed, he hunted about his cot until he h^^. 
J small paper boxes, each of which contained •& VQi^i! 
^tty ring, that it seemed he had pulrchased for this e3(|^F6Sii# 
:;pose when last in port. These rings he gave to my 
^fat^rs, whp received the presents sobbiiig, though yf^& 
pi|g batuial eriiibitions of th^ firiendly sentimenls tk^^ 
^rta^ioed for him* . \ '.j 

$ Ypav father and I have gone through many hardsj^l^ 
i trials tpgether," be said, ^ and I love you all even mplj^ ' « 
n I love my owq relations. I hope this is not 
dam Wallingford, for it's out of my power to ht^, 
e already given my keep-sakes to the boys, and to yo^^ 
-eBts, and I hope all of you will sometimes remember ,pe^ 
iT old sea-dog that God, in his wisdom, threw like a. W^« 
your. way, that he might be benefited by your socie^!^ 
lere's your polar star, young 'uns," pointing to my wi^ 
[eep God in mind always, and give to this rigbteous. wj^^-^ 
in t^e second place in your hearts ; not that I say a, woi^^^ 
think anything ag'in your father^ who 's a glorious feUa^; 
bis way, but, a'ter all, young women should copy aV?; 
'if^ mothers, when they 'va such a mother as you'im, tb^ 
t of fiitherd falUn' far astern, in gentleness aad <^fa|r var^ 



'fm.'' 



Cte girld wept £r«N3iy, and Maxbla^ : infiie^ wm^mg 9k^ ^w 
^Mite^/itook'a aei&am leave of all my cmtdren.^ 
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tf' Decide far youraeir. Your wishes wiU bv Q 

^' Then roll mfi TO iu tny cot-, ond IsUiioll i' 

eoldway. li - - - ^-■~ 





^ jl my napther'3 stde^ but she Ul i^xcuse an old tai^^£^§ 
%^iij?g blue Walter to one of your country church "^ 

^jler Ihis, I bad ^ever^l interview's with the old 
iKgb be said nothing more on the subject of his inter]a;i!|i 
.t of his property, or that of his departure.' Lucy ; 

3 bi^Ue to bin^ two or three times every dajr, and 
%y^ with hUn o%n« On one occasion, I heard'Al 
eel voice, near his cot, and taking a look, ascertiune^P 
%8 my little pet, my daughter J[^ucy, then only tkii)"'^ ""* 
ading a second time a chapter that her motiie^ tip(*d ^ 

'ough, only an hour before, with some of her p^ 
irk^t The comments were wanting now, but ^ 
id the same gentle earnestness, the same sweet BO^i 
ms, and the same impressive distinctness as that 
>ther ! 

Marble lived until we had passed within the Gulf^^;<^B^ 

ing easily and without a groan, with all my &mily, Nebspi 

r first-mate, assembled near his cot. The only ^^|^ IttJi 

irked his end was a look of singular significapce tl^C||f 

jt on my wife, not a minute before he bireathedl his Im^ 

bare he lay, the mere vestige of the robust hardiy.a^a^a^lll 

^^d^ce known, a child in physical powers, ^aali^ t<^ 

I ^xi»M^ tlie Last great change. Material as were llig^ idliia^ 

»JI8 in the man, from what he had been when in l^ j^f^M^ 

iJ)jf>aght the spiritual or intellectual part of his h&j^ 

99 to t)e recognised than the bodily. Certainly thiit 

19 lull of resignation and hope; and we hhd reason le 

ve. that this rude but honest creature was spai^ 

g^ghjp complete the primary object of his existe^Miaw' 

1|L iSedience to his own earnest request, thougb aiil^ljr 

sinst tbe feelings of my wife and dliughters, I bur|e£i Ap 

^of my old friend in the ocean, six days before w«iieyi» 

\laBil* • . ' ■ *'^ '-''^; 

^4 Jiow it remains only to speak of Lucy. I liave ii|«« 

jB^ dua agreeable duty to the last, passing over loii^ ydm 

i|i iref^ ipr^nant with many changes, in order to cojo^^i^ft 

4 Ihw delightful theme. 

Site £rst few years of my married life were year^ of b|vM 
fglgy i jived ^nder a constant sense of happiness; a b|i)j* 
ip|. lii^^pa^ cjaflh cl^rive only from a union with a woman 
"^^ ' ' " falaiwKHliuid prindp^ much a^^TQ^je^fM^VjB?^ 
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^^^^^■r or tnarrird life 

^^HIS^''^ iMin^, laugh lur la' 
^^Hjt tear. Not nil unHHion co 
^^fcuBt that ii did uoi meei with 
^^^Km of tfic ludicrous bo awn^r 
^^Bi^liUmoitrdidnoliDfreas- >' 
^^■fav the yt:B.n ia which »< i 
^^Bnt improvciDcnts for ili< 
^^■Ujl^r ClnivboQTiy. 'W 
^^^^^^Kiii'i 8inMo<3 botter 
^^^^^^^^btlargcd mode oi'Vn 
^^■■■fcr^s as 
^^^HliircllmE, pretierving i' 
^^^■kHIj' of archilccLure. AH 
^^^Hich succeedeif otir mnrriti:^ 
^^^nWitiliniB lo Htop building hn' 
^^Hrprder that eam6 attention mi 
^^HU iiilieriled from Mrs, Hrad 

^^^Oo Dot think of it, Mrhi.' 
^^^■Ze in good order, and no m " 
^^^Bng, and In [lossesiion, " 
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s Walluigford-r-aiid I am now a WalliogfiM^ ;f«ii^'|r3| 

^er. SboMxhiB precious boy of oars live to bee^iw^ 

and marry, the old West-Ghester property im ||fk 

fileed by him, until we are ready to give bim up ppaeaetsi^ 

-^ .T^k plan has not been literally carrkdout; for Mites, 

py eldest son, lives with us at Clawbonny, in the sun^OEieri 

IjtBd his noisy boys are at this moment playing a game m 

^ ^ iiiUl -in a field that has been, expressly devoted to thejc 

iiBti^ments. - 

I The period which succeeded the fint hal&d(»Qen yeasB^ 

^Riy Ui^on with Lucy, was not less happy tbn the first ^Bm 

jIN^ 9 though it assumed a new character* C^c ctAlna^ 

."Iben eame into the account, not as mere playthings, aadiJil^ 

^' Klfo beings to.be most tenderly loved and cared fQr]^bi^fta 

^ fi0peaturc» that possess the image of God in their soob, apnii 

; jprliose future characters, in a measure, depended ojfip^:||»' 

^ ^llryelion. The manner in which Lucy governed h^r t^i^ 

^ -4v*^9 #od led them by gentle means to virtue and tritfh^ ifiK 

■;,. ^ways been a subject of the deepest admiration and;^fill$>' 

r ^ude.with me. Her rule has been truly one of love» lib 

^ imsii^ i^Qow that I ever heard her voice raised in ungsg^M^jwff 

" JMcmaA being, much less to her ^wn ofTsjimog $ Im whoi^s^ 

^jHe^fOc^K^is come, it has come in the tntjigiiigt of jg|lii$il 

9^ Infection, more or less qualified by severity, as iim^i^ 

jgl^uofm.. way have xequieod. The result U8lb|M»ifiJlt|NN^ 

•jiiiir ^fi^est hopes could have led us to anti^pri»tie» v - /^^ 

' :^»v;JWfe», we travelled, it was wiUi 9U Qur,}!<eiMp|^^ 

iiip4 # 99W era ^ happiness, heightened by Oe m^iffM' 

jri fasBftf e afection, opened on us^ M wbo )iavc» ieeiji. ^^^ 

. mofxVi have, experienced the manner in whieKour i^St|p|lill 

Il»(jit(l9ce8, as it might be, e^^pand ; hui mosi^ '^K^Jli^^^^ 

\ ^m^p9a ^^ it, ca^t^U tjie d^p» hear^t iji^^lC^^ 

0^M leoei^risg this enlnrgement.of 1;bjs misp] 

v||^.ii4sociation with tbo^ we love onott jpit 

L ^IIMiailii h ^iNl Xjwy enjoyed all slie ijiip 

^ tli^lliirf vittt to the c^er hemisphere ; her 3 

^.^^0hfM^. cgar ^pj^bpen were borm wiibtiQ. a»Q^%it<[^l^: 

^mlf0mmg!dr^im youngest c)iild wa44iim ^i^i^jl^ 
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u uU wiTU. I'liiil Aim 
Fill or ni'jdern tuues, I 

r? ; fltn! "list ei"p-rvhridv> 



folUnr ii\il ihciir tiicts lo resuli-. 
out. 'rhi'ii, Iho niuliiplii-'ily n; 
in till' iild countries to quickcii 'h 
na pii»lti.'i hure. It is owin^ t 
anil iKd pust, which causes llii: AninicMi, iba n 
btvomra spei-'uliilivu, to tun into the faUtra. ~ 
HjDiina miiclii and, iu a liegree, may jinitrv iha^ 
take ticodi however, ihal it do iKil lend litd" 

^fwr all. I have found hitry tti^ r 
t (wosl valuable cwnpnniori, •■'■'— 
h«ge of fifty. Air ie not mn 
ul, anil I ever turn lo it fni' . 
i, wilh B confidence and r !. 
I) juHtiiy- As we ilraw tic.j ; 
^ wiffi gradually loosening il>' 
iher busband aiid chiliitr-i) 
^WM A (atUK world. In 
nturc lliai arc ujut; ■ 
[, DCXhing rcpulsivi 
"l bigotry, anil iii.^ 

Pi^dnotion. My family, lilic iix I- 
1 deeply imiirvvscd by re I it; ion ; bul it i» nriigumaiii 
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J |ftlv1iich sin and innocent gaiety are never confounde^^ 
ii the most cheerfut family of my acquaintance; and thi% 
i^ftisl implicitly believe, solely because, in addition to the, 
^ties it enjoys, under the blessing of God, it draws the 
)t distinction between those things that the word of God 
i prohibited, and those which come from the excited and 
»ggerated feelings of a class of theologians, wbo^ con- 
Antly preaching the doctrine of faith, have regulated their 
koral discipline solely, as if, in their hearts, they placed all 
nr reliance on the efficacy of a school of good, wcnrks 
It has had its existence in their own diseased imagina- 
^DjDts. I feel the deepest gratitude to Lucy for having en- 
tiled the most profound sense of their duties into our chH- 
CHnen, while they remain totally free from caiit, and from 
ose exaggerations and professions which so many mistake 
r piety of purer emanation. * 

Some of my readers may feel a curiosity to know how 
one has treated us elderly people, for elderly we have cei» 
•*?nly become. As for myself, I enjoy a green old age, ajiQ 
)elieve look at least ten years younger than I am. TU^[ 
attribute to temperance and exercise. Lucy was posirv 
tively an attractive woman until turned of fifly, r^ii^mg 
even a good deal of her bloom down to that period of iife^ 
^hink her handsome still ; and old Neb, when in a f]atterixM| 
imour, is apt to speak of either of my daughters, aa bs 
handspme young missus,^ and of my wife as his *^band% 
. jsie ole missus." 

And why should not Lucy Hardinge continue to 
lemy vestiges of those charms which rendered her so lo' 
ifi yio4Qt]h? ingenuous, pure of mind, sincere, truthful, ^m 
W<^ j^f the soul could scarcely fail to communicate spfoei 
of its hlessed properties to that countenance which ev^ 
IhN^ 80 sensitively reflects its best impulses. Jjepeat, hfn^'?-, 
i»j»d)Vlia&dsonie, and in my eyes even her chat'ming daiiglt^^' 
'^ are tefts lair. That she has so long beep, anil i^ i^i^ 
v^^ forms iiot o^ly thet delight but ty^ p^ <itt^^ 
ft t» a blessing, for which, I am not t^d|£y^pi^i^^^'«^ 
^ *-uiii^ tl^anfar to God, on my kneee^; ' ; _ 

• ;• ', . .,'.-; ■ .►■ ' *>vur • ■ , . x^'^ 
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